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Pxrosoruens have long considered it as probable, that the pri- 

vate manners of sovereigns are vulgar, their pleasures low, 
and their dispositions selfish;—that the two extremes of life, in 
short, approach pretty closely to each other; and that the Mas- 
ters of mankind, when stripped of the artificial pomp and mag- 
nificence which invests them in public, resemble nothing so 
nearly as the meanest of the multitude. ‘The ground of this 
opinion is, that the very highest and the very lowest of man- 
kind are equally beyond the influence of that wholesome con- 
trol, to which all the intermediate classes are subjected by their 
mutual dependence, and the need they have for the good will 
and esteem of their fellows. ‘Those who are at the very bottom 
of the scale, are below the sphere of this influence; and those 
at the very top are’above it. ‘The one have no chance of dis- 
tinction by any effort they are capable of making; and the o- 
ther are secure of the highest degree of it without any. Both 
therefore are indifferent, or very nearly so, to the opinion of 
mankind: the former, because the naked subsistence which they 
earn by their labour will not be affected by that opinion; and 
the latter, because their legal power and preeminence is equally 
independent of it. ‘Those who have nothing to lose, in short, are 
not very far from the condition of those who have nothing more 
to gain; and the maxim of reckoning one’s-self last, which is the 
basis of all politeness, and leads, insensibly, from the mere prac- 
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tice of dissimulation to habits of kindness and sentiments of gene- 
rous independence, is equally inapplicable to the case of those who 
are obviously and in reality the last of their kind, and those who 
are quite indisputably the first. Both therefore are deprived of 
the checks and of the training, which restrain the selfishness, 
and call out the sensibilities of other men; and, remote and 
contrasted as their actual situation must be allowed to be, are 
alike liable to exhibit that disregard for the feelings of others, 
and that undisguised preference for their own gratification, which 
it is the boast of modern refinement to have subdued, or at least 
effectually concealed, among the happier orders of society. In 
a free country, indeed, the monarch, if he share at all in the 
spirit of liberty, may escape much of this degradation ; because 
he will then feel for how much he is dependent on the good opinion 
of his countrymen ; and, in general, where there is a great am- 
bition for popularity, this pernicious effect of high fortune will 
be in a great degree avoided. But the ordinary class of sove- 
reigns, who found their whole claim to distinction upon the ac- 
cident of their birth and station, may be expected to realize all 
that we have intimated as to the peculiar manners and disposi- 
tions of the Caste ; to sink, like their brethren of the theatre, 
when their hour of representation is over, into gross sensuality, 
pewpeiat. and dishonourable squabbles ; and, in short, to be 
fully more likely to beat their wives and cheat their benefactors, 
than any other set of persons—out of the condition of tinkers. 
But though these opinions have long seemed pretty reason- 
able to those who presumed to reason at all on such subjects, 
and even appeared to be tolerably well confirmed by the few in- 
dications that could be obtained as to the state of the fact, there 
was but little prospect of the world at large getting at the exact 
truth, either by actual observation or by credible report. ‘The 
tone of adulation and outrageous compliment is so firmly esta- 
blished, and as it were positively prescribed, for any autho- 
rized communication from the interior of a palace, that it would 
be ridiculous even to form a guess, as to its actual condition, 
from such materials: And, with regard to the casual observers 
who might furnish less suspected information, a great part are 
too vain and too grateful for the opportunities they have enjoy- 
ed, to do any thing which might prevent their recurrence ; 
while others are kept silent by a virtuous shame, and the re- 
mainder are discredited, and perhaps not always without rea- 


son, as the instruments of faction or envy. ‘There seemed great 
reason to fear, therefore, that this curious branch of Natural 
History would be left to mere theory and conjecture, and never 
be elucidated by the testimony of any competent ekserver, when 
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the volumes before us made their appearance, to set theory and 
conjecture at rest, and make the private character of sovereigns 
a matter of historical record. 

They bear to be Memoirs of a Princess of Prussia, writ- 
ten by herself;—and are in fact memoirs of the private life 
of most of the princes of Germany; written by one of their 
own number—with great freedom indeed—but with an evi- 
dent partiality to the fraternity ; and unmasking more of the 
domestic manners and individual habits of persons in that 
lofty station, than any other work with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is ushered into the world without any vouch- 
er for its authenticity, or even any satisfactory account of the 
manner in which the manuscript was obtained: But its genu- 
ineness, we understand, is admitted even by those whose in- 
clinations would lead them to deny it, and appears to us indeed 
to be irresistibly established by internal evidence. It is written 
in the vulgar gossipping style of a chambermaid; but at the 
same time with very considerable cleverness and sagacity as to 
the conception and delineation of character. It is full of events 
and portraits—and also of egotism, detraction, and inconsist- 
ency ; but all delivered with an air of good faith that leaves us 
little room to doubt of the facts that are reported on the writer’s 
own authority, or, in any case, of her own belief in the justness 
of her opinions. Indeed, half the edification of the book con- 
sists in the lights it affords as to the character of the writer, and 
consequently as to the effects of the circumstances in which she 
was placed: nor is there any thing, in the very curious picture 
it presents, more striking than the part she unintentionally con- 
tributes, in the peculiarity of her own taste in the colouring and 


delineation. The heartfelt ennui, and the affected contempt of 


greatness, so strangely combined with her tenacity of all its pri- 
vileges, and her perpetual intrigues and quarrels about prece- 
dence—her splendid encomiums on her own inflexible integrity, 
intermixed with the complacent narrative of perpetual trick and 
duplicity—her bitter complaints of the want of zeal and devot- 
edness in her friends, and the desolating display of her own 
utter heartlessness in every page of the history—and, finally, 
her outrageous abuse of almost every one with whom she is con- 
nected, alternating with professions of the greatest regard, and 
occasional apologies for the most atrocious among them, when 
they happen to conduct themselves in conformity to her own lit- 
tle views at the moment—are all, we think, not only irrefragable 
proofs of the authenticity of the singular work before us, but, to- 
gether with the lowness of its style and diction, are features— 
and pretty prominent ones—in that portraiture ef royal man- 
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ners and dispositions which we conceive it to be its chief office 
and chief merit to display. In this point of view, we conceive 

the publication to be equelly curious and instructive ; and there 
is a Viv acity in the style, and a rapidity in the narrative, which 
renders it at all events very extertaining, though little adapted 
for abstract or abridgement.— We must endeavour, however, 
to sive our readers some notion of its contents. 

What is now before us is but a fragment, extending from 
the birth of the author in 1707 to the year 1742, and is chiefl 
occupied with the Court of Berlin, down till her marr iage with 
the Prince of Bareith in 1731. She sets off with a portrait of 
her father Frederic William, whose peculiarities are already 
pretty well known by the dutiiul commentaries of his son and 
Voltaire. His daughter begins with him a little more hand- 
somely ; and assures us, that. he had * talents of the first order’ 

—* an excellent heart ‘and, in short, * all the qualities which 
go to the constitution of great men.’ Such is the flattering 
outline: But candour requires some shading; and we must 
eonfess that it is laid on freely, and with good effect. His 
temper, she admits, was ungovernable, and often hurried him 
into excesses altogether unworthy of his rank and situation. 
Then it must be allowed that he was somewhat hard-hearted ; 
and throughout his whole life gave a decided preference to the 
cardinal virtue of Justice over the weaker attribute of Mercy. 
Moreover, * his excessive love of money exposed him’ (her 
Royal Highness seems to think very unjustly) ‘ to the imputa- 
tion of avarice.’ And, finally, she informs us, without any 
circumlocution, that he was a crazy bigot in religion—suspi- 
cious, jealous and deceitful—and entertained a profound con- 
tempt for the whole sex to which his dutiful biographer belongs. 

This * great and amiable’ Prince was married, as every 
body knows, to a Princess of Hanover, a daughter of our George 
the First ; of whom he was outrageously jealous, and whom he 
treated with a degree of brutality that would almost have justi- 
fied any form of revenge. The Princess, however, seems to have 
been irreproachably chaste; but had, notwithstanding, the usual 
vices of slaves ; and tor mented her tyrant to very good purpose 
by an interminable system of the most crooked and provoking i in- 
trigues, chiefly about the marriages of her family, but occa- 
sionally upon other subjects, ¢: rried on by the basest tools and 


instruments, and for a long time in confederacy with the daugh- 


ter who has here recorded their history. But though she had 
thus the satisfaction of frequently enraging her husband, we 
cannot help thinking that she had herself by far the worst of 
the game ; and indeed it is impossible to read, without a mix- 
ed feeling of pity and contempt, the catalogue of miserable 
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shifts which this poor creature was perpetually forced to employ 
to avoid detection, and escape the beating with which it was 
frequently accompanied—feigned sicknesses—midnight consul- 
tations—hidings behind screens and under beds—spies at her 
husband’s drunken orgies—burning of letters, pocketing of ink- 
stands, and all the paltry apparatus of boarding-school impos- 
ture ;—together with the more revolting criminality of lies told 
in the midst of caresses, and lessons of falsehood anxiously in- 
culcated on the minds of her children.—It is edifying to know, 
that, with all this low cunning, and practice in ieubiie, this 
poor lady was herself the dupe of a preposterous and unworthy 
confidence. She told every thing to a favourite chambermaid 
—who told it over again to one of the ministers—who told it 
to the King: And though the treachery of her confidante was 
perfectly notorious, and she herself was reduced privately to bor- 
row money from the King of England in order to bribe her to 
secrecy, she never could keep from her any one thing that it 
was of importance to conceal. 

The ingenious Princess before us had for many years no o- 
ther brother than the Great Frederic, who afterwards succeed- 
ed to the throne, but whose extreme ill health in his childhood 
seemed to render her accession a matter of considerable pro- 
bability. Her alliance consequently became an early object of 
ambition to most of the Protestant princes of her time; and 
before she was fully eight years old, her father and mother had 
had fifty quarrels about her marriage. Aboui the same time, 
she assures us, that a Swedish officer, who was a great con- 
jurer, informed her, after inspecting her hand, ‘ that she would 
‘ be sought in marriage by the Kings of Sweden, England, 
* Russia and Poland, but would not be united to any of them :? 
—a prediction, the good Princess declares, that was afterwards 
verified in a very remarkable manner. ‘The Swedish proposi- 
tion indeed follows hard upon the prophecy; for the very next 
year engagements are taken for that match, which are afters 
wards abandoned on account of the tender age of the parties. 
—The Princess here regales us with an account of her own 
vivacity and angelic memory at this period, and with a eopious 
interlude of all the court scandal during the first days of her 
existence. But as we scarcely imagine that the scandalous 
chronicle of Berlin for the year 1712, would excite much in- 
terest in this country in the year 1812, we shall take the liberty 
to pass over the gallantrics of Madame de Biaspil and the trea- 
sons of M. Clement; merely noticing, that after the execution 
of the latter, the King opened all the letters that came to his 
capital, and never slept without drawn swords and cocked pis- 
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tols at his side. But while he was thus trembling at imaginary 
dangers, he was, if we can believe his infant daughter, upon 
the very brink of others sufficiently serious. His chief fa- 
vourites were the Prince of Anhalt, who is briefly characterized 
in these Memoirs as brutal, cruel and deceitful, and the mini- 
ster Grumkow, who is represented, on the same authority, as 
a mere concentration of all the vices. ‘These worthy persons 
had set their hearts upon our author’s marriage with the ne- 
vhew of the former, and her ultimate elevation to the throne 
by the death of her sickly brother. But when that brother 
begins to improve in health, and the old King not only makes 
his will without consulting them, but threatens to live to an 
unreasonable age, they naturally become impatient for the ac- 
complishment of their wishes, and resolve to cut off both fa- 
ther and son the first time they can catch them together at an 
exhibition of ropedancing,—with which clegant entertainment 
it seems the worthy monarch was in the habit of recreating 
himself almost every evening. ‘The whole of this dreadful plot, 
we are assured, was revealed to the King, with all its parti- 
cularités, by a lady in the confidence of the conspirators ; but 
they contrive, somehow or other, to play their parts so adroit- 
ly, “that, after a long investigation, they are reinstated in fa- 
vour, and their fair accuser sent to pine, on bread and water, 
in a damp dungeon at Spandau. 

In the year 1717, Peter the Great came with his Empress 
and court to pay a visit at Berlin;—and as the whole scene is 
described with great vivacity in the work before us, and serves 
to illustrate its great theme of the private manners ef Sove- 
reizns, we shail make rather a fuller abstract of it than we 
shall be able to afford for most parts of the narrative. The de- 
grees of grossness and pretension are infinite—and the court of 
Prussia, ‘where the Sovereign got drunk and kicked his coun- 
sellors, and beat the ladies of his family, thought itself entitled to 
treat Peter and his train as a court of Barbarians.— On his first 
presentation, the Czar took Frederic by the hand, and said, he 
was gled to see him; he then offered to kiss the Queen—but 
she declined the honour. He next presented his son and daugh- 
ter and four hundred ladies in waiting—the greater part of whom, 
the Princess assures us, were washerwomen and scullions pro- 
moted to that nominal dignity. Almost every one of them, how- 
ever, she adds, had a baby richly dressed in her arms—and 
when any one asked whose it was, answered with great coolness 
and complacency y, that * the Czar had done her the honour to 
¢ make her the mother of it.’-—The Czarine was very short, tawny, 
and ungraceful—dressed like a provincial German player, ry 
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an old-fashioned robe, covered with dirt and silver, and with 
some dozens of medals and pictures of saints strung down the 
front, which clattered every time she moved, like thebells of a pack- 
horse. She spoke little German, and no French; and finding 
that she got on but ill with the Queen and her party, she called 
ter fool into a corner to come and entertain her in Russian— 
which she did with such effect, that she kept her in a conti- 


‘nual roar of laughter before all the court. ‘The Czar himself 


és described as tall and rather handsome, though with somethin 
intolerably harsh in his physiognomy. On first seeing our <a 
author he took her up in his arms, and rubbed the skin off her 
face in kissing her, with his rough beard ; laughing very hear- 
tily at the airs with which she rese ented this familiarity. He was 
liable at times to convulsive starts and spasms, and being seized 
with them when at. table, with his kuite in his hand, put his hosts 
into no little bodily terror. He told the Queen, however, that 
he would do her no harm, and took her hand in token of his 
good humour; but squeezed it so unmercifully that she was 
forced to cry out—at which he laughed again with great vio- 
lence, and said, * her bones were not so well knit as his Cathe- 
rine’s.’ There was to be a grand ballin the evening; but as 
soon as he had done eating, he got up, and trudged house by 
himself to his lodgings i in the suburbs. Next day they went to 
see the curiosities of the place—What pleased him most was a 
piece of antique sculpture, most grossly indecent. Nothing, how- 
ever, would serve him but that ‘his wife should kiss this figure ; 
and when she hesitated, he told her he would cut off her head 
if she refused. He then asked this piece and several other 
things of value from the King, and packed them off for Peters- 
burgh, without ceremony. In a few days after, he took his de- 
parture ; leaving the palace in which he had been lodged in 
such a state of filth and dilapidation as to remind one of the de- 
solation of Jerusalem. 

We now come to a long chapter of the author’s personal suf- 
ferings, from a sort of halt governess, haif chambermaid, of the 
nameof Letti, who employed herselfall day in beating gad tevettlis 
ing her, for refusing to repeat all that the King and the Queen 
said in hee hearing, and kept her awake all night with snoring 
like fifty troopers. ‘This accomplished person also invented in- 
renious nicknames for all the leading persons about the court. 

Phe Queen she always called La grande dnesse, and her two fa- 
vourites respectively La grosse vache, and La sotte béte. Some- 
times she only kicked the Princess’s shins—at other times she 
pummelled her on the nose till ¢ she bled like a calf,’ and occa- 
tionally excoriated her face by rubbing it with acrid substances. 
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Such, however, was the magnaniiity of her royal pupil, that 
she never made the least compl: int of this dreadiul usage; but 
an old iady found it out, and told the Quec n, that * her daugh- 
ter was beaten ev™ day like plaster,’ and that she would be 
brought to her one mornin with her bones broken, if she did 
not get another attenduii. So La Letti is dismissed, though 
with infinite difficulty, and after a a of intrigue; because she 
had been recommended | by my lac y Arlington, who had a great 
deal to say with all the court of Fy ingle nd, with which it was a 
main object t keep well! But she is got rid of at last, and de- 
camps with all the Princess's wardrobe, who is left without a 
rag to cover her nakedness. Soor after this, the King is taken 
with a colic one very hot June, and is judiciously shit up in a close 
room with a larg? comfortable fire ; by the ‘side of which he 
commands his daughter to sit, and watch like a vestal, till 
her eyes are ready to start from her head; and she falls into a 
dysentery, of w hich she gives a long history. 

Being now at the ripe age of twelve, her mother takes her into 
her confidence, and begins with telling her, that there are cer- 
tain people who are her enemies, to whom she commands her ne- 
ver to show any kinduess or civility. She then proceeds to name 
« three-fourths of all Berlin.’ But her great object is to train 
her daughter to be a spy on her father, and at the same time to 
keep every thing secret from him and his counsellors ; and to 
arrange measures for a match between her and her nephew the 
Duke of Gloucester—afterwards Prince of Wales, on the acces- 
sion of his father George II. In 1723, George I. comes to visit 
his daughter at Berlin, and is characterised, we cannot say very 
favour ably, by his grandchild. He was very stupid, she says, 
with great airs of ‘wisdom—had no generosity but for his fa- 
vourites, and the mistresses by whom he let himself be governed 
—spoke little, and tock no pleasure in hearing any thing but 
niatscries:—since his accession to the English throne he had also 
become insupportably haughty and imperious. When the fair 
author was presented to him, he took up a candle, held it close 
to her, and examined her all over without saying a word: at 

table he preserved the same magnificent silence ; judging wisely, 
the Princess observes, that it was better to say nothing than to 
expose himself by talking. Before the end of the repast he was 
taken ill ; and tumbled down on the floor, his hat falling off on 
one side, and his wig on the other. It was a full hour before he 
came to himself; and it was whispered that it was a sort of apo- 
plexy: However, he was well enough uext day, and arranged 
every thing for the marriage of the author with his grandson, and 
of her brother with the Princess Amelia. Obstacles arose, how- 
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ever, to the consummation of this double alliance; and although 
the two Sovereigns had another meeting on the subject the year 
after, still the necessity of obtaining the consent of Parliament 
occasioned an obst: ruction ; and in the mean time I*rederic hav- 
ing thought fit to seize several tall Hanoverians, and enrol them 
by force in his regiment of giants, the English monarch resent- 
ed this outrage, and died of another attack of apoplexy before 
matters could be restored to a right footing. 

Soon after this catastrophe, F ‘rederick takes to dr inking with 
the Imperial ambassador; and, when his stomach geis into dis- 
order, becomes outrageously pious; orders his valet to sing 
psalms before hin ny end preaches himself to his family every at. 
ternoon. The princess and her brother are ready to suffocate 
with laughter at these discourses; but the hypocho: idria gains 
ground ; and at last the King talks seriously of resigning his 
crown, and retiring with his fi imily to a small house in the coun- 
try; where his daughter should take care of the linen, his son 
of the provisions, and his wife of the kitchen. To divert these 
melancholy thoughts, he is persuaded to pay a visit to the Klec- 
tor of Saxony, Augustus King of Poland; and there, large po- 
tations of Hungarian wine sp peedily dissipate all his dreams of 
devotion. Nothing i in modern hist ry, We suppose, comes near 
the profligacy of the Court of Dre: w at that period. Augus- 
tus, who never closed a day in sobriety, o penly kept a large se- 
raglio in his palace, and had about $50 children by its inhabi- 
tants. One of those who had ail along been recognized as his 
daughter, was at this time his favourite mistress ; while she, 
disdaining to be faithful to this incestuous connexion, lavished 
all her favour on her brother, who was her avowed lover, and 
the rival of their commen parent !—Frederick, however, was 
so much pleased with these doings, that he entered into a 
treaty for marrying his daughter to this virtuous elector, who 
was then fifiy years of age; and the year after, Augustus 

came to Berlin, to follow out his suit, where he was received 
in great state, and the daughter-mistress caressed by the chaste 
queen and her daughter. There is a good description of a erand 
court dinner given on this oceasion, in which, after a loner ac- 
count of the marshalling of princes and princesses, the business 
of the day is summed up in the following emphatic worsds—On 
but force santés—on parla t pcu—et on Sennuya beaucoup. ‘The two 
kings, however, had various téle-d-(éte partics that were more 
jolly ; and in which they continued at table from one o’clock, 
which was their hour of dinner, till near midnight. In spite of 
all this cordiality, however, the treaty of marriage was broken 
off: the heir- np a of Augustus having obstinately refused to 

ratify those articles in it which required his concurrence. 
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The King now resolved to match his daughter with a poor 
German prince, called the Duke of Weissenfieid ; at which his 
wife, who had been all this time intriguing busily to bring 
about the union originally projected with the Prince of Wales, 
is in despair, and persu: ades hi iin to let her make one effort more 
to bring her brother of England to a determination. And here 
we have a very curious piece of secret history, which, though it 
touches the policy of the Court of England, has hitherto been 
unknown, we believe, in this country. A confidential agent ar- 
rives from Hanover, who informs the Queen, that the Prince 
of Wales has made up his mind to come immediately to Berlin, 
and to marry her daughter, without waiting for the formal con- 
sent of his father, or the English Parliament, w who, however, he 
has no doubt, will neither of them hesitate to ratify the act, when 
it is once over. ‘The Queen is transported with this news, and 
is so much intoxicated with joy on the occasion, that she bethinks 
herself of confiding the whole story in the evening to the Lng- 
lish ainbassador—who instantly writes home to his Court; and, 
his letter being addressed to the Secretary of State, produces an 
immediate mandate to the Prince, to set off for England with- 
out the delay of a moment. ‘This mandate arrives “just as his 
Royal Highness is taking post with bridal impatience for Ber- 
Jin: and, : as it is addressed to him through the public offices, 
requires his implicit obedience. The truth of the matter is, the 
Princess assures us, that George II. was himself desirous that 
the match should be concluded without waiting for the uncer- 
tain sanction of his Parliament, and had suggested this device 
of a seeming efvurderie on the part of his son; but the indis- 
cretion of her mother, in blabbing the matter to the ambassa- 
stor, and his communication to the ministry, left the monarch 
no choice, but to dissemble his mortification, and lend his au- 
thority to prevent the execution of a project which had origi- 
nated with himself. 

But, whatever may be the true theory of this disaster, it seems 
to be certain, that the disappointinent put the king of Prussia into 
exceeding bad humour, and, concurring with an untimely fit of 
the gout, “made the lives of his family stili more uncomfortable than 
he took care at all times to render them. The account indeed 
which is here given of the domestic habits of this worthy sove- 
reign, though humiliating in some degree to human nature, has 
yet some thing i in it so extravagant, as to be actually ludicrous and 
farcical. He ‘ordered his children to come to his apartment at nine 
o’clock every morning, and kept them close prisoners there the 
whole day, not letting them once out of his sight, ‘ pour quelque 
‘ raison gue ce ful.’ Tis employment was to curse and abuse 
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them with every ccarse term of reproach.—his daughter get- 
ting no other name than la Canaille Anglaise, and his son, le 
Coquin de Fritz. He had always been in the practice of famish- 
ing them, p: artly out of avarice, and partly from the love of tor- 
menting; but now even the soup made ‘of bare bones and salt 
was retrenched. He often refused to let them have any thing 
whatsoever; and spit into the dishes out of which he had helped 
himself, in order to prevent their touching them. At other times 
he would insist upon their cating all sorts of unwholesome and 
disgusting compositions—‘ ce qui nous obligeait que!quefois de 
‘ rendre, en sa presence, tout ce que nous avions dans le corps. ’ 

Even this, however, was not the worst of it. He very frequent- 
ly threw the plates at their heads, and scarcely ever let his 
Tiashece go out of the room, without aiming a sly blow at her 
with the end of his crutch, ‘The unhappy Frederic he em- 
ployed himself almost every morning in caning and kicking for 
a long time together ; and, was actually busy upon one occa- 
sion, in strangling him with the cord of a window curtain, when 
he was in terrupte “di | by one of his domestics. ‘To make amends, 

however, he once hung up himself; when the Queen, by a rare 
act of folly, was induced to cut ies down. When free from 
gout, he was still more dangerous ; tor then he could pursue his 
daughters with consider rable agility when they ran away from his 
blows ; and once caught the aathor, after a chase of this kind, 

when he clutched her by the hair, and pushed her into the fire- 
place, till her clothes beg: an to burn. During the heats of sum- 
mer, he carried his fainily to a country house, called Vouster- 
hausen, which was an old ruinous mansion, surrounded with a 
putrid ditch; and there they dined every day, in a tent pitched 
on the terrace, with scarcely any thing to eat, and their feet 
up to the ancles in mud, if the weather hi uppened to be rainy. 
After dinner, which was served exactly at noon, the good king 
sct himself down to sleep for two hours, in a great chair placed 
in the full glare of the sun, and compelled all his family to 
lye on the ground around him, exposed to the same intolerable 
scorching. 

After some little time, England sends another ambassador, 
who renews in due form the proposal of the double marriage, 
and offers such baits to the avarice of the King that matters ap- 
pear once more to be finally adjusted, and the. princess is salut- 
ed by her household with the title of Princess of Wales. ‘This, 
however, was not her destiny. Grumkow intrigues with the Im- 
perial ambassador to break off the match—and between then 
they contrive to persuade the King that he is made a tool of by 
the Queen and her brother of Engl: and: and inflame him ‘o 
such a rage by producing specimens of their secret correspond- 
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that aa the English ambassador appears next day with 

roofs of Grumkow’s treachery and insolence, the King 

throws the papers in his fi Ce, and actually lifts his foot, as if to 

give him the “family salute of a kick. ‘The blood of the Kng- 

oe rouses at this insult ; and he puts himself in a posture 

wn the compliment with interest, when the King makes a 

y—and the ambassador, in spite of the entreaties 

een and her children, and various overtures of apo- 

the King | himself, shakes the dust of Berlin from his 

and sets off in high dudgeon for London. ‘The King then 

swears thet his daughter shall have no husband at all, but that 

he will make her albbess in the monastery of Herford ;—and her 

Frederic, to her great mo rtification, tells her it is the 

best thing she caa do, and that he sees no other way to restore 
peace in the family. 

We now proceed to the adventures of this brother, which, as 
their outline is already generally known, need not be fully nar- 
rated in this place. Tired of being beaten and kicked and re- 
= all day long, he resolves to withdraw from his country, and 

1akes some movements to that effect in confederacy with an offi- 
cer of the name of Katt, who was to have been the companion 
of his flight. Both, however, are arrested by the King’s order, 
who makes several attempts upon the life of his son, when he is 
brought as a prisoner betore him—and comes home foaming and 
black with passion, crying out to the Queen that her accursed 
son was dead at last; and felling his daughter to the earth with 
hiis fist, as he tells ‘her to go and bear : her brother company. 
Tie then § cets hold of a box of his son’s pa pers, which had been 
surprised at Katt’s lodgings, and gocs out with it in great spirits, 
excla Liming, that he was sure he should find in i: enough to jus- 
tify him in cutting off the heads both of le Coquin “de Fritz, 
and la Canaille de Wilhelmine. W ilhelmine, however, and her 
politic mother had been before hand with him—for the *y had got 
hold of this same b3x the day preceding, and by false ‘keys and 
seals, had taken all the papers out of it, and replaced them by 
harmless and insignificant letters, wuich they had fabricated in 
the course of one day, to the amount of near seven hundred. 
‘The King, therefore, found nothing to justify immediate execu- 
tion, but kept the Prince a close prisoner at Custrin, and shut the 
Princess up in her own chamber. His son and Katt were after- 
wardstried for desertion, before a court-martial composed of twelve 
= ‘Ys—two were for sparing the life of the Prince, but all the 
re e base enough to gratify the sanguinary insanity of their 
master se condemni ine them both to death. All Germany, how- 
ever, exclaimed loudly against this sentence; and mode such 
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representations to the King, that he was at last prevailed on to 
spare his son. But the unhappy Katt was sacrificed. His 
scaffold was erected immediately before the window of his un- 
happy master, who was dressed by force in the same funeral 
garment with his friend, and was held up at the window by two 
soldiers, while the executioner struck off the head of his com- 
panion.— There is no record of such brutal barbarity in the his- 
tory of Nero or Domitian. 

After this, the family feuds about his daughter’s marriage revive 
with double fury. The Queen, whose w hole heart is set on the 
English alliance, continues her petty intrigues to effect that ob- 
ject; while the King, rendered furious by the hau ghty language 
adopted by the English ministr y on the subject of the insult of- 
fered to their ambassador, determines to have her married with- 
outa moment’s delay ; and after threatening the Queen with his 
cane, sends to offer ae the hand of the Prince of Bareith; which 
she dutifully accepts, in spite of the bitter lamentations and out- 

rageous fury of the Queen. That intriguing Princess, however, 
does not cease to intrigue though deserted by her danghter 
—but sends again in greater urgency than ever to England ; — 
and that Court, if we are to believe the state mene before us $y at 
last seriously afraid of losing a match ¢ very way desirable, sends 
off despatches, containing an entire and unqualified acquiescence 
in all Frederic’s stipulations as to the m ee arrive 
at Berlin the very morning of the day on which the Princess 
was to be solemnly betrothed to M. de Bareith, but are wicked- 
ly kept back by Grumkow and the Imperial Envoy, till after the 
ceremony had been publicly and irrevocably completed. ‘Lheir 
disclosure then throws all parties into rage and despair; and the 
intriguers are made the ridiculous victims of their own baseness 
and duplicity. ‘The indefatigable Queen, however, does not de- 
spair even yet ; but sends off another courier to Et negland, and 
sets all her emissaries to prepare the King to break off the match 
in the event of the answer being favourable ;—nay, the very 
night before the nering, she takes her daughter apart, and 
begs her to live with her husband as a sister with a brother for 
afew days, till the result of the embassage is known. But her 
usual destiny pursues her. The fatal evening arrives ; and the 
Princess, with a train forty five feet in length, and the spousal 
crown placed on twenty four twisted locks of false hair, cach thick- 
er than her arm, enters the grand saloon, and takes the irrevoca- 
ble vow ;—and her mother has just put her to bed when she hears 
that her courier has arrived, and leaves her in rage and anguish. 

The humours of the rest of the family appear to no great ad- 
vantage during the bridal festivities. In the first place, the 
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princcss’s sister, Charlotte, falls in love with the bridegrooni, 
and does her possible to seduce him. Then old Frederic cheats 
the bride in her settlements, which amount to a gross sum of 
near 5001, a-year ;—and, finally, her brother-in-law, the Mar- 
grave of Anspach, rallies her husband so rudely upon his mo- 
ther’s gallantries, that the latter gives him a brave defiance in 
face of the whole court ; at which the poor Margrave is so dread- 
fully frightened, that he bursts out into screams and tears, and 
runs for refuge into the queen’s apartment, where he hides him- 
self behind the arras, from which he is taken in a filthy condi- 
tion and carried to his apartments, ‘ ot il exhala sa colere par 
* des vomissemens et un diarrhée qui pensa l’envoyer a l'autre 
‘ monde. ’—Yet the good princess assures us, that this reptile 
had £ a good heart and a good understanding, ’—with no fault 
but being a little passionate; and then, in the very next page she 
records a malignant and detected falsehood which he had vented 
against her husband, and which rendered him odious in the 
eyes of the whole court. Being dissatisfied with her settlements, 
she puts the king in good humour by giving a grand dinner to 
him and his officers, at which they are all ‘ ivres morts ;’ but 
having mentioned her distresses through the queen, he is so 
much moved with them, that he calls for the settlements, and 
strikes off about one fourth of her allowance. 

All this happened in autumn 1731; and in January 1732 the 
princess being far advanced in pregnancy, and the roads almost 
impassable, it was thought adviseable for her to set out for her hus- 
band’s court at Bareith. She is overturned of course several times, 
and obliged to walk half the way :—But we pass over the disas- 
ters of the journey, to commemorate her arrival in this antient 
principality. The first village she reached was Hoff, which is 
on the frontier—and has also the convenience of being within 
three miles of the centre of the territory: And here the grand 
Marshall, and all the nobility of the province, are mustered to 
receive her at the bottom of the staircase, or, in other words, 
of the woodden ladder which led to her apartments. However, 
various guns were fired off very successfully, and the chief no- 
bility were invited to dinner. The princess’s description of 
these personages is really very edifying. ‘They had all faces, 
she says, which a child could not look on without screaming ;— 
huge masses of hair on their heads, filled with a race of vermin 
as antient as their pedigrees ;—clothed in old laced suits that 
had descended through many generations, the most part in 
rags, and no way fitting their present wearers ;—the greater 
part of them covered with itch ;—and their conversation, of 
exen. Immediately after dinner they began with the princess's 
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health in a huge bumper, and proceeded regularly in the same 
gallant manner through the whole of her genealogy 3—so that in 
less than half an hour she found herself in the middle of thirty- 
four monsters, so drunk that none of them could articulate, Set 
* rendant Jes boyaux a tous ces desastreux visages. ’ Next day 
being Sunday, there was a sermon in honour of the occasion, 
in which the preacher gave an exact account of all the marriages 
that had happened in ‘the world, from the days of Adam down 
to the last of the patriarchs—illustrated with so many circum- 
stantial details as to the antecedents and consequents in each, 
that the male part of his audience laughed outright, and the 
female pretended to blush throughout the whole discourse. ‘The 
dinner scene was the same as on the day preceding ; with the 
addition of the female nobility who came in the evening, with 
their heads enveloped in greasy wigs like swallows nests, and 
antient embroidered dresses, stuck all over with knots of faded 
ribands. 

The day following, the Margrave, her father-in-law, came 
himself to meet her. ‘This worthy slid was nearly as amia- 
ble, and not quite so wise, as the king she had left. He had 
read but two books in the ‘world, ‘Telemaque, and Amelot’s Ro- 
man history, and discoursed out of them so very tediously, that 
the poor princess fainted from mere ennui, at the very first in- 
terview ;—then he drank night and day—and occasionally took 
his cane to the prince his son, and his other favourites. 
Though living in poverty and absolute discomfort, he gave 
himself airs of the utmost magnificence—went to dinner with 
three flourishes of cracked tr umpets—r eceived his Court, leaning 
with one hand on a table, in imitation of the Emperor—and 
conferred his little dignities in harangues so pompous, and soe 
awkwardly delivered, that his daughter-in-law at onee laughed 
and was ashamed of him. He was awkward, too, and embar- 
rassed in the society of strangers of good breeding,—bnt made 
amends by chattering without end about himself and his two 
books tc those who were bound to bear with him. Under the 
escort of this great potentate the princess made her triumphal 
entry into the city of Bareith the next morning. ‘The whole 
procession consisted of one coach containing the constituted 
authorities who had come out to meet her, her own carriage 
drawn by six carrion post-horses, that containing her attend- 
ants, and six or seven waggons loaded with furniture. ‘The 
Margrave then conducted her from the palace gate in great 
state to her apartments, through a long passage, hung with 
cobwebs, and so abominably filthy, as to turn her stomach in 
hurrying through it. This opencd ito an antic ‘hamber, aderna 
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ed with old tapestry so torn and faded, that thefigures on it looked 
likeso many ghosts; and through that into a cabinet furnished with 
green damask all in tatters. Her bedchamber was also furnish- 
ed with the same stuff—but in such a condition, that the cur- 
tains fell in pieces whenever they were touched. Half of the 
windows were broken; and there was no fire, though it was 
midwinter. ‘The dinners were not eatable; and lasted three 
hours, with thirty flourishes of the old trumpets for the bumper 
toasts with which they were enlivened: Add to all this, that 
the poor princess was very much indisposed—that the Margrave 
came and talked to her out of Telemaque and Amelot five or 
six hours every day—and that she could not muster cash enough 
to-buy herself a gown: and it will not appear wonderful, that 


z os! ° ° . 
in the very midst of the wedding revelries, she spent half her 


time in bed, weeping over the vanity of human grandeur. 

By and by, however, she found occupation in quarrelling 
with her sisters-in-law, and in making and appeasing disputes 
between her husband and his father. She agrees so ill, indeed, 
with all the family, that her proposal of returning to lye-in at 
Berlin is received with great joy :—but while they are deliberat- 
ing about raising money for this journey of 200 miles, she be- 
comes too ill to move. Her sister of Anspach, and her hus- 
band, come, and quarrel with her upon points of etiquette ; 
the Margrave falls in love with one of her attendants; and in 
the midst of all manner of perplexities she is delivered of a 
daughter. The Margrave, who was in the country, not hear- 
ing the cannon which proclaimed this great event, conceives that 
he is treated with great disrespect, and gives orders for having 
his son imprisoned in one of his fortresses. He relents, however, 
at the christening, and is put in good humour by a visit from 
another son and a brother,—the first of whom is described as a 
kind of dwarf and natural fool, who could never take seriously to 
any employment but catching flies ; and the other as a furious 
madman, in whose company no one was sure of his life. This 
amiable family party is broken up, by an order on the princess's 
husband to join his regiment at Berlin, and another order from 
her father for her to pay a visit to her sister at Anspach. On 
her way she visits an antient beauty, with a nose like a beet-root, 
and two maids of honour so excessively fat that they could not 
sit down; and, in stooping to kiss the princess’s hand, fell over, 

‘and rolled like balls of flesh on the carpet. At Anspach, she 
finds the Margrave deep in an intrigue with the housemaid, and 
consoles her sister under this affliction. She then makes a great 
effort, and raises money enough to carry her to Berlin; where 
she is received with coldness and ridicule by the queen, and 
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neglect and insult by all her sisters. Her brother’s marriage 
with ‘the princess of Brunswick was just about to take place, 
and we choose to give in her own words her account of the 
manner in which she was ta/ked over in this royal circle. 


* La reine, a table, fit tomber la conversation sur la princesse roy- 
ale future. ‘“ Votre frere, me dit-elle en le regardant, est au déses- 

oir de l’épouser, et n’a pas tort: c’est une vrar bte; elle répond 
a tout ce qu’on lui dit par un oui et un non, accompagné d’un rire 
niais qui fait mal au ceur. Qh! dit ma seur Charlotte, votre Ma- 
jesté ne connéit pas encore tout son mcrite. J’ai été un natin & 
sa toilette ; j’ai cru y suffuquer; elle exhaloit une odeur insupport- 
able ; je crois qu’elle a pour le moins dix ou douze fistules, car cela 
n’est pas naturel. J’ai remarqué aussi qu’elle est conirefaite ; son 
corps de jupe est rembourré d’un cdté, et elle a une hanche plus 
haute que l’autre.”” Je fus fort étonnée de ces propos, qui se te- 
noient en présence des domestiques et surtout de mon frére. Je 
m’apercus qu’ils lui faisoient de la peine et qu’il changeoit de cou- 
leur. I) se retira aussitét aprés souper. J’en fis autant. II vint 
me voir un moment aprés. Je lui demandai s’il étoit satisfait du 
roi? Il me répondit que sa situation changeoit a tout moment ; que 
tantét il étoit en faveur et tantét en disgrace ; que son plus grand 
bonheur consistoit dans l’absence ; qu'il menoit une vie douce et 
tranquille 4 son régiment ; que |’étude et la musique y faisoient ses 
principales occupations ; qu’il avoit fait batir une maison et fait 
faire un jardin charmant ou il pouvoit lire et se promener. Je. le 
pria; de me dire si le portrait que la reine et ma sceur m’avoient 
fait de la princesse de Brunswick étoit véritable? ‘* Nous sommes 
seuls , repartit-il, et je n’ai rien de caché pour vous; je vous parlerai 
avec sincérité. La reine, par ses misérables intrigues, est la seule 
source de nos malheurs. A peine avez-vous été partie qu’elle a 
renoué avec |’Angleterre; elle a voulu vous. substituer ma sceur 
Charlotte et lui faire épouser le prince de Galles. Vous jugez bien 
qu’elle a employé tous ses efforts pour faire réussir son plan et pour 
me marier avec la princesse Amélie. Le roi a été informé de ce 
dessein aussitét qu’il a été tramé, la Ramen (qui est plus en grace 
que jamais aupres d’elle) l’en ayant averti. Ce prince a été piqué 
au vif de ces nouvelles menées qui ont causé maintes brouilleries 
entre la reine et lui. Sekendorff s’en est enfin mélé, et a conseillé 
au roi de mettre fin & ces tripotages en concluant mon mariage avec 
la princesse de Brunswick. [.a reine ne peut se consoler de ce re- 
vers ; le désespoir ov elle est lui fait exhaler son venin contre cette 
pauvre princesse Elle a exigé de moi que je refusasse absolument 
ce parti, et m’a dit qu’elle ne se soucioit point que la mésintelli- 
gence, recommencit entre le roi et moi ’ p. 87, 88. 

The poor prince, however, confesses that he canrot say much 
for the intellect of his intended bride ;—and really does not use a 
much nobler language than the rest of the family, even whert 
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¢peaking in her presence; for on her first presentation to his sisters 
finding that she made no answer to the compliments that were 
addressed to her, the enamoured youth encourages her bridab 
timidity by this polite exclamation: ‘ Peste soit de la béte !— 
remercie done ma sceur.’ ‘Fhe account of the festivities which 
accompanied this marriage really excites our compassion, and 
is well calculated to disabuse any inexperienced person cf the 
mistake of supposing, that there can be cither comfort or en- 
joyment in the cumbrous’ splendours of a court. Scanty and 
crowded dinners at mid-day—and formal balls and minuets im- 
mediately after, in June, followed up with dull gaming in the 
evening ;—the necessity of being wp im full dress by three o’clock 
in the morning to see a review—and the pleasure of being stifled 
in a crowded tent without seeing any thing, or getting any 
refreshment for seven or eight hours, and to return famishing 
to a dinner of eighty covers ;—at other times to travel ten miles 
at a foot-pace in an open carriage during a heavy rain, and 
then to stand shivering on the wet grass to see fireworks—to 
pay twenty visits of ceremony cvery morning, and to present 
and be presented in stately silence to persons whom you hate 
and despise. Such were the general delights of the whole 
court ;—and the princess had the additional gratification of be- 
ing forced from a sick-bed to enjoy them, and of undergoing 
the sneers of her mother, and the slights of her whole genera- 
tion. Their domestic life, when these galas were over, was near- 
ly as fatiguing, and still more lugubrious. The good old cus- 
tom of famishing was kept up at table; and immediately after 
dinner the king had his creat chair placed right before the fire, 
and snored in it for three hours, during all which they were 
obliged to keep silence, for fear of disturbing him. When he 
awoke, he set to smoking tobacco ;—and then sate four hours at 
supper listening to long stories of his ancestors, in the taste of 
those sermons which are prescribed to persons afflicted with 
insomnolency. Then the troops began their exercise under the 
windows before four o’clock every morning,—and not only kept 
the whole household awake from that hour by their firing, but 
sometimes sent a ramrod through the glass to assist at the 
princess’s toilette. One afternoon the king was seized with a 
sort of apoplexy in his sleep, which, as he always snored ex- 
tremely loud, might have carried him off without much ob- 
servation, had not his daughter observed him grow black in 
the face, and restored him by timely application. She is equally 
unfortunate about the same time in her father-in-law the Mar- 
grave, who is mischievous enough to recover, after breaking a 
bloodvessel by falling down stairs in a fit of drunkenness. At 
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last she gets away with great difficulty, and takes her second 
leave of the parental roof, with even less regard for its inhabitants 
than she had felt on first quitting its shelter. 

On her return to Bareith, she finds the Margraye quite bro- 
ken in health, but extravagantly and Aonvuradbly in love with a 
lame, dwarfish, mid«dle-aged lady, the sister of her antient go- 
verness, whom he proposes to marry, to the great -discomtiiure 
of the princess and his son. ‘They remonstrate with the lady, 
however, on the absurdity of such an union; and she promises 
to be cruel, and live single. In the mean time, one of the Mar- 
grave’s daughters is taken with a kind of madness of a very in- 
decorous character ; which indicates itself by frequent impro- 
prieties of speech, and an habit of giving invitations, of no equi- 
vocal sort, to every man that comes near her. ‘The worthy Mar- 
grave, at first, undertakes to cure this very troublesome com- 
plaint by a brisk course of beating ; but this not being found to 
answer, it is thought expedient to try the effect of marriage ; 
and, that there may be no harin done to any body, they look out 
a certain Duke of Weimar, who is as mad as the lady—though 
somewhat in a different way. his prinee’s malady consisted 
chiefly in great unsteadiness of purpose, and a trick of outra- 
geous and inventive boasting. Both the princess and her hus~ 
band, however, take great pains to bring about this well- assorted 
match; and, by dint of flattery and intimidation, it is actually car- 
ried through—though the bridegroom sends a piteous message 
on the morning of his wedding day, begging to be off, and keeps 
them from twelve till four o’clock in the morning before he can 
be persuaded to go to bed. In the mean time, the princess 
gives great offence to the populace and the preachers ot Bareith, 

y giving a sort of masked ball, and riding oecasionally on horse- 
back. Her husband goes to the wars, and returns very much 
out of hamour with her brother Frederic, who talks contermptu- 
ously of little courts and little princes. The old Margrave falls 
into a confirmed hectic, and writes déllets-dous to his lite lady, 
so tender as to turn one’s stomach; but at last dies in an edi- 
fying manner, to the great satisfaction of all his friends and. ac- 
quaintances. Old l’rederic promises fair, at the same time, to 
follow his example ; for he is seized with a confirmed dropsy. 
His legs swell, and burst ; and give out so much water, that he 
is obliged for several days to sit with them in buckets. By a 
kind of miracle, however, he recovers, and goes a campaign- 
ing for several years after. 

he Memoirs are rather dull for four or five years. after the 
author’s accession to the throne of Bareith. She makes various 
journies, and suffers from various distempers—has innumerable 
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quarrels with all the neighbouring potentates about her own pre- 
cedence and that of her attendants ; fits up several villas, gives 
balls ; and sometimes quarrels with her husband, and sometimes 
nurses hi:n in his illness. In 1740 the King her father dies in 
good earnest; and makes, it must be acknowledged, a truly he- 
roic, though somewhat whimsical ending. Finding himself fast 
going, he hid himself placed early in the morning in his wheel- 
chair, and went to tell the queen to rise and see him die. He 
then took farewell ‘of his children ; and gave some sensible ad- 
vice to his son, and the ministers and generals whom he had 
assembled. Afterwards he had his best horse brought, and pre- 
sented it with a good grace to the oldest of his generals. He 
ordered all the servants to put on their new liveries; and, when 
this was done, he looked on them with an air of derision, and 
said, ‘ Vanity of vanities!’ He commanded his physician to 
tell him exactly how long he had to live ; and when he answer- 
ed, ‘ about half an hour,’ he asked for a looking-glass, and 
said, with a smile, that he did look ill enough, and saw * qu'il 
« ferait une vilaine grimace en mourant.’ When the clergymen 
proposed to come and pray with him, he said, * he knew al- 
‘ ready all they had to say, and that they might go about their 
* business.’ In a short time after he expired in great tran- 
quillity. 

Though the new King came to visit his sister soon after his 
accession, and she went to return the compliment at Berlin, she 
says there was no longer any cordiality between them ; and that 
she heard nothing but complaints of his avarice, his ill temper, 
his ingratitude, and his arrogance. She gives him great credit 
for talents, but entreats her readers to suspend their judgment as 
to the real character of this celebrated Monarch, till they have per- 
used the whole of her Memoirs. What seems to have given her 
the worst opinion of him, was his impolite habit of making jokes 
about the small domains and scanty revenues of her husband. 
For the two following years she travels all over Germany, abus- 
ing all the principautés she meets with. In 1742, she goes to see 
the coronation of the new Emperor at Francfort, and has a long 
negociation about the ceremony of her introduction to the Em- 
press. After various projets had been offered and rejected, she 
made these three conditions :—Ist, That the whole cortege of 
the Empress should receive her at the bottom of the staircase. 
2dly, ‘That the Empress herself should come to meet her at the 
outside of the door of her bed-chamber. And, $dly, That she 
should be allowed an arm-chair during the interview. Whole 
days were spent in the discussion of this proposition ; and at last 
the two first articles were agreed to; but all that she could make 
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of the last was, that she should have a very large chair without 
arms, and the Empress a very small one with them !—Her ac- 
count of the interview we all's her own words. 

‘ Je vis cette princesse le jour suivant. J’avoue qu’d sa place 
j’aurois imaginé toutes les étiquettes et les cérémonies du monde pour 
m’empécher de paroitre. L’Impératrice est d’une taille au-dessous 
de la petite, et si puissante qu’elle semble une boule ; elle est laide 
au possible, sans air et sans grace. Son esprit répond a sa figure ; 
elle est bigotte a l’excés, et passe les nuits et les jours dans son ora- 
toire : les vieilles et les laides sont ordinairement le partage du bon 
Dieu. Elle me recut en tremblant et d’un air si décontenancé qu’elle 
ne put me dire un mot. Nous nous assimes. Aprés avoir gardé 

uelque temps le silence je commengai la conversation en francais. 
lle me repondit, dans son jargon autrichien, qu’elle n’entendoit pas 
bien cette langue et qu’elle me prioit de lui parler en allemand. Cet 
entretien ne fut pas long. Le dialecte autrichien et le bas-saxon 
sont si différens, qu’a moins d’y étre accoutumé on ne se comprend 
int. C’est aussi ce qui nous arriva. Nous aurions préparé a rire 
aun tiers par les coq-i-l’Ane que nous faisions, n’entendant que par-ci 
par-l2 un mot qui nous faisoit deviner !e reste. Cette princesse étoit 
si fort esclave de son étiquette qu’elle auroit cru faire un crime de 
lése-grandeur en m’entretenant dans une langue étrangére, car elle 
savoit le francais. L’Empereur devoit se trouver A cette visite ; mais 
il étoit tombé si malade qu’on craignoit méme pour ses jours.’ p. 345 
& 346. 

After this she comes home in very bad humour; and the 
Memoirs break off abruptly with her detection of an intrigue 
between her husband and her favourite attendant, and her dis- 
satisfaction with the dull formality of the Court of Stutgard. 
We hope the sequel will soon find its way to the public. 


Some readers may think we have dwelt too long on such a 
tissue of impertinencies; and others may think an apology 
requisite for the tone of levity in which we have spoken of so 
many atrocities. The truth is, that we think this book of 
no trifling importance, and that we could not be serious upon 
the subject of it without being both sad and angry. Betore 
edition, however, we shall add one word in seriousness,—to 
avoid the misconstructions to which we might otherwise be 
liable. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that Monarchy, and Hereditary 
Monarchy, is by far the best form of government that Luman 
wisdom has yet devised for the administration «f considerable 
nations, and that it will always continue to be the most perfcct 
which human virtue will admit of. We are not readily to be sus- 
pected, therefore, of any wish to produce a distaste or eontempt 
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for this fourm cf government ; and beg leave to say, that though 
the tacts we have now collected are certainly such as to give no 
favourable impression of the private manners or person ral dispo- 
sitions of soveycigns, we conceive that good, rather than evil, i is 
likely to result from their dissemination. This we hold, in 
the first place, on the strength of the general maxim, that all 
truth must be ultim: ately salutary : and all dece ‘ption pernicious. 
But we think we can see a little how this maxim applies to the 
particular case before us. 

In the first place, then, we think it of service to the cause of 
royalty, in an age of violent passions and rash experiments, 
to show that most of the vices and defects which such vimes 
are apt to bring to light in particular sovereigns, are owing, 
not so much to any particular unworthiness or unfitness 10 
the individual, as to the natural operation of the cireumstan- 
ces in which he i is placed ; and are such as those circumstances 
have always generated in a certain degree in those who have 
been exposed to them. Such considerations, it appears to us, 
when taken along with the strong and irresistible arguments 
for monareclical government in ‘general, are well calculated 
to allay that great impatience and dangerous resentment with 
which nations in turbulent times are apt to consider the faults 
of their sovereigns ; and to unite with our steady attachment 
und entire respect for the office, a very great degree of indul- 
gence for the personal defects of the individual who may hap- 
pen to fill it. Monarchs, upon this view of things, are to be 
considered as persons who are placed, for the public good, 
in situations where not only their oombiet but their moral qua- 
lities are liable to be greatly impaired ; and who are poorly 
paid in empty splendour, and anxious power, for the sacrifice 
of their affections, and of the many engaging qualities which 
inight have blossomed in a lower region. If. we look with in- 
dulgence upon the roughness of sailors, the pedantry of school- 
inasters, and the frivolousn iess of beauties, we should learn to 
regard, with something of the same feclings, the selfishness and 
the cunning of kings. 

In the second place, we presume to think that the general 
adoption of these opinions as (o the personal defects that are 
likely to result from the possession of sovereign power, may. be 
of use to the Sovereigns themselves, from whom the knowledge 

of their prevalence cannot be very long concealed. Such know- 
‘edge, it is evident, will naturally stimulate the better sort of 
them to counteract the causes whic! ’ ten d to their personal degra- 
dation, and enable them more general ly to surmount their per- 
uiclous opcration, by such Goris and reflections, as have every 
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now and then rescued some powerful spirits from their domi- 
nion, under all the disadvantages of the delusions with which 
they were surrounded. 

Finally, if the general prevalence of these sentiments as to 
the private manners and dispositions of Sovereigns should have 
the effect of rendering the bulk of their subjects less prone to 
blind admiration, and what may be called personal attachment 
to them, we do not imagine that any great harm will be done, 
The less the public knows or cares about the private wishes of 
their Monarch, and the more his individual will is actually 
consubstantiated with the deliberate sanctions of his respon- 
sible counsellors, the more perfectly will the practice of govern- 
ment correspond with its admitted theory, the more wisely will 
affairs be administered for the public, and the more harmo-~ 
niously and securely both for the Sovereign and the people. An 

adventurous warrior may jndeed derive signal advs antages from 
the personal devotedness and enthusiastic attachment of his fol- 
lowers ; but in the civil offices of monarchy, as it exists in mo- 
dern times, the only safe attachment is to the office, and to 
the measures which it sanctions. The personal popularity of 
princes, in so far as we know, has never done any thing but 
harm: and indecd it seems abundently evident, that whatever 
is done merely for the personal gratification of the reigning 
Monarch, that would not have been done at any rate on grounds 
of public ‘expediency, must be an injury to the community, and 
a sacrifice of duty to an unreturned affection; and whatever is 
forborne out of regard to his pleasure, which the interest of 
the country would otherwise have required, is in like manner 
an act of base and unworthy adulation, We do not speak, it 
will be understood, of trifles or things of little moment; but of 
public acts of the government that inyolye the honour or the 
interest of the nation, 





Ant. II. Tales: By the Reverend George Crabbe. 8vo. 
pp. 398, London, 1812. 


W: are very thankful to Mr Crabbe for these Tales; as we 
must always be for any thing that comes from his hands. 
But they are not exactly the tales “which we wanted. We did 
not, however, wish him to write an Epic—as he seems from 
his preface to have imagined. We are perfectly satisfied with 
the length of the picces “he has given us; and delighted with 
their number and var iety. In these respects the volume is ex- 
actly as we could have wished it, But we should haye liked a 
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little more of the deep and tragical passions—of those passions 
which exalt and overwhelm the soul—to whose stormy seat the 
modern muses can so rarely raise their flight—and which he 
has wielded with such terrific force in his Sir Eustace Grey, 
and the Gipsey Woman. What we wanted, in short, were tales 
something in the style of those two singular compositions—with 
less jocularity than prevails in the rest of his writings—rather 
more incidents—and rather fewer details. 

The pieces before us are not of this description ;—they are mere 
supplementary chapters to * the Borough,’ or-‘the Parish Re- 
* gister.” The same tone—the same subjects—the same style, 
measure, and versification ;— the same finished and minute deli 
neation of things quite ordinary and common,—generally very 
engaging when employed upon external objects, but often fatigu- 
ing when directed merely to insignificant characters and habits ; 
—the same strange mixture too of feelings that tear the heart and 
darken the imagination, with starts of low humour and patch- 
es of ludicrous imagery ;—the same kindly sympathy with the 
bumble and innocent pleasures of the poor and inelegant, and 
the same indulgence for their venial offences, contrasted with a 
strong sense of their frequent depravity, and too constant a re- 
collection of the sufferings it produces ;—and, finally, the same 
honours paid to the delicate affections and ennobling passions 
of humble life, with the same generous testimony to their fre- 
quent existence, mixed up as before with a reprobation suffi- 
ciently rigid, and a ridicule sufficiently severe, of their excesses 
and affectations. 
~ Holding this opinion then as to the substantial identity of 
the fabric of this volume, both as to materials and colimentde, 
with that of those which the author has lately given to the 
world, we cannot think of taking up the time of our readers, 
either by renewing the attempt which we formerly * made to 
characterize the peculiar style of poetry which they all exem- 
plify, or by resuming the observations which we then ventured 
to offer as to its merits or defects. If we were required to 
make a comparative estimate of the merits of the present pub- 
lication, or to point out the shades of difference by which it is 
distinguished from those that have gone before it, we should 
say that it has fewer passages that excite that mixed fecling 
of pain and disgust which this author was formerly so much 

iven to raise, and rather more perhaps of those in which 
fis rare gifts of observation and description are lavished up- 

en objects which no fidelity in the rendering, and_no skill 
in the finishing can ever make interesting: but especially we 


# Vol. XII. p. 132. and Vol. XVI. p. 31, 
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should say that there are a greater number of instances on which 
he has combined the natural language and manners of humble 
life with the energy of*true passion, and the beauty of generous 
affection,—in which he has traced out the course of those rich 
and lovely veins even in the rude and unpolished masses that 
lye at the bottom of society,—and unfolded, in the — 
orders of the people, the workings of those finer feelings, an 
the stirrings of those loftier emotions which the partiality of 
other poets had hitherto attributed almost exclusively to actors 
on a higher scene. 

We hope, too, that this more amiable and consoling view 
of human nature will have the effect of rendering Mr Crabbe 
still more popular than we know that he already is, among that 

eat body of the people from among whom almost all his sub- 
jects are taken, and for whose use his lessons are chiefly in- 
tended: and we say this the rather, because it appears to us 
that the volume now before us is more uniformly and directl 
moral and beneficial in its tendency than any of those which 
he has hitherto given to the public—consists less of .mere cu- 
rious specimens of description and gratuitous dissections of 
character, but inculcates for the most part some weighty and 
practical precept, and points right on to the cheerful path by 
which duty leads us forward to enjoyment. In this point of view, 
indeed, we think that many of the stories in the present vo- 
lume may be ranked by the side of the inimitable tales of Miss 
Edgeworth ; and are calculated to do nearly as much good a- 
mong that part of the population with which they are prin- 
eipally occupied. 

But it is not only on account of the moral benefit which 
we think they may derive from them, that we would peculiarly 
recommend the writings of Mr Crabbe to that great proportion 
of our readers which must necessarily belong to the middling or 
humbler classes of the community. We are persuaded that they 
will derive more pleasure from them than readers of any other 
description. Those who do not belong to that rank of society 
with which this powerful writer is chiefly conversant in his 
poetry, or who have not at least gone much among them, and 
attended diligently to their characters and occupations, can 
neither be half aware of the exquisite fidelity of his delinea- 
tions, nor feel in their full force the better part of the emo- 
tions which he has suggested. Vehement passion indeed is of 
all ranks and conditions ; and its language and external indi- 
cations nearly the same in all. Like highly rectified spirit, 
it blazes and enflames with equal force and brightness from 
whatever materials it is extracted. But all the softer and kind- 
lier affections, all the social anxieties that mix with our daily 
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hopes, and endear our home, and colour our existence, wear 
a different livery, and are written in a difierent character in 
almost every great caste or division of society; and the heart 
is warmed, and the spirit is touched by their delineation, ex- 
actly in the same proportion in which we are familiar with the 
types by which they are represented—When Burns, in his 
Detter days, walked out in a fine summer morning with Dugald 
Stewart, aud the latter observed to him what a beauty the 
scattered cottages, with their white walls and curling smoke 
shining in the silent sun, imparted to the landscape, the pea- 
sunt poct answered, that Ae felt that beauty ten times more 
strongly than his companion ; and that it was necessary to be a 
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soltager to know what pure and traneuil pleasures nestied blow 
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those lowly reofs, or read, in their external 2 ‘ence, the 
signs of so many heartlcl: and long-reincmberes ovments, 
In the same ay, the humble and patic nt hoper—-the depress 
ing embarrassmients-—the littie mortifications-——the s!ender tri- 


uimphs, and strange temptations which arise in middling life, and 
e the theme of Mr C rabbe’s finest and most touching repre- 
et itions,—can only be ghessed at by these who elitter in the 
higher walks of existence; while they must raise many a tumul- 
tuous throb and many a for id recollection ii 1 the breasts of those 
10 whom they reflect so truly the image of their own estate, and 
reveal § &O anne x the secrets of their habitual sensations. 

We cannot he Pp thinking, therefore, that though such writings 
as are now belore us must give great pleasu ure to all persons of 
taste and sensibility, thcy will give by far the greatest pleasure 
to those whose condition is least remote from that of the bei: igs 
with whom they are eccupied. But we think also, that it was 
wise and meritorious in Mr Crabbe to occupy himself with such 
beings. In this country, there probably are not less than two 
hundred thousand persons who read for amusement or instruc- 
tion among the middling classes * ef society. In the higher clas- 
ses there are not as many as twenty tho: ss ath It is easy to see 

therefore which a poet should chuse to please for hi is own glory 
ad emolument, and which he shon!d wish to delight and amend 
‘cut of mere padenthvopy. ‘The fact too we wa is, thata 
great part of the larger body are to he full as wall educated and 
as high-minded as the smaller; and, though their taste may not 
be so correct and fastidious, we are pei rsuaded that their sensi- 
pility is is greater. ‘The misfortune is, to be sure, that they are 

















* By the ‘middling classes, we mean almost all those who are be- 
iow the spher c of what is called fashionile or public life, and wha 
div not aim at distinction or notoricty beyond the circle of their equalg 
in fortune and situation. 
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extremely apt to affect the taste, and to counterfeit even that 
absurd disdain of their superiors, of which they are themselves 
the objects ; and that poets have generally thought it safest to 
invest their interesting charactors with all the trappings of splen- 
did fortune and high station, chiefly because those who know 
least about such matters think it unworthy to sympathize in the 
adventures of those who are without them. For our own parts, 
however, we are quite positive, not only that persons in mid- 
dling life would naturally be most touched with the emotions 
that belong to their own condition, but that those emotions are 
in themselves the most powerful, and consequently the best fit- 
ted for poctical or pathetic representation. Even with regard 
to the heroic and ambitious passions, as the vista is longer which 
leads from humble privacy to the natural objects of those pas- 
sions ; so, the career is likely to be longer and more impetuous, 
and its outset more marked by striking and contrasted emotions: 
—and as to all the more tender and less turbulent affections, up- 
on which the beauty of the pathetic is altogether dependent, we 
apprehend it to be quite manifest, that their proper soil and 
nidus is the privacy and simplicity of humble life ;—that their 
very elements are dissipated by the variety of objects that move 
for ever in the world of fashion; and their essence tainted by 
ihe cares and vanities that are diffused in the atmosphere of that 
lofty region. But we are wandering into a long dissertation, 
instead of making our readers acquainted with the book before 
us. ‘The most satisfactory thing we can do, we believe, is to 
give them a plain account of its contents, with such quotations 
and remarks as may occur to us as we proceed. 

‘The volume contains twenty-one tales ;—the first of which is 
called * The Dumb Orators.’ ‘This is not one of the most en- 
gaging; and is not judiciously placed at the portal to tempt he- 
sitating readers to go forward. The fault, however, is entirely 
in the subject, which commands no strong or gencral interest ; 
for it is perfectly well conceived and executed. The object of it, 
is to show, that a man’s fluency and force and intrepidity of 
speech, depends very much upon his confidence of the approba- 
tion of his auditors ; and accordingly it exhibits the orthodoxy, 
Joyal, authoritative Justice Bolt struck quite dumb in an assem- 
bly of Jacobins into which he happens to stray ; and the Jaco- 
bin orator, in like manner, reduced to stammering and imbeci 
lity, when detected at a dinner of parsons. The description 
of Justice Bolt is admirable, and may stand for a portrait of 
more than one provincial dictator. 

* Mectings, or public calls, he never miss’d,—~. 

To dictate often, always to assist ; 
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Oft he the Clergy join’d, and not a cause 
Pertain’d to them but he could quote the laws; 
He, upon tithes and residence display’d 
A fund of knowledge for the hearer’s aid ; 
And could on glebe and farming, wool and grain, 
A long discourse, without a pause, maintain. 

To his experience and his native sense, 
He join’d a bold imperious eloquence ; 
The grave, stern look of men inform’d and wise, 
A full command of feature, heart, and eyes, 
An awe-compelling frown, and fear inspiring size. 
And now, into the vale of years declin’d, 
He hides too little of the monarch-mind ; 
And grows so fond of teaching, that he taught 
Those who instruction needed not, nor sought: 
He kindles anger by untimely jokes, 
And opposition by contempt provokes ; 
Mirth he suppresses by his awful frown, 
And humble spirits, by disdain keeps down ; 
Blam’d by the mild, approv’d by the severe, 
The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. p- 6, 7. 


The second tale, entitled ‘ The Parting Hour,’ is of a moreten- 
der character, and contains some passages of great beauty and pa- 
thos. The story is simply that of a youth ja maiden in humble 
life, who had loved each other from their childhood, but were too 
poor to marry. The youth goes tothe West indice to push his 
fortune ; but is captured by the Spaniards and carried to Manion, 
where, in the course of time, though still sighing for his first love, 
he marrics a Spanish girl, and lives twenty years with her and his 
children—he is then impressed, and carried round the world for 
twenty years longer, and is at last moved by an irresistible im- 
pulse, when old and shattered and lonely, to seck his native town, 
and the scene of his youthful vows. He comes and finds his Ju- 
dith like himself in a state of widowhood, but still brooding like 
himself over the memory of their early love. She had waited 
twelve anxious years without tidings of him, and then married : 
and now when all passion and fuel for passion is extinguished 
within them, the memory of their young attachment endears 
them to each other, and they still cling together in sad and sub- 
dued affection, to the exclusion of all the rest of the world. The 
history of the growth and maturity of their innocent love is 
beautifully given—But we pass on to the scene of their pasting. 


* All things prepar’d, on the expected day 
Was scen the vessel anchor’d.in the bay, 
From her would seamen. in the evening come, 
To take th’ advent’rous /l/en from his home; 
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With his own friends the final day he pass’d, 
And every painful hour, except the last. 
The grieving Father urg’d the cheerful glass, 

To make the moments with less sorrow pass ; 

Intent the Mother look’d upon her son, 

And wish’d th’ assent withdrawn, the deed undone; 

The younger Sister, as he took his way, 

Hung on his coat, and begg’d for more delay: 

But his own Judith call’d hin to the shore, 

Whom he must meet, for they might meet no more ;— 
And there he found her—faithful,. mournful, true, 
Weeping and waiting for a last adieu! 

The ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 

Mov’d with slow steps the melancholy pair : 

Sweet were the painful moments,—but how sweet, 

And without pain when they again should meet!’ p. 29. 


The sad and long-delayed return of this ardent adventurer is 
described in a tone of genuine pathos, agd in some places with 
such truth and force of colouring, as to outdo the efforts of the 
first dramatic representation. 

* But when return’d the Youth?—the Youth no more 
Return’d exulting to his native shore; 
But forty years were past, and then there came 
A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and lame, 
His mind eppress’d with woes, and bent with age his frame: 
Yes ! old and griev’d, «nd trembling with decay, 
Was Allen landing in his native bay : 
In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 
In such an eve he chanc’d the port to reach: 
He was alone ; he press’d the very place 
Of the sad parting, of the last embrace : 
There stood his parents, there retir’d the Maid, 
So fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 
And on that spot, through many a year, his mind 
Turn’d mournful back, half sinking, half resign’d. 
No one was present; of its crew bereft, 
4 single boat was in the billows left ; 
Sent from some anchor’d vessel in the bay, 
At the returning tide to sail away: 
O’er the black stern the moonlight softly play’d, 
The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade : 
All silent else on shore ; but from the town 
A drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 
From the tall houses, here and there, a light 
Serv’d some corfus’d remembrance to excite : 
“ There, ”’ he observ’d, and new emotions felt, 
“ Was my first home—and yonder Judith dwelt.” 
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Sudden there broke upon his grief a noisé 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys : 
Seamen returning tv their ship, were come, 
With idle numbers straying trom their home ; 
Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 
While fancy aided memory :—“* Man! what cheer? ” 
A sailor cried ; ** Art thou at anchor here? ” 
Faintly he answer’d, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face : 
A swarthy matron he beheld, and thought 
She might unfold the very truths he sought ; 
Confus’d and trembling, he the dame address’d : 
** The Booths / yet live they?” pausing and oppress’d : 
Then spake again :—“ Is there no aiicient man, 
** David his name ?—assist me, if you can— 
“¢ Flemings there were—and Judith, doth she live ? ”? 
The woman gaz’d, nor could an answer give ; 
Yet wond’ring stood, and all were silent by, 
Feeling a strange and sdlemn sympathy.’ p.31, 32 


; 32. 
The meeting of the lovers is briefly told. 

‘ But now a Widow, in a village near, 
Chanc’d of the melancholy man to hear : 
Old as she was, to Judith’s bosom came 
Some strong emotions at the well-known name ; 
He was her much-low’d Allen, she had stay’d 
Ten troubled years, a sad afflicted maid,’ &c. 
The once-fond Lovers met ; not grief nor age, 
Sickness or pain, their hearts could disengage : 
Each had immediate confidence ; a friend 
Both now beheld, on whom they might depend : 
** Now is there one to whoin I can express 
** My nature’s weakness, and my soul’s distress. ”’ 


There is somethiing sweet and touching, and in a higher vein 


of poetry, in the story which he tells to Judith of all his adven- 
tures, and of those other ties, of which it still wrings her bosom 
to hear him speak.— We can afford but one little extract. 


‘ There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand; 

In cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day, 

He saw his happy infants round him play ; 

Where summer shadows, made by lotty trees, 

Wav’d o’er his seat, and sooth’d his reveries ; 

E’en then he thought of England, nor could sigh, 
But his fond Jsabel demanded * Why? ” 

Griev’d. by the story, she the sigh repaid, 

And wept in pity for the English Maid:’  p. 85, 36 
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The close is extremely beautiful, and leaves upon the mind 


ust that impression of sadness which is both salutary and de- 


ightful, because it is akin to pity, and mingledwith admiratioa 


and esteem. 


* Here his relation closes, but his mind 
Flies back again some resting-place to find ; 
Thus silent, musing through the day, he sees 
His children sporting by those lofty trees, 
Their mother singing in the shady scene, 
Where the fresh springs burst o’er the lively green ;— 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrigtrts 
The faithful widow by its pow’rful flights ; 
For what disturbs him he aloud will tell, 
And cry—* ’Tis she, my wife! my Jsabel ! ” 
“ Where are my children? ’—Judith grieves to heoa 
How the soul works in sorrows so severe ;— 
Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 
Depriv’d of much he yet may boast a friend ; 
Watcli’d by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Its flight, and watchful finds her when he wakes. 

*Tis now her office ; her attention see ! 

While her friend sleeps beneath that shading tree, 
Careti:!, she guards. him from the glewing heat, 
And pensive inuses at her 4l/en’s feet. 






And where is he? Ali! doubtless in those scenes 
Of his best days, amid the vivid greens, 
Fresh with uanumpber’d rills, where ev’ry gale 
3reathes the rich fragrance, of the neighb’ring vale ; 
Smiles not his wife, and listens as there comes 
The night-bird’s music from the thick’ning glooms ? 
And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
Blaze not with fairy-light the phosphor fly, 
When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumin’d by ? 
This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transicnt flushing of his cheeks ; 
For he is list’ning to the fancied noise 
Of his own children, eager in their joys: — 
All this he feels; a dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 
These strong emotions in her friend to ‘spy 3 
For she can fully of their nature deem 
But see! he breaks the long-protracted theme, 
And wakes and cries—“* My God! *twas but a dream! ”? 89. 40. 
The third tale is * The Gentleman Farmer,’ and is of a coarser 





texture than that we have just been considering,—though fall of 
acute observation, and graphic delineation of ordinary charaq- 
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ters. The hero is not a farmer turned gentleman, but a gen- 
tleman turned farmer—a conceited, active, talking, domincer- 
ing sort of person—who plants and eats and drinks with great 
vigour—keeps a mistress, and speaks with audacious scorn of the 
tyranny of wives, and the impositions of priests, lawyers, and 
physicians. Being but a shallow fellow however at bottom, his 
confidence in his opinions declines gradually as his health de- 
cays; and, being seized with some maladies in his stomach, he 
ends with marrying his mistress, and submitting to be triply 
governed by three of her confederates, in the respective charac- 
ters of a quack doctor, a methodist preacher, and a projecting 
kand steward. We cannot afford any extracts from this per- 
formance. 

The next, which is called ‘ Procrastination,’ has something of 
the character of the * Parting Hour;’ but more painful and less 
refined. It is founded like it on the story of a betrothed youth 
and maiden, whose marriage is prevented by their poverty ; and 
the youth goes to pursue his fortune at sea, while the damsel 
awaits his return, with an old female relation at home. He ie 
crossed with many disasters, and is not heard of for many years. 
In the mean-time, the virgin gradually imbibes her aunt’s pal- 
try love for wealth and finery; and when she comes, after long 
sordid expectation, to inherit her hoards, feels that those new 
tastes have supplanted every warmer emotion in her bosom ; and, 
secretly hoping never more to see her youthful lover, gives her- 
self up to comfortable gossipping and formal ostentatious devo- 
tion. At last, when she is set in her fine parlour, with her chi- 
na and toys, and prayer-books around her, the impatient man 
bursts into her presence, and reclaims her vows. She answers 
coldly, that she has now done with the world, and only studies 
how to prepare to die; and exhorts him to betake himself to the 
same needful meditations. We shall give the conclusion of the 
scene in the author’s own words. The faithful and indignant 
lover replies. 

* Heav’n’s spouse thou art not; nor can I believe 
That God accepts her, who will Man deceive : 
True I am shatter’d, I have service seen, 

And service done, and have in trouble been ; 

My cheek (it shames me not) has lost its red, 

And the brown buff is o’er my features spread ; 
Perchance my speech is rude ; for I among 

Th’ untam’d have been, in temper and in tongue ; 
Have been trepann’d, have liv’d in toil and care, 
And wrought for wealth I was not doom’d to share: 
It touch’d me deeply, for I felt a pride 

la gaining riches tor my destin’d bride : 
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Speak then my fate; fot these my sortows past, 
Time lost, youth fled, hope wearied, and at last 
This doubt of thee—a childish thing to tell, 
But certain truth—my very throat they swell ; 
They stop the breath, and but for shame could I 
Give way to weakness, and with passion cry ; 
These are unmanly struggles, but I feel 
This hour must end them, and perhaps will heal.’ 
Here Dinah sigh’d as if afraid to speak— 
And then repeated—“ They were frail and weak ; 
His soul she lov’d, and hop’d he had the grace 
To fix his thoughts upon a better place.” p. 72. 73. 


Nothing can be more forcible or true to nature, than the de- 


scription of the effect of this cold blooded cant on the warm and 
unsuspecting nature of her disappointed suitor. 
* She ceased :—With steady glance as if to see 
The very root of this hypoc risy,— 
He her small fingers moulded in his hard 
And bronz’d broad hand ; then told her his regard, 
His best respect were gone, but Love had still 
Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet the will— 
Or he would curse her :—Saying this, he threw 
The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu 
To every ling’ring hope, with every care in view. 
Proud and indignant, suffering, sick, and poor, 
He griev’d unseen ; and spoke of Rides no more— 
Till all he felt in Indignation died, 
As hers had sunk in Avarice and Pr ide. 
In health declining as in mind distress’d, 
To some in power his troubles he confess’d, 
And shares a parish-gift. At prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropp’d upon her knees ; 
Thence as she walks the street with stately air, 
As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair : 
When hé, with thickset coat of Badge-man’s blue, 
Moves near her shaded sitk of changeful hue ; 
When his thin locks of grey appro: ach her braid, 
A costly purchase made in beauty’s aid ; 
When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 
Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace, 
And his plain artless look with her sharp meaning face ; 
It might some wonder in a stranger move, 
How these together could have talk’d of love.’ p. 73, 74. 


‘ The Patron,’ which is next in order, is also very good ; 
and contains specimens of very various excellerice. The story 
is that of a young man of humble birth, who shows an early 
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genius for poetry ; and having been, with some inconvenience 
to his parents, provided with a frugal, but regular education, is 
at last taken notice of bya nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
who promises to promote him in the church, and invites him to 
pass an autumn with him at his seat in the country. Here the 
youth, in spite of the admirable admonitions of his father, is 
gradually overcome by a taste for elegant enjoyments, and al- 
lows himself to fall in'love with the enchanting sister of his pro- 
tector. When the family leave him with indifference to return 
to town, he feels the first pang of humiliation and disappoint- 
ment; and afterwards, when he finds thai all his noble friend’s 
fine promises end in obtaining for him a poor drudging place in 
the Cust: IS, he pin es and pines till he falls into insanity; and 
recovers, Giily to die premature ly in the arms of his disappointed 
parents. We cannot make room for the history of the Poet’s 
progress—the father’s warnings—-or the blandishments of the 
careless syren by whom he wes enchanted—though all are ex- 
cellent. We give however the scene of the breaking up of that 
enchantment ;—a description which cannot fail to strike, if it 
had no other merit, from its mere truth and accuracy. 
* Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 
The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 
Roar’d with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods ; 
All green was vanish’d, save of pine and yew, 
That still dis splay’d their mel: sncholy hue ; 
Save the green holly with its berries red, 
And the gree en moss that o’er the gravel spread. 
To public views my Lord must soon attend ; 
And soon the Ladies—would they leave their friend ? 
The time was fix’d —approach’d—was near—was come ; 
The trying time that fill’d his soul with gloom ; 
Thoughtful our Poet in the morning rose, 
And cried, “ One hour my fortune will disclose. ”? 
The morning meal was past ; and all around 
The mansion. rang with each discordant sound ; 
Haste was in every foot, and every look 
The trav’llers’ joy for London-journey spoke : 
Not so our Youth ; whose feelings at the noise 
Of preperation, had no touch of joys; 
Ile pensive stood, and saw each carriage drawn, 
With lackies mounted, ready on the lawn: 
The Ladies came; and Jo/n in terror threw 
One painful glance, and then his eyes withdrew ;- 
Not with such speed, but he in other eyes 
With anguish read—* I pity, but despise— 
* Unhappy boy! presumptuous scrib bler !~y ou, 
* To dream such dreams—be sober, and adieu ! * p- 98, 94. 
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His humiliation and irritability on his first return home, are 
also represented with a thorough knowledge of human nature. 
* Ill brook’d he then the pert familiar phrase, 
The untaught freedom, and th’ inquiring gaze ; 
Much was his temper touch’d, his spleen provok’d, 
When ask’d how Ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or look’d? 
“* What said my Lord of politics? how spent 
“ He there his time? and was he glad he went?” _ p. 96. 
We pass over the consummation of his disappointment ; and 
shall finish our extracts with his last sad return to the humble 
roof of his parents. 
* Silent he enter’d the forgotten room, 
As ghostly forms may be conceiv’d to come ; 
With sorrow-shrunken face and hair upright, 
He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, altr ight ; ; 
But, dead to comfort, and on misery throw n, 
His Parents’ loss he felt not, nor his own. 
But he was cur’d ; for quiet, love, and care, 
Strove with the gloom, and broke on the despair ; 
Yet slow their progress, and as vapours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wint’ry grove ; 
All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 
More and yet more defin’d the trunks appear, 
Tiil the wild prospect stands distinct and clear ;— 
So the dark mind of our young Poet grew 
Clear and sedate; the dreadful mist withdrew ; 
And he resembled that bleak wint’ry scene, , 
Sad, though unclouded ; dismal, though serene.’ p. 101, 102. 


‘The Frank Courtship,’ which is the next in order, is ra- 
nas in the merry vein; and contains even less than Mr Crabbe’s 
usual moderate allowance of incident. The whole of the story 
is, that the daughter of a rigid Quaker, having been educated 
from home, conceives a slight prejudice against the ungallant 
manners of the sect, and is prepared to be very contemptuous 
and uncomplying when her father proposes a sober youth of the 
persuasion for a husband ;—but is so much struck with the 
beauty of his person, and the cheerful reasonableness of his 
deportment at their first interview, that she instantly yields her 
conseut. There is an excellent description of the father and 
the unbending elders of his tribe ; and some fine traits of natur- 
al coguetry. We can only ailord room, however, for the first 
introduction and characteristic description of the lover. 

* The couple gaz’d—were silent, and the Maid 

Look’d in his face, to make the Man afraid ; 

The Man, unmov’d, upon the Maiden cast 


A steady view—so salutation pass’d ; 
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But in this instant SybiP’s eye had seen 

The tall fair person, and the still staid mien ; 

The glow that temp’rance o’er the cheek had spread, 
Where the soft down half veil’d the purest red ; 
And the serene deportment that proclaim’d 

A heart unspotted, and a life unblam’d : 

But then with these she saw attire too plain, 

The pale brown coat, though worn, without a stain ; 
The formal air, and something of the pride 

That indicates the wealth it seems to hide ; 

And looks that were not, she conceiv’d, exempt 
From a proud pity, or a sly contempt.’ p. 118, 119. 


‘ The Widow’s Tale’ is also rather of the facetious order. 
It contains the history of a farmer’s daughter, who comes home 
from her boarding-school a great deal. too fine to tolerate the 

ross habits, or submit to the filthy drudgery. of- her father’s 
oe ; but is induced, by the warning history and sensible ex- 
hortations of a neighbourmg widow, in whom she expected to 
find a sentimental companion, to reconcile herself to all those 
ebominations, and marry a jolly young farmer in the neighbour- 
hood.. The account of her horrors, en first coming down, is in 


Mr Crabbe’s best style of Dutch painting—a little coarse, and: 


needlessly minute—but perfectly true, and'‘marvellously coloured. 

* Us’d to spare meals, dispos’d in manner pure, 
Her father’s kitchen she could ill endure ; 
Where by the steaming beef he hungry sat, 
And laid at once a pound upon his plate ; 
Hot from the field, her eager brother seiz’d 
An equal part, and hunger’s rage appeas’d ; 
The air surcharged with: moisture, flagg’d around, 
And the offended Damsel sigh’d and frown’d ; 
The swelling fat in lumps conglomerate laid, 
And fancy’s sickness seiz’d the loathing Maid: 
But when the men beside their station took, 
The maidens with them, and with these the cook ; 
When one huge wooden bowl before them stood, 
Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 
With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen ; 
When from a single horn the party drew 
Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 
Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and came again,— 
She could not breathe; but, with a heavy sigh, 
Rein’d the fair neck, and shut the offended eye ; 
She minc’d the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder’d much to see the ereatures dine.’ p. 12864), 
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‘ The Mother’ is not one of ‘the most felicitous of Mr 
Crabbe’s imaginations. The story is that of a vain and absurd 
widow, who abandons the plainest of two daughters to the care 
ef a pious aunt, and educates the other for a beauty and heiress 
at home, ‘The favourite however dics ; and her mother is pleas- 
ed to adopt her neglected sister into her high destination. She 
of course insists upon her breaking off an engagement she had 
formed with a worthy parson at her aunt’s ; and the poor girl 
languishes in the midst of hated splendour, and dies at last of @ 
broken heart,—but full of sublime resignation and holy hope. 


* Arabella,’ again, is somewhat jocular.—This heroine is the 
wit and beauty and pattern of a country town—much courted 
by all the aspiring youth in the neighbourhood, but prodigious- 
ly difficult in her choice, but especially on the score of morals. 
After discarding two or three very amiable suitors, on account 
of certain little gallantries that had been imputed to them, she 
is left unmolested with any very ardent suit for twelve or fifteen 
years; and then submits to marry an elderly West India mer- 
chant, with three yellow bastards! The mollification of her 
nature is thus facetiously described. 

“ Let us proceed :—Twélve brilliant years were past, 

Yet each with less of glory than the last ; 
Whether these years to this fair Virgin gave 

A softer mind—effect they often have ; 

Whiether the Virgin-state was not so bless’d 

As that good Maiden in her zeal profess’d ; 

Or whether lovers falling from her train, 

Gave greater price to these she could retain, 

Is all unknown ;—but Arabella now 

Was kindly listening to a Merchant’s vow ; 

Who offer’ terms so fair, against his love 

To strive was folly, so she never strove. 

Man in his earlier days we often find 

With a too easy and unguarded mind ; 

But by increasing years and prudence taught, 
Ile grows reserv’d, and docks up every thought ; 
Not thus the Maiden, fur in blooming youth 
She hides her thought, and guards the tender truth ; 
This, when no longer young, no more she hides, 
But frankly in the favour’d swain confides: 
Man, stubborn Man, is like the growing tree, 
That longer standing, still will harder be ; 

And like its fruit, the Virgin, first austere, 

Taen kindly softening with the ripening year.’ _p. 168, 169. 


* The Lover’s Journey’ is a pretty fancy ; and very well exe- 
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cuted,—at least as to the descriptions it contains.—A lover takes 
a long ride to see his mistress ; and passing in full hope and joy 
through a barren and feuny country, finds beauty in every thing. 
Being put out of humour, however, by missing the lady at the 
end of this stage, he proceeds through a loy ely landscape, and 
finds every thing ugly and disagree able. At last he meets his 
fair one --is reconciled—and returns along with her; when the 
landscape presents neither beauty nor deformity, and excites no 
emotion oleae rina mind engrossed with more lively sensa- 
tions. There is nothing in this volume, or perhaps in any part 
of Mr Crabbe’s writings, more exquisite than some of the de- 
scriptions in this story. ‘The following, though by no means 
the best, is too characteristic of the : author to be omitted. 
‘ First o’er a barren heath beside the coast 
Orlando rode, and joy began to boast. 
“* This neat low gorse, ” said he, “ with golden bloom, 
* Delights each sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 
* And this gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 
‘ A man at leisure might admire for hours ; 
This green-fring’d cup-moss has a scarlet tip, 
That yields to nothing but my Laura’s lip ; 
“ And ten how fine this herbage! men may say 
** A heath is barren; nothing is so gay. 
Onward he went, and fiercer grew the heat, 
Dust rose in clouds before the horse's feet ; 
For now he pass’d through lanes of f burning sand, 
Bounds to thin crops or yet uncultur’d land ; 
Where the dark poppy dourish’d on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mock’d the thin-set rye. 
The Lover rede as hasty lovers ride, 
And reach’d a common pasture wild and wide ; 
Small black-legg’d sheep devour with hunger keen 
The meager herbage, fleshless, lank and lean : : 
Such o’er thy level turf, Newmarket! stray, 
And there, with other Black-legs, find their prey : 
He saw some scatter’d hovels; turf was pil’d 
In square brown stacks; a prospect bleak and wild! 
A mill, indeed, was in the centre found, 
With short sear herbage withering all around ; 
A smith’s black shed oppos’d a wright’s long shop, 
And join’d an inn where humble tr: rvellers stop. p. 176, 177. 
The iollowing picture of a_fen is what few other artists would 
have thought of attempting, and no other could possibly have 
exccuted. 
‘ But next appear’d a dam,—so call the place,— 
Where lies a road confin’d in narrow space ; 
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A work of labour, for on either cide 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide, 

With dykes on either hand hy Ocean’s self supplied : 

Far on the right, the distant sea is seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 

Benesth an ancient bridge, the straiten’d flood 

Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp that on the borders grow, 

Bend their brown fowrets to the stream below, 

Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 

Here a grave Flore scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears 2 rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread, 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 

Birds, save a wat’ry tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. § p. 178-890, 

The features of the fine country are less perfectly drawn: 
But what, indeed, could be made of the vulgar fine country of 
Englund? If Mr Crabbe had had the gcod fortune to live 
ainong ow Highland hills, and lakes, and upland woods—our liv- 
ing floods sweeping the forests of pine—our lonely vales and rough 
copse-covered cliffs ; what a delicious picture would his unrival- 
led powers have enabled him to give to the world !—But we have 
no right to complain, while we have such pictures as this of a 
group of Gypsies. It is evidently finished con amore, and does 
appear to us to be absolutely perfect, both in its moral and its 
physical expression. 
* Again the country was enclos’d; a wide 

And sandy road has banks on either side ; 

Where, lo! a hollow on the left appear’d, 

And there a Gypsy-tribe their tent had rear’d ; 

’Twas open spread, to catch the morning sun, 

And they had now their early meal begun, 

When two brown Boys just left their grassy seat, 

The early Trav’ler with their pray’rs to greet: 

While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 

He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 

Prepar’d the force of early powers to try : 
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Sudden a look of languor he descries, 

And well-feigned apprehension in her eyes ; 

Train’d but yet savage, in her speaking face, 

He mark’d the features of her vagrant race ; 
When a light laugh and roguish leer express’d 
The vice implanted in her youthful breast : 

Forth from the tent her elder Brother came, 

Who seem’d offended yet forbore to blame 

The young-designer, but could only trace 

The looks of pity in the Trav’ler’s face : 

Within, the Father, who from fences nigh 

Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 
Watch’d now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by : 
On ragged rug, just borrow’d from the bed, 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dress’ d, 

Reclin’d the Wife, an vinkant at her breast ; 

Tn her wild face some touch of grace remain’d, 

OF vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 

Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 

Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants to state, 
Cursing his tardy aid—her Mother there 

With Gipsy -state engross’d the only chair ; 

Solemn and dull her ‘look ; ; with such she stands, 
And reads the Milk-maid’s fortune in her honda, 
Tracing the lines of life ; assum’d through years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With hard and savage eye she views the food, 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood : 
Last in the group, the worn-out Grandsire sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 

Useless, despis’d, his w orth less labours done, 

And half protected by the vicious Son, 

Who half supports him ; he with heavy glance, 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance ; 
And, by the sadness in his face, appears 

To trace the progress of their future years ; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceit, 
Must wildly wander each unpractis’d cheat ; 

What shame and grief, what punishment and pain, 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain— 
Ere they like him approach their Jatter end, 
Without ‘a hope, a comfort, or a friend!’ p. 180-82. 


The next story, which is entitled § Edward Shore,’ also 
contains many passages of exquisite beauty. The hero is a 
young man of aspiring genius and enthusiastic temper, with 
un ardent love of virtue, but no settled principles either of 
conduct or opinion. He first conceives an attachment for an 
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amiable girl, who is captivated with his conversation ;—but 
being toe poor to marry, soon comes to spend more of his 
time in the family of an elderly sceptic of his acquaintance, 
who had recently married a young wife, and placed unbounded 
confidence in her virtue, and the honour of his friend. In a 
moment of temptation, they abuse this confidence. The hus- 
band renounces him with dignified composure; and he falls at 
once from the romantic pride of his virtue. He then seeks the 
company of the dissipated and gay; and ruins his health and 
fortune, without regaining his tranquillity. When in gaol, and 
miserable, he is relieved by an unknown hand ; and traces the 
benefaction to the friend whose former kindness he had so ill re- 
paid. ‘This humiliation falls upon his proud spirit and shattered 
nerves with an overwhelming force; and his reason fails be- 
neath it. He is for some time a raving maniac; and then falls 
into a state of gay and compassionable imbecility, which is de- 
scribed with inimitable beauty in the close of this story. We 
can afford but a few extracts. ‘The nature of the seductions 
which led to his first fatal lapse, are well intimated in the fol- 
lowing short passage. _ 
‘ Then as the Friend repos’d, the younger Pair 
Sat down to cards, and play’d beside his chair ; 
Till he awaking, to his books applied, 
Or heard the music of th’ obedient Bride : 
If mild th’ evening, in the fields they stray’d, 
And their own flock with partial eye survey’d ; 
But oft the Husband, to indulgence prone, 
Resum’d his book, and bade them walk alone. 
This was obey’d; and oft when this was done 
They calmly gaz’d on the declining sun ; 
In silence saw the glowing landscape fade, 
Or, sitting, sang beneath the arbor’s shade : 
Till rose the moon, and on each youthful face, 
Shed a soft beauty, and a dangerous grace.’ p- 198, 199. 
The ultimate downfal of this lofty mind, with its agonizing 
gleams of transitory recollection, form a picture, than which we 
do not know if the whole range of our poetry, rich as it is in 
representations of disordered intellect, furnishes any thing more 
touching, or delineated with more truth and delicacy. 
‘ Harmless at length th’ unhappy man was found, * 
The spirit settled, but the reason drown’d ; 
And all the dreadful tempest died away, 
To the dull stillness of the misty day. 
And now his freedom he attain’d,— if free 
The lost to reason, truth and hope, can be ; 
His friends, or wearied with the charge, or sure 
The harmless wretch was now beyond a cure, 
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Gave him to wander where he pleas’d, and find 
His own resources for the eager mind: 
The playful children of the place he meets, 
Playiul with them he rambles through the strects ; 
In all they need, his stronger arm he fends, 
And his lost mind to these ¢ approving ig friends. 
That gentle Maid, whom once the Youth had lov’d, 
Ts now with mild religious pity mov’d ; 
Kindly she chides his boyish flights, while he 
Will for a moment fix’d and pensive be ; 
And as she trembling speaks, his lively eyes 
Explore her looks, he listens to her sighs ; 
Charm’d by her voice, th’ harmonious sounds invade 
His clouded mind, and for a time persuade : 
Like a pleas’d Infant, who has newly caught 
From the maternal glance, a gleam of thought ; 
Iie stands enrapt, the half-known voice to hear, 
And starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 
Rarely from town, nor then unwatch’d, he goes, 
In darker mood, as if to hide his woes ; 
But soon returning, with mapettenc e seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and speaks ; 
Speaks a wild speech, with action all as wild— 
The children’s leader, and himself a child; 
He spins their top, or, at their bidding, bends 
His back, while o’er it leap his laughing friends ; 
Simple and weak, he acts the boy once more, 
And heedless ihtidees call him Selly Shore.’ p. 206, 207. 


s Squire Thomas’ is not nearly so interesting. This is the 
history of a mean domineering spirit, who, having secured the 
succession of a rich relation by assiduous flattery, looks about 
for some obsequious and yielding fair one, from whom he may 
exact homage in his turn. He thinks he has found such a one 
in a lowly damsel i in his neighbourhood, and marries her with- 
out much premeditation ;—w when he discovers, to his consterna- 
tion, not only that she has the spirit of a virago, but that she 
and her family have decoyed him into the match, to revenge or 
indemnify themselves for his having run away with the whole 
inheritance of their common relative. She hopes to bully him 
into a separate maintenance—but his avarice refuses to buy his 
peace at such a price; and they continue to live together on a 
very successful system of mutual tormenting. 


‘ Jesse and Colin’ pleases us better. Jesse is the orphan of 
a poor clergyman, who goes, upon her father’s death, to live 
with a rich old lady who had been his friend; and Colin is a 
young farmer, whose father had speculated away an handsome 
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roperty ; and who, though living in a good degree by his own 
Gen, yet wished the damsel (who half wished it also) to re- 
main and share his humble lot. The rich lady proves to be 
suspicious, overbearing aud selfish ; and sets Jesse upon the ig- 
noble duty of acting the spy and informer over the other de- 
pendants of her household; on the delineation of whose cha- 
yacters Mr Crabbe has lavished « prodigious power of observa- 
tion and correct description :--But this not suiting her pure 
and ingenuous mind, she suddenly leaves the splendid man- 
sion, and returns to her native village, where Colin and his 
mother soon persuade her to form one of their happy family. 
There is a great deal of goodleartedness in this tale, and a 
kind of moral beauty, which bas lent more than usual clegance 
to the simple pictures it presents. We are tempted to extract 
a good part of the denouement. 
* The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, 
But felt not then the beauties it display’d ; 
There many a pleasant object met his view, 
A rising wood of oaks behind it grew ; 
A stream ran by it, and the village-green 
And public road were from the garden seen ; 
Save where the pine and larch the bound’ry made, 
And on the rose beds threw a softening shade. 
‘ The Mother sat beside the garden-door, 
Dress’d as in times ere she and hers were poor ; 
The broad-laced cap was known in ancient days, 
When Madam’s dress compell’d the village praise : 
And still she look’d as in the times of old, 
tre his last farm the erring husband sold ; 
While yet the Mansion stood in decent state, 
And paupers waited at the well-known gate. 
** Alas! my Son!” the Mother cried, “ and why 
That silent grief and oft-repeated sigh? 
True we are poor, but thou hast never felt 
Pangs to thy father for his error dealt ; 
Pangs from strong hopes of visionary gain, 
For ever rais’d, and ever found in vain. 
He rose unhappy! from his fruitless schemes, 
As guilty wretches from their blissful dreams ; 
But thou wert then, my Son, a playful child, 
Wondering at gricf, gay, innocent, and wild ; 
Listening at times to thy poor mother’s sighs, 
With curious looks and innocent surprise ; 
Thy father dying, thou, my virtuous boy, 
My comfort always, wak’d my soul to joy ; 
With the poor remnant of our fortune left, 
Thou hast our station of its gloom bereft, &c. 
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* Yet art thou sad; alas! my Son, I know 


“« Thy heart is wounded, and the cure is slow ; 

“ Fain would I think that Jesse still may come 

** ‘lo share the comforts of our rustic home : 

** She surcly Jov’d thee ; I have seen the maid, 

“ When thou hast kindly brought the Vicar aid,— 
“€ When thou hast eas’d his bosom of its pain, 

“ 


Oh! [have seen her —she will come again.” 

The Matron ceas’d; and Colin stood the while 

Silent, but striving for a grateful snile ; 

He theu replied—“ Ah! sure had Jesse stay’d, 

“* And shar’d the comforts of our sylvan shade, ” &c. 
Sighing he spake—but hark ! he hears th’ approach 

Of rattling wheels! and lo! the evening-coach 

Once more the movement of the horses’ feet 

Makes the fond heart with strong emotion beat : 

Faint were his hopes, but ever had the sight 

Drawn him to gaze beside kis gate at night; 

And when with rapid wheels it hurried by, 

He griev’d his parent with a hopeless sigh ; 

And could the blessing have been bought—what sum 

Had he not oifer’d, to have Jesse come ? 

She came—he saw her bending from the door, 

Her face, her smile, and he beheld no more ; 

Lost in his joy—the mother lent her aid 

T’ assist and to detain the willing Maid ; 

Who thought her late, her present home to make, 

Sure of a welcome for the Vicar’s sake ; 

But the good Parent was so pleas’d, so kind, 

So pressing Colin, she so much inclin’d, 

‘That night advanc’d; and then so long detain’d, 

No wishes to depart she felt, or feign’d ; 

Yet lomg in doubt she stood, and then perforce remain’d. 
In the mild evening, in the scene around, 

The Maid, now free, peculiar beauties found ; 

Blended with village-tones, the evening gale 

Gave the sweet night-bird’s warblings to the vale ; 

The youth embolden’d, yet abash’d, now told 

Ilis fondest wish, nor found the Maiden cold,’ &c. p. 240. 41. 


‘ The Struggles of Conscience,’ though visibly labcured, 


and, we should suspect, a favourite with the author, pleases us 
Jess than any tale in the volume. It is a long account of a low 
base fellow, who rises by mean and dishonourable arts to a sort 
of opulence ; and, without ever committing any flagrant crime, 
sullics his mind with all sorts of selfish, heartless, and unworthy 
acts, till he becomes a prey to a kind of languid and loathsome 
remorse. 

« The Squire and the Priest’ we do not like much better. 
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A free living and free thinking squire had been galled by the 
public rebukes of his unrelenting pastor, and breeds up a de- 
pendent relation of his own to succeed to his charge. The 
youth drinks and jokes with his patron to his heart’s content, 
during the progress of his education ;—but just as the old 
censor dies, falls into the society of Saints, becomes a rigid 
and intolerant Methodist, and converts half the parish, to the 
infinite rage of his patron, and his own ultimate aflliction. 


‘ The Confidant’ is more interesting ; though not altogether 
pleasing. A fair one makes a slip at the early age of fifteen, 
which is concealed from every one but her mother, and a senti- 
mental friend, from whom she could conceal nothing. Eler after 
tife is pure and exemplary ; and at twenty-five she is married to 
a worthy man, with whom she lives in perfect innocence and con- 
cord for many happy years. At last, the confidant of her ehild- 
hood, whose lot hasbeen less prosperous, starts upand importunes 
her for money—not forgetting to hint at the fatal secret of which 
she is the depository. After agonizing and plundering her for 
years, she at last comes and settles herself in her house, and 
embitters her whole existence by her selfish threats and un 
nerous extortions. ‘The husband, who had been greatiy dle 
turbed at the change in his wife’s temper and spirits, at last ac- 
cidentally overhears enough to put him in possession of the 
fact ; and resolving to forgive a fault so Jong past, and so weil 
repaired, takes occasion to intimate his knowledge of it, and his 
disdain of the false confidant, in an ingenious apolorue,—which, 
however, is plain enough to drive the pestilent visitor from his 
house, and to restore peace and confidence to the bosom of his 


grateful wife. 


‘ Resentment’ is one of the pieces in which Mr Crabbe has 
exercised his extraordinary powers of giving pain—though not 
gratuitously in this instance,—nor without Inculcating a strony 
lesson of forgiveness and compassion. A imiddie aged merchant 
marries a lady of good fortune, and persuades her to make it 
all over to him when he is on the eve of bankruptcy. He is 
reduced to utter beggary ; and his wife bitterly and deeply re- 
senting the wrong he had done her, renounces all connexion 
with him, and endures her own reverses with magnanimity. 
At last a distant relation leaves her his fortune ; and she returns 
to the enjoyment of moderate wealth, and the exercise of charity 
to all but a miserable husband. Broken by age and disease, 
he now begs the waste sand from the stone-cutters, and sells it 
en an ass through the streets : 

* And from each trifling gift 
Made shift to Hve—and wreteled was the shift.” 
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The unrelenting wife descries him creeping through the wet 
at this miserable employment ; but still withholds all relic f, in 
spite of the touching entreaties of her compassionate handmaid, 
whose natare is as kind and yielding as that of her mistress is 
hard and inflexible. Of all the pictures of mendicant poverty 
that have ever been brought forward in prose or verse—in cha- 
rity sermons or seditious harangues—we know of none half so 
moving or complete—so powerful and so true—as is contain- 
ed in the following passages. 

A dreadful winter came ; each day severe, 
Misty when mild, and icy-cold when clear ; 
And still the hum jle dealer took his load, 
Returning slow, and shivering on the road: 
The Lady, still relentless, saw him come, 
And said,—“ I wonder, has the Wretch a home ! ” 
* A hut! a hovel !’—* Then his fate appears 
* To suit his crime. ”?-—‘ Yes, Lady, not his years : — 
* No! nor his sufferings—nor that form decay ’"d: 
* The snow,’ quoth Susan, * falls upon his bed,— 
* It blows beside the thatch—it melts upon his head. — 
*“ »Tis weakness, child, for grieving guilt to feel: ”” 
* Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal ; 
Through his bare dress appears his shrivel’d skin, 
And ill he fares without, and worse within: 
With that weak body, lame, diseas’d, and slow, 
What cold, pain, peril, must the sufferer know hie 
Oh! how those flakes of snow their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within ; 
His very heart seems frozen as he goes, 
Leading that starv’d companion of his woes : 
He tried to pray—his lips, I saw them move, 
And he so turn’d his piteous looks above ; 
But the fierce wind the willing heart oppos’d, 
And, ere he spoke, the lips in misery clos’d ; 
When reach’d his. home, to what a cheerless fire 
* And chilling bed will these cold limbs retire ! 
* Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 
‘ Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 
I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 
With straw collected in a putrid state : 
There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm him, rather than the blaze ; 
The sullen, smoaky blaze, that cannot last 
One nioment after his attempt is past : 

‘ And I so warmly and so purely laid, 

© To s.ik to rest—indeed, : am. afrai ds p- 820—S22, 

The lady at last is moved, by this pleading pity, to send 
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him a little relief; but has no sooner dismissed her delighted 
messenger, than she repents of her weakness, and begins te 
harden her heart again by the recollection of his misconduct. 
‘ Thus fix’d, she heard not her Attendant glide 

With soft slow step—till, standing by her side, 

The trembling Servant gasp’d for breath, and shed 

Relieving tears, then uttered—* He is dead!” 

** Dead! ” said the startled Lady: “ Yes, he felt 

“ Close at the door where he was wont to dwell. 

“« There his sole friend, the Ass, was standing by, 

“ Half dead himself, to see his Master die. ”? p. 324-5. 


‘ The Wager ’ is not of this tragical complexion. It is s 
story, not of the most dignified kind, of two married friends ; 
one of whom boasted of having his wife entirely at his com- 
mand, while the other confessed that he was in some respects un- 
der the dominion of his. ‘The henpecked man, however, roused 
by the taunts of his neighbour, offers, one night, to lay a wager 
that he will make a trip to Newmarket with less resistance from 
his spirited wife, than his friend will find in his submissive one; 
—and he wins the wager ;—the pretender to obedience wheed- 
ling her imaginary master into absolute compliance with her 
will—and the independent partner freely giving up her’s for her 
husband’s honour and her own. 


‘ The Convert’ is rather dull—though it teaches a lesson that 
may be useful in these fanatic times. John Dighton was bred a 
blackguard; and we have here a most lively and complete descrip- 
tion of the items that go to the composition of that miscellaneous 
character ; but being sore reduced by a long fever, falls into the 
hands of the Methodists, and becomes an exemplary convert. 
He is then set up by the congregation in a small stationcr’s shop ; 
and, as he begins to thrive in business, adds worldly literature to 
the evangelical tracts which composed his original stock in trade. 
This scandalizes the brethren ; and John, having no principles 
or knowledge, falls out with the scct, and can never settle in the 
creed of any other; and so lives perplexed and discontented— 
and dics in agitation and terror. 


‘ The Brothers’ restores us again to human sympathies. 
The characters, though humble, are admirably drawn, and the 
baser of them, we fear, the most strikingly natural, An open- 
hearted generous sailor had a poor, sneaking, cunning, selfish 
brother, to whom he remitted all his prize- money, and gave all 
the ‘arrears of his pay—recciving, in return, vehement pro- 
fessions of gratitude, and false protestations of regard. At. last, 
the sailor is disabled in action, and discharged, just as his heart- 
less brother has secured a small office by sycophancy, and made 
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a prudent marriage with a congenial temper. He seeks the 
shelter of his brother’s house as freely as he would have given 
it; and does not at first perceive the coldness of his reception. 
—But mortifications grow upon him day by day. His grog is 
expensive, and his pipe makes the wife sick; them his voice is 
so loud, and his manners so rough, that her friends cannot vi- 
sit her if he appears at table ; so he is banished by degrees to a 
garret, whiere he falls sick, and has no consolation but in the kind- 
ness of one of his nephews, a little boy, who administers to his com- 
forts, and listens to his stories with a delighted attention. This 
too, however, is interdicted by his hard-hearted parents ; and 
the boy is obliged to steal privately to his disconsolate uncle. 
One day his father catches him at his door; and, after beating 
him back, proceeds to deliver a severe rebuke to his brother for 
encouraging the child in disobedience, when he finds the un- 
conscious culprit released by death from his despicable insults 
and reproaches. ‘The great art of the story consists in the 
plausible excuses with which the ungrateful brother always con- 
trives to cover his wickedness. ‘This cannot be exemplified in 
an extract ; but we shall give a few lines as a specimen. 
* Cold as he grew, still Jsaac strove to show, 
By well-feign’d care, that cold he could not grow ; 
And when he saw his Brother look distress’d, 
Ile strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 
On his Wife solely their neglect to lay, 
And then t’excuse it as a woman’s way ; 
He too was chidden when her rules he broke, 
And then she sieken’d at the scent of smoke. 
* George, though in doubt, was still consol’d to fing 
His Brother wishing to be reckon’d kind : 
That Isaac seem’d concern’d by his distress, 
Gave to his injur’d feelings some redress ; 
But none he found dispos’d to lend an ear 
To stories, all were once intent. to hear : 
Except his Nephew, seated on his knee, 
He found no creature car’d about the sea : 
But George indeed,—for George they call’d the boy, 
When his good Uncle was their boast and joy,— 
Would listen long, and would contend with sleep, 
To hear the woes and wonders of the deep ; 
Till the fond Mother cried—* ‘That man will teach 
“ The foolish boy his loud and boisterous speech. ’” 
So judg’d the Father—and the boy was taught 
To shun the Uncle, whom his love had sought.’ p. 368, 369. 
* At length he sicken’d, and this duteous Child 
Watch’d o’er his sickness, and his pains beguil’d ; 
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The Mother bade him from the loft refrain, 
But, though with caution, yet he went again ; 
And now his tales the Sailor feebly told, 
His heart was heavy, and his limbs were cold : 
The tender Boy came often to intreat 
His good kind friend would of his presents eat ; 
Purloin’d or purchas’d, for he saw, with shame, 
The food untouch’d that to his Uncle came ; 
Who, sick in body and in mind, receiv'd 
The Boy’s indulgence, gratified and griev’d. 
Once in a week the Father came to say, 
“ George, are you ill? ”? ~and hurried him away ; 
Yet to his wife would on their duties dwell, 
And often cry, “* Do use my brother well ; ”’ 
And something kind, no question, Zsaac meant, 
Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 
But, truly kind, the gentle Boy essay’d 
To cheer his Uncle, firm, although afraid ; 
But now the Father caught him at the door, 
And, swearing yes, the Man in Office swore, 
And cried, “ Away !—How! Brother, I’m surpris’d, 
*« That one so old can be so ill advis’d,”? &c. p. 370-1. 
After the catastrophe, he endures deserved remorse and an- 
guish, 
* He takes ‘his Son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good Uncle of his feelings told, 
All he lamented—and the ready tear | 
Falls as he listens, sooth’d, and griev’d to hear. 
* Did he not curse me, Child? ”’—* He never curs’d, 
* But could not breathe, and said his heart would burst: ”’— 
* And so will mine: *’— Then, Father, you must pray ; 
“ My Uncle said it took his pains away.” ps 374. 


The last tale in the volume, entitled ‘ The Learned Boy,’ 
is not the most interesting in the collection ; though it is not 
in the least like what its title would lead us to expect. It is the 
history of a poor, weakly, paltry lad, who is sent up from the 
country to be a clerk in town; and learns by slow degrees to 
affect freethinking, and to practise dissipation. Upon the tid- 
ings of which happy conversion his father, a worthy old farmer, 
orders him down again to the country, where he harrows up 
the soul of his pious grandmother by his infidel prating—and 
his father reforms him at once by burning his. idle book, and 
treating him with a vigorous course of horsewhipping. ‘There 
is some humour in this tale ;—and a great deal of nature ‘and 
art, especially in the delineation of this slender clerk’s gradual 
corruption—and in the constant and constitutional predominance 
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of weakness and folly in all his vice and virtue—his piety and 
profaneness. 


We have thus gone through this volume with a degree of mi- 
nuteness for which we are not sure that even our poetical read- 
ers will all be disposed to thank us. But considering Mi Crabbe 
as, upon the whole, the most original writer who has ever come 
before us; and being at the same time of opinion, that his 
writings are destined to a still more extensive popularity than 
they have yet obtained, we could not resist the temptation of 
contributing our little aid to the fulfilment of that destiny. It 
is chiefly for the same reason that we have directed our remarks 
rather to the moral than the literary qualities of his works ;—to 
his genius at least, rather than his taste—and to his thoughts 
rather than his figures of speech. Ly far the most remarkable 
thing in his writings, is the prodigious mass of original observa- 
tions and reflections they everywhere exhibit ; and that extra- 
ordinary power of conceiving and representing an imaginary 
object, whether physical or intellectual, with such a rich and 
complete accompaniment of circumstances and details, as few 
ordinary observers either perceive or remember in realities ;— 
a power which, though often greatly misapplied, must for ever 
entitle him to the very first rank among descriptive poets; and, 
when directed to worthy objects, to a rank inferior to none in 
the highest departments of ot: 

In such an author, the attributes of style and versification 
may fairly be considered as secondary ;—and yet, if we were 
to go minutely into them, they would afford room for a still 
longer chapter than that which we are now conchiding. He 
cannot be said to be uniformly, or even generally, an elegant 
writer. His style is not dignified—and neither very pure nor 
very easy. Its characters are force, precision, and familiarity ; 
—now and then obscure—sometimes vulgar, and sometiines 
quaint. With a great deal of fenderness, and occasional fits of the 
sublime of despair and agony, there is a want of habitual fire, and 
of a tone of enthusiasm in the general tenor of his writings. He 
seems to recollect rather than invent ; and frequently brings for- 
ward his statements more in the temper of a cautious and con- 
scientious witness, than of a fervent orator or impassioned spec- 
tator. His similes are almost all elaborate and ingenious, and 
rather geem to he furnished from the efforts of a fancifal mind, 
than to be exhaled by the spontaneous ferment of a heated ima- 
gination. His versification again is frequently harsh and heavy, 
and his diction flat and prosaic ;—both seeming to be altogether 
neglected in his zeal for the accuracy and complete rendermg of 
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his conceptions. These defects too are infinitely greater in his 
recent than in his early compositions. ‘ The Village’ is writ- 
ten, upon the whole, in a flowing and sonorous strain of versi- 
fication ; and * Sir Eustace Grey,’ though a late publication, 
is in general remarkably rich and melodious. It is chiefiv in his 
narratives and curious descriptions that these faults of diction and 
measure are conspicuous. Where he is warmed by his subject, 
and becomes fairly indignant or pathetic, his language is often 
very sweet and beautiful. He has no fixed system or manner 
of versification ; but mixes several very opposite styles, as it were 
by accident, and not in general very judiciously ;—what is pecu- 
liar to himself is not good, and strikes us as being both abrupt 
and affected. 

He may profit, if he pleases, by these hints—and, if he 
pleases, he may laugh at them. It is no great matter. If he 
will only write a few more Tales of the kind we have suggested 
at the beginning of this article, we shall engage for it that he 
shall have our praises—and those of more fastidious critics,— 
whatever be the qualities of his style or versification. 





Art. IIL, Travels into the Interior of Brazil. By John Mawe 
Author of the Mineralogy of Derbyshire; 4to. Longman 
& Co. London. 


M* Joun Mawe keeps, we believe, a mineralogical shop in 

the Strand, where he sells—or (as he phrases it) has 
been induced to form portable collections of minerals. He * has 
been induced’ also to travel in the Brazils—and these are the 
fruits of his researches. 

The first part of the route is to Cadiz,—and from thence 
to the Rio de la Plata, and Monte Video. In the year 1804, 
it seems that Mr Mawe undertook a voyage of commercial ex- 
periment to Rio de la Plata. On Dis arrival at Monte Video 
the ship and cargo were seized—Mr Mawe was thrown into 
prison—and afterwards, at the period of Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty’s expedition, sent up the interior: and here the obser- 
vations of Mr Mawe begin to assume some degree of interest 
and importance. ‘The place of his banishment was called Bar- 
riga Negra, distant about 160 miles north-east from Monte 
Video—120 from Maldonado—and 90 from the town of Mi- 
has;—the country mountainous, well watered, and not des- 
titute of wood. ‘This district is chiefly oceupied by great breed- 
ing estates, many of which are stored with from 60,000 to 
200,000 head .of cattle, ~~. principally by men from Pars 
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guay, called Peons, who live in hovels built at convenient dis- 
tances for that purpose. ‘Ten thousand head are allotted to four 
or five Peons, whose business it is to collect them every morning 
and evening, and once or twice a month to drive them into penns, 
where they are kept for a night. The cattle Mr Mawe states to 
be very tame, and that he never saw a vicious beast among them, 
It is indeed some proof of the justice of his observation, that a 
solitary English mineralogist, living in the midst of so many 
horned animals, and working in every direction with hammer, 
pickaxe, and blow-pipe, should not have been once tossed or 
gored. 

Barriga Negra must be the Hell of the Hindoos; for the 
constant dict of the Peons, morning, noon and night, is beef, 
eaten without cither bread or salt. ‘These sempiternal steaks 
are prepared in wretched hovels composed of upright posts inter- 
woven with small branches of trees, plastered with mud, and 
thatched with reeds. Horses’ hides are the beds—and the bones 
of horses’ heads the seats of those miserable abodes. The sole 
cooking utensil is a spit of iron, stuck in the ground in an ob- 
lique direction,—and when all the juices of the meat are drop- 
ped out, and the beef reduced to a toasted caput mortuum, it is 
then considered as fit to eat; for the primary use of fat, in the 
estimation of a Peon, is to make the fire blaze. Of what might 
the gentle reader imagine the fire to be composed upon which 
this primitive scene of cooking is carried on ?—not of fragrant 
cedar or of bituminous coal,—dut of mares! A Peon, when he 
thinks of cold, does not cut down a tree, or gather up bushes, 
but he kills a flock of mares, and after saving their bides and 
tails, uses the rest of the carcases for fuel. (p. 22.) 

The Peons are chiefly emigrants from Paraguay—and have 
few or no women among them. A person (Mr Mawe says) may 
travel into these parts for days together, without hearing of or 
seeing a single female in his Journey. When an estate belongs 
to a woman, she is extremely afraid, during her visit to her pro- 
perty, of walking out alone among these unmarried Beef Eaters. 
‘The dexterity ct the Peons in catching cattle by throwing nooses 
over their heads, is well known, and has been frequently de- 
scribec.—The price of an horse in this animal country, is 25 
shillings; but a mare (equal we suppose to 3 or 4 bushels of 
coals) may be had for 1s. 6d.—The agriculture of the country 
is as imperfect as agriculture always must be where land is cheap, 
and population thin. The Peons are represented by Mr Mawe 
to have a prodigious taste for all sorts of gaming. 

* Such is their excessive propensity to gambling, that they fre- 
quently carry cards in their pocket, and, when an opportunity oc- 
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curs, form parties, and retire to a convenient place, where one of 
them spreads his pancho or mantle on the ground, in lieu of a table. 
When the loser has parted with his money, he will stake his clothes, 
so that the game generally continues until one of them goes away al. 
most naked. ‘This bad practice often leads to serious consequences. 
I once observed a party playing in the neighbourhood of a chapel 
after mass had been said, when the clergyman came and kicked a- 
way the cards in order to put an end to the game. On this one of 
the Peons rose up, and retiring a few paces, thus accosted the in- 
truder: “ Father, I'will obey you as a priest; but” (drawing his 
knife) ““ you must beware how you molest our diversion.” The 
clergyman knew the desperate character of these men too well to re- 
monstrate, and retired very hastily not a httle chagrined. 

*Qn another occasion a party of Peons were gambling with a Span- 
ish corporal in the prison-yard, when a dispute arising, the latter 
drew his sword on his unarmed antagonist, and wounded him so se- 
verely in the arm, that he was obliged to undergo amputation the 
day following. 

* It is usual for a Peon who has been fortunate.at play, to go to 
Monte Video and clothe himself anew in the shop of a slop-seller. 
While the man is looking out the articles he calls tor, he deliberate- 
ly places his dollars on the counter, in separate piles, assigning each 
to its destined porpose. He then retires to a corner, and attires 
himself; an unfortunate comrade invariably attends him, who exa- 
mines his cast clothes, and, if better than his own, puts them on. 
After passing a few days in idleness, he sets out on his return home, 
where he appears in his new dress,’, p. 26. 

In the natural history of the country, we were somewhat a- 
mused with the account of the Zurilla. Nature has armed this 
little animal, about the size of a rabbit, not with teeth or claws, 
but with a potentiality of stinking, which it never fails to exer- 
cise when provoked, or alarmed; it loves eggs and poultry, 
and sometimes enters the houses of the inhabitants in quest of 
its preys What the little rabbit can do in the way of smelling 
is well known; no writ for ejectment, served by the most cauti- 
ous attorney, so completely clears the premises as the infragrant 
resentment of the Zurilla.—The master of tlie house retires in 
the utmost consternation, and every thing is abandoned to the 
fetid intruder, upon a sort of tacit convention that he may steal 
as he pleases, provided he does not smell. 

irom these singularregions Mr Mawe returned to Monte Video 
—from whence his next excursion is to St Paul’s—its vicinity, and 
the gold mines of Jaragua. The city of St Paul’s was founded by 
the Jesuits; tempted by the neighbourhood of the gold mines, and 
the healthiness of the air, The population amounts to 20,000 
souls; and the clergy, according to Mr Mawe, (who is not always 
as correct as we could wish), are not bigetted ; and amount to 500 
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in number. Nobody eats mutton; and the pigs are fed with beef 
throughout the whole of the Brazils. ‘The first and greatest oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants is mining. To this all other considera- 
tions and occupations are considered as decidedly inferior ;— 
and to enter into a circuitous process of getting gold by 
labour and manufacture, when gold itself can be collected 
from the earth by an easy process of searching, seems to 
be, in the estimate of the Brazilians, ridiculous and ineon- 
sistent. Luckily for the neighbourhood of St Paul’s, the 
gold which it supplied has been long since exhausted, and 
the inhabitants have been reluctantly, and fortunately com- 
pelled to seek for riches by agricultural improvements. ‘The la- 
bourers are negroes—the crops, mandioca, sugar, maize, beans, 
&c.;—the gardens are cultivated with some skill, and abound 
in beautiful flowers. From St Paul’s Mr Mawe makes an ex- 
cursion to the ancient mines of Jaragua, famed for the immense 
treasures which they sent to Europe two centuries ago, from the 
ports of Santos and St Vincent. The account which Mr Mawe 
gives of the manner in which these mines are worked is not unin- 
teresting. 

* Suppose a loose gravel-like stratum of rounded quartzose pebbles 
and adventitious matter, incumbent on granite, and covered by 
earthy matter of variable thickness. Where water of sufficiently 
high level can be commanded, the ground is cut in steps, each twen- 
ty or thirty feet wide, two or three broad. and about one deep. Near 
the bottom a trench is cut to the depth of two or three feet. On 
each step, stand six or eight negroes, who, as the water flows gent- 
ly from above, keep the earth continually in motion with shovels, 
until the whole is reduced to liquid mud and washed below. The 
particles of gold contained in this earth descend to the trench, where, 
by reason of their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. Work- 
men: are continually employéd at the trench to remove the stones, 
and clear away the surface, which operation is much assisted by the 
current of water which falls into it. After five days’ washing, the 
precipitation in the trench is carried to some convenient stream, to 
undergo a second clearance. For this purpose wooden bowls are 
provided, of a funnel shape, about two feet wide at the mouth, and 
five or six inches deep, called gamellas. Each workman standing in 
the stream, takes into his bow] five or six pounds weight of the se- 
diment, which generally consists of heavy matter, such as oxide of 
iron, pyrites, ferruginous quartz, &c. of a dark carbonaceous hue. 
They admit certain quantities of water into the bowls, which they 
move about so dexterously, that the precious metal, separating from 
the inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom and sides 
of the vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a larger vessel of clean 
water, leaving the gold in it; and begin again. The washing oi 
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each bowlfal occupies from five to eight or nine minutes ; the gold 
produced is extremely variable in quantity, and in the size of its 
particles, some of which are so minute, that they float, while others 
are found as large as peas, and not unfrequently much larger. This 
operation is superintended by overseers, as the result is of consider- 
able importance. When the whole is finished, the gold is borne 
home to be dried, and at a convenient time is taken to the permu- 
tation office, where it is weighed, and a fifth is reserved for the 
Prince. The remainder is smelted by fusion with muriate of mer- 
cury, cast into ingots, assayed and stamped according to its intrin- 
sic value, a certificate of which is given with it: After a copy of that 
instrument has been duly entered at the mint-office, the ingots circu- 
late as specie. p. 78, 79. 

Mr Mawe concludes his account of St Paul’s with some obser- 
vations on the manners of its inbabitants. Dress, religious shows, 
and the indulgence of gross indolence, are the natural conse- ; 

uences of an hot climate, a despotic government, and the Ca- : 
tholic religion ;—but we were a little surprised to learn that the 
females of this country are by no means remarkable for their 
gallantry, From Santos Mr Sie travels to Rio Janeiro—de- 
scribes over again that thousand times described town, and then 
proceeds to state the various occupations in which he was en- 
gaged at Rie Janeire. The Count de Linhares, the brother we 
believe of the Portugueze ambassador at our Court, first fixed 
upon him to preside over the royal farm at Santa Cruz. Any 
person imbued with the slightest knowledge of the various me- 
thods in which government is defrauded in all its transactions in 
this country, may easily judge of the condition of a royal farm 
in the Brazils !—the number of surveyors of the woods, clerks 
to the plough, yeomen of the dung-cart, commissioners of ma- 
nure, and every species of the most petty jobbing! These regu- 
lar and established plunderers proved too strong for Mr Mawe ; 
and he resigned in disgust an office which in common prudence 
he ought never to have accepted. 

When his farming was over, he was sent to investigate a 
silver mine, in a district called Canta Gallo, distant about forty 
leagues from the capital. Canta Gallo, though so near the seat 
of government, was not known till about twenty yeats ago. It 
is situated in the midst of a well wooded country; abounding 
in springs, and intersected by narrow vallies. The bottoms of 
some of these ravines formerly contained gold, which was acci- 
dentally discovered by some gold smugglers from Minas Geraes, 
in the course of their searches about the great river Paraiba. 
The rithness of the beds of gold soon attracted a number of 
adventurers, who placed themselves under the direction of an 


able chieftain, lived free of control, and bade defiance to the 
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laws. It was not till three years after their first establishment 
that they were discovered and dispersed by the emissaries of 
government. ‘The government built guard-houses, established 
works, and found that all the gold was fled ; and so little gold 
is at present found, that the Regent's fifth scarcely pays the 
officers of the establishment. Upon his return from a fruitless 
search after the reported silver mine of Canta de Gallo, Mr 
Mawe is consulted by the prime minister upon a subject of the 
first Brazilian importance, which we shall give in Mr Mawe’s 
own words. 

‘ Afree negro of Villa do Principe, about nine hundred miles 
distant, had the assurance to write a letter to the Prince Regent, 
announcing that he possessed an amazingly large diamond which he 
had received from a deceased friend some years ago, and which he 
begged he might have the honour to present to his Reyal Highness 
in person. As the magnitude which this poor fellow ascribed to his 
diamond was such as to raise imagination to its highest pitch, an 
order was immediately despatched to the commander of Villa do 
Principe, to send him forthwith to Rio de Janeiro, he was accommo- 
dated with a conveyance, and escorted by two soldiers. As he pass- 
ed along the road, all who had heard the report hailed him as already 
honoured with a cross of the order of St Bento, and as‘sure of being 
rewarded with the pay of a general of brigade. The soldiers also 
anticipated great promotion; and all persons envied the fortunate 
negro. At length, after a journey which occupied about twenty- 
eight days, he arrived at the capital, and was straightway conveyed 
to the palace. His happiness was now about to be consummated ; 
in a few moments the hopes which he had for so many years indulg- 
ed would be realized ; and he should be exalted from a low and 
obscure condition to a state of affluence and distinction: Such no 
doubt were the thoughts which agitated him during the moments 
of suspense. At length he was admitted into the presence ; he 
threw himself at the Prince’s feet, and delivered his wonderful gem ; 
his Highness was astonished at its magnitude ; a pause ensued ; the 
attendants waited to hear the prince’s opinion, and what he said 
they seconded. A round diamond, nearly a pound in weight, filled 
them all with wonder; some ready calculators reckoned the millions 
it was worth ; others found it difficult to numerate the sum at which 
it would be valued, but the general opinion of his Highness’s ser- 
vants was, that the treasury was many millions of crowns the richer. 
The noise which this occurrence created among the higher circles 
may be easily conceived ; the general topic of remark and wonder 
was the negro’s offering. It was shown to the ministers, among 
whom an apprehension, and eyen a doubt, was expressed, that a 
substance so large and round might not prove a real diamond ; they, 
however, sent it to the treasury under a guard, and it was lodged 
in the deposite of the jewel-room. 
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* On the next day, the Condé de Linhares sent for me, and related 
all the circumstances which had come to his knowledge respecting 
this famous jewel, adding, in alow tone of voice, that he had his 
doubts about its proving a genuine diamond. His excellency di- 
rected me to attend at his oifice in a few hours, when letters from 
himself and the other ministers of the, Treasury should be given me, 
fur permission to see this invaluable gem, in order to determine what 
it really was. Readily accepting a charge of so interesting a nature, 
I prepared myself, and attended at the hour appointed, when I re- 
ceived the letters, which I presented at the Treasury. to an officer 
in waiting. I was led through several apartments, in which much 
business seemed to be transacting, to the grand chamber, where pre- 
sided the treasurer, attended by his secretaries. Having my letters 
in his hand, he entered into some conversation with me relative to 
the subject ; I was then shown through other grand apartments hung 
with scarlet and gold, and ornamented with figures as large as life, 
representing justice holding the ‘balance. In the inner room, to 
which we were conducted, theré''were several strong chests with 
three locks each, the keys of which were kept by three different of- 
ficers, who were all required to be present at the opening. One of 
these chests beimg unlocked, an elegant little cabinet was taken out, 
from which the treasurer took the gem, and in great form pr resented 
it tome. Its value sunk at the first sight, for before I touched it I 
was convinced that it was a rounded piece of crystal. It was about 
-an inch and a half in diameter. On examining it, [ told the gover- 
nor it was not a diamond ; and to convince him, I ‘took a diamond of 
five or six carats, and with it cut a very deep nick in the stone. 
This was proof positive ; a certificate was accordingly made out, 
stating, that it was an inferior substance, of little or no value ; which 
I signed.’ p. 138—140, 

This great affair of state concluded, Mr Mawe obtains leave to 

isit the diamond mines at Villa Rica; and to these, after the 
mee miseries of being bitten, and jolted, and ill ted, he at last 
penetrates. In the ‘neighbourhood of diamonds, and in the 
midst of an extremely fertile district, it was difficult to obtain 
the common necessaries of life. Pulse and vegetables were very 
scarce ; grass was, extremely difficult to be procured ; poultry 
were 4s, 6d. per couple; milk as dear as in London; and mut- 
ton utterly unknown. 

‘ When we spoke to the inhabitants’ (says Mr Mawe) ‘ of the 
richness of their country, and the quantity of gold with which it was 
reputed to abound, they seemed glad of the opportunity of telling 
us, that they believed the gold was all sent to England; adding, that 
their town ought now to be termed Viila Pobre, instead of Villa 
Rica. Indeed we were surprised to observe the comparative pover- 
ty which prevailed among them. Of above two thousand habita- 
ftons which the town contained, a considerable proportion were un- 
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tenanted ; and the rents of the rest were continually lowering. 
Houses were to be purchased at one half their real. value ; for in- 
stance, a house built afew years ago at 1000/. cost, would not now sell 
for more than 500/.” p. 169. 

The most interesting part of Mr Mawe’s book is that in which 
he gives an account of the diamond works on the river Jigiton- 
hopha. This rich river is as wide as the Thames at Windsor, 
and in general irom three to nine feet deep. The part now in 
working is a curve, from which the river is directed into a ca- 
nal cut across the tongue of land round which it winds, the 
river being stopped just below the head of the canal, by an em- 
bankment of several thousand bags of sand. ‘The deeper parts 
of the channel of the river are laid dry by means of large cais- 
sons, or chain-pumps worked by a water-wheel. The mud is 
then carried off; and the cascathdo, or earth which contains the 
diamonds, is dug up, and removed to a convenient place for 

washing. This labour was, until lately, performed by the ne- 
groes, ‘who carried the cascalhao in baskets on their heads, but 
at present is performed by machinery. The stratum of cascal- 
hao consisis of the same materials with that in the gold district. 
On many parts by the edge of the river, are large conglomerate 
masses of rounded peb bles, cemented by oxide of iron, which 
sometimes envelop gold and diamonds. They calculate on 
ting as much cascalhao in the dry season, as will occupy all their 
hands during the months which are subject to rain. When car- 
ried away from the bed of the river where it is dry, it is laid in 
heaps, containing apparently from five to fifteen tons each. 
Water is convey ed from a distance, and distributed to various 
parts of the works by means of aqueducts constructed with 
great ingenuity and skill. The method of washing for dia- 
monds at this place we shall give in Mr Mawe’s own words. 

‘ A shed is erected in the form of a parallelogram, twenty-five or 
thirty yards long and about fifteen wide, consisting of upright posts, 
which support a roof thatched with long grass. Down the middle 
of the area of this shed a current of water is conveyed through a 
canal covered with strong planks, on which the cascalhio is laid two 
or three feet thick. On the other side of the area is a flooring of 
planks, from four to five yards long, imbedded in clay, extending 
the whole length of the shed, and having a slope from the canal, of 
three or four inches to a yard. This flooring is divided into about 
twenty compartments or troughs, each about three feet wide, by means 
of planks placed on their edge. The upper ends of all these troughs 
{here called canoes) communicate with the canal, and are so form- 
ed that water is admitted into them between two planks that are a- 
bout an inch separate. Through this opening the current falls a- 
bout six inches into the trough, and may be directed to any part of 
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it, or stopped at pleasure by means of a small quantity of clay. 
For instance, sometimes water is required only from one corner of 
the aperture, then the remaining part is stopped ; sometimes it is 
wanted from the centre, then the extremes are stopped ; and some- 
times only a gentle rill is wanted, then the clay is applied accord- 
ingly. Along the lower ends of the troughs a small channel is dug 
to carry off the water. 

* On the heap of cascalhao, at equal distances, are placed three 
high chairs for the officers or overseers. After they are seated, the 
negroes enter the troughs, each provided with a rake of a peculiar 
form and short handle, with which he rakes into the trough about 
fifty or eighty pounds weight of cascalhio. The water being then 
let in upon it, the cascalhao is spread abroad and continually raked 
up to the head of the trough, so as to be kept in constant motion. 
This operation is performed for the space of a quarter of an hour; 
the water then begins to run clearer; having washed the earthy 
particles away, the gravel-like matter is raked up to the end of the 
arough. After the current flows away quite clear, the largest stones 
are thrown out, and afterwards those of inferior.size ; then the whole 
is examined with great care fordiamonds. When a negro finds one, 
he immediately stands upright and claps his hands; then extends 
them, holding the gem between his fore-finger and thumb. An o- 
verseer receives it from him, and deposits it in a gamella or bowl, 
suspended from the centre of the structure, half full of water. In 
this vessel all the diamonds found in the course of the day are plac- 
ed; and at the close of work are taken out and delivered to the 
principal officer, who, after they have been weighed, registers the 
particulars in a book kept for that purpose. 

‘ When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond of the weight 
of an octavo (174 carats), much ceremony takes place. He is 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, and carried in procession to the 
administrator, who gives him his freedom, by paying his owner for 
it. He also receives a present of new clothes, and is permitted to 
work on his own account. When a stone of eight or ten carats is 
found, the negro receives two new shirts, a complete new suit, with 
a hat and a handsome knife. For smaller stones of trivial amount, 
proportionate premiums are given. During my stay at Tejuco, a 
stone of 164 carats was found. It was pleasing to see the anxious 
desire manifested by the officers that it might prove heavy enough 
to entitle the poor negro to his freedom; and when, on being deli- 

vered and weighed, it proved only a carat short of the requisite 
weight, ail seemed to sympathize in his disappointment.’ 222-24. 

Many precautions are taken to prevent the negroes from 
stealing x diamonds. They work in a bent position, and 
cannnot see the overseer, who sees them. For fear any dia- 

monds should be concealed in the corners of the troughs, the 
negroes are changed frequently at the word of command of the. 
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overseers. If a negro is suspected of swallowing a diamond, he 
.is confined in a solitary room, and the whole powers of the ma- 
teria medica let loose upon him. 

The flat pieces of ground on each side the river are equally 
rich throughout their extent; and the intendants are able to as- 
certain, by admeasurement, how many thousand carats an un- 
worked piece of ground will yield. The substances accompa- 
nying diamonds, and considered as indications ‘éf their proxi- 
mity, are—bright, bean-like iron ore—a slaty, flint-like sub- 
stance, approaching Lydian stone of fine texture—black oxide 
of iron in great quantities—round bits of blue quartz—yellow 
cry stal—and other materials entirely different from any thing 
known to be produced in the neighbouring mountains, Dia- 
monds are by no means peculiar to the beds of rivers or deep 
ravines; the y have been found in water-courses, and cavitics 
on the summits of the most lofty mountains. The officers of 
the establishment intormed Mr Mawe, that they often found 
diamonds cemented in puddingstone, accompanied. with grains 
of gold. Of the diamonds, some are so small that four or five 
oniy weigh a grain. ‘There are seldom found more than two or 
three stones, of from. 1:7 to 20 carats, in the course of a year ; 
and not once in two years is there found, throughout the whole 

washings, a stone of 50 carats.’ During the five days Mr Mawe 
was there, the whole quantity found ‘amounted only to forty 
diamonds, the largest of whieh was only four carats, and of a 
hight green colour. 

“€ After residing here five days, we visited a diantond work called 
Montero, about two miles up the river, and went a league further to 
a gold-w ork called Car: ypata. The cascalhao at this work was taken 
from a part of the river eight feet deep, which formed an eddy under 
a projecting point; 1 was shown a heap of it, that was estimated to 
be worth 10,0000. in removing this heap from its bed, four hundred 
negroes had been employed three months; and to wash it, would 
occupy ene hundred men for three months more, the expense of 
both operations amounting to perhaps t,500/. We arrived at this 
place at eight o’clock in the morning ; six negroes were employed 
Zour hours in washing two troughs, containing together about a ton 
of cascnlaao, when, to my great surprise, after the water ran clear, 
and the large stoncs were thrown out, the black oxide of iron, 4 
which there was great abundance, was fringed with grains of gold ; 
novel and very agreeable sight to a stranger. The gold was hes 
out at three or four different times, and, when the washing was com- 
pleted, was dried over a fire and weighed : it amounted to nearly 
twenty ounces Troy. 

There is a curious aftecdote detailed by Mr Mawe, of three 
eriminals, fugitives from justice, who by accident found a dia 
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mond, afi ounce in weight. No man could be guilty to whom 
Providence had shown such favour. ‘They were all three pardon- 
ed by the Court of Lisbon, and the clergyman whom they chose as 
their diamond bearer and intercessor, was amply provided for in 
the church: By Mr Mawe’s calculation it appears that the dia- 
monds, when brought. to market, actually cost government thirty- 
three shillings and. ninepence per carat. As ali the diamonds 
found in these works belong to the Crown, the Roval family have 
been accustomed to select such as they considered worth their no- 
tice : T hey were formerly sent to Holland to be cut; but since the 
emigration of the Court, that business has fallen into the hands of 
the ‘English lapidaries.. The collection of diamonds now in the 

ssession of the Prince Regent of Portugal, exceeds three mil- 
fion sterling ; and renders him, we have no a doulst, a neuch greater 
object of envy to the potentates of the earth, than Henry the IV. 
of France would have been in the full exercise of his patriotic 
benevolence, and in the full possession of his people’s love. 
Upon the whole, this volume of Mr Mawe’s, though a great 
deal too big, and a great deal too dear, contains some curious 
and interesting information: It is also tolerably well written, 
whether by himself or hireling ; void of all nonsense ; and every 
now and then there is a good observ ation. 


Art. IV. Essay on the Practice of the British Government, 
distinguished from the abstract Theory on which it is supposed 


to be founded. By Gould Francis. Leckie. 8vo. pp. 
London, 1812, 


ps. is the most direct attack which we have ever seen ina 

English, upon the free constitution of Lugland ;—or ra- 
ther upon political liberty in general, and upon our government 
only in so far as it is free :—and it consists partly in an eager 
exposition of the inconveniences resulting from parliaments or 
Representntive legislatures, and partly in a warm defence and 
undisguised pancgyric of absolute, or, as the auihor more ele 
gantly phrases it, of simple monarch: Ly. 

The pamphlet which contains these consolatory doctrines, 
has the further merit of being, without any exception, the worst 
written, and the worst reasoned, that has ever fallen into our 
hands ; and there is nothing indesd but the extreme iport- 
ance of the subject, and the singular complexion of the times 
in which it appears, that could induce us to take any notice of 
it. The rubbish that is scattered aa our conunen walks, we 
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merely push aside and disregard ; but, when it defiles the ap- 
proaches to the temple, or is heaped on the sanctuary itself, 
it must be cast out with other rites of expiation, and visited with 
severer penalties. When the season is healthy, we may tread 
securely among the elements of corruption, and warrantably de- 
cline the inglorious labour of sweeping them away :—but, when 
the air is tainted, and the blood impure, we should look with 
jealousy upon every speck, and consider that the slightest re- 
mission of our police may spread a pestilence through all the 
borders of the land. 

There are two periods, as it appears to us, when the promul- 
gation of such doctrines as are maintained by this author may 
be considered as dangerous, or at least as of evil omen, ina 
country like this. ‘The one, when the friends of arbitrary 
power are strong and daring, and advantageously posted, and 
when, meditating some serious attack on the liberties of the 
people, they a out their emissaries and manifestoes to feel 
and to prepare their way ;—the other, when they are substan- 
tially weak and desperate, and unfit to maintain a conflict with 
their opponents, but where the great body of the timid and the 
cautious are alarmed at the prospect of such a conflict, and half 
disposed to avert the crisis, by supporting whatever is in ac- 
tual possession of power. Whether either of these descrip- 
tions may suit the aspect of the present times, we willingly leave 
it to our readers to determine: But before going farther, we 
think it proper to say, that we impute no corrupt motives to 
the author before us; and that there is, on the contrary, every 
appearance of his being conscientiously persuaded of the advan- 
tages of arbitrary power, and sincerely eager to reconcile the 
minds of his countrymen to the introduction of so great a bless- 
ing. ‘The truth indeed seems to be, that having lived so long 
abroad as evidently to have lost, in a great degree, the use of his 
native language, it is not to be thought surprizing that he should 
have lost along with it a great number of those feelings, without 
which it really is not possible to reason, in this country, on the 
English constitution ; and has gradually come, not only to speak, 
but to feel like a foreigner as to many of those things which still 
constitute both the pride and the happiness of his countrymen. 
We have no doubt that he would be a very useful and enlight- 
ened patriot in Sicily; but we think it was rather rash in 
him to venture befure the public with his speculations on the 
inglish government with his present stock of information and 
habits of thinking. ‘Though we do not, however, impute to him 
any thing worse than these disqualifications, there are persons 
enough in the country to whom it will be a sufficient recouimen- 
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dation of any work, that it ineuleates principles of servility, and 
who will be abundantly ready to give it every chance of making 
an impression which it may derive from their approbation ; and 
indeed we have already heard of such testimonies in favour o« 
this slender performance, as seem to impose it upon us as a 
duty to give some little account of its contents, and some short 
opinion of its principles. 

The first part of the task may be performed in a very mo- 
derate compass ; for though the learned author has not always 
the gift of writing intelligibly, it is impossible for a diligent 
reader not to see what he would be at; and his doctrine, when 
once fairly understood, may really be reduced to a few ver 
simple propositions. His first great grievance is, that the kings 
of England, since the accession at least of the present family, 
have never exercised their kingly powers as they ought to have 
done, but submitted, in a dastardly manner, to every thing ap- 
proved of by a majority in the Houses of Parliament ; and that 
in this way they have not only ‘ weakened the energy of the 
‘ state,’ but degraded the dignity of their office, by lending 
its sanction successively to the most contradictory measures 
of policy. The remedy for this, it seems, is simply that they 
‘ should exert that influence which alone resides in the royal 
* authority ;’ and that they should quash faction, and encour- 
age science, and the general prosperity of their subjects: And 
when it is objected, that to do this in a way which seemed in- 
expedient to the majority of the Parliament would require at 
least a prince of extraordinary abilities, which cannot be reck- 
oned upon in an hereditary monarchy, the learned author an- 
swers, in a most appropriate and satisfactory manner, that ‘ a 
‘king will always reign—if‘he be the best statesman in the country!” 
and, moreover, that he will never be at a loss to find ministers, 
provided ‘ he has the address and wisdom to rival even the 
* demagogues in the public opinion.’ He then lays it down as 
an axiom, that the Whigs-still wish to abolish royalty, and to 
set up arepublic: And, atter adopting the original and ingenious 
idea, that all persons in opposition, and particularly all who 
support a reform in Parliament, are actuated merely by a regard 
to their own private interests, and therefore oppose every mea- 
sure that is proposed by their antagonists, even though they are 
aware that the salvation of the country may depend upon their 
adoption—*‘ it is by such dirty paths,’ he exclaims, ‘ in this 
‘country, that the ambition of men to shine at the head of 
‘public affairs can only be gratified!’ Immediately after this 
patriotic sentiment, and this liberal view of the practice of our 
government, he subjoins the follawing oracular paragraph—as te 
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the meaning of which, though we can sce that it is very elegantly 
written, we have not been able to form any probable conjec- 
ture 

* A long time elapsed before any thing occurred, which led to ques- 
tions even relative to the constitution of the goverument. In the 
interim the nation could remain tranquil spectators of the struggle 
between the party in the cabinet, and that in opposition, as long 
as it regarded such events only as were interesting simply on the 
point of their superiority over the enemy. The principal question 
which then offered was nothing more than what regarded the proprie- 
ty by which it might be won and preserved. Hence discussions on 
the capability of those who were to point out those means, and di. 
rect their application; in short all questions of peace and war. It 
was by this means that the reputation of those, who pronounced 
either in favour of the one or the other, depended on the probable 
result.’ p. 14, 15. 

He then states, that the use which James II. made of his au- 
thority was such as to alarm the majority of the nation, and to 


give weight to the arguments of those who were for resistance 


to arbitrary power— that is,’ adds Mr Leckie, and the defini- 
tion is worth attending to, ‘ what is generally understood to 
* mean, the extent with which the royal prerogative was endow- 
* ed by the Constitution.’ A prerogative endowed by a constitu- 


tion with an extent, is not perhaps quite so clear a fashion of 
speaking as might have been desired—though we can guess to- 
lerably well what the ingenious author intended. —But after this 
censure of the doctrine of resistance, and this allusion to the 
grand Reform that was consequently wrought in the Constitu- 
tion at the period of the Revolution, we confess we cannot so 
well understand how he should afterwards proceed to speak of 
the American war as having given birth, for the first time, to dis- 
cussions upon the rights of nations, and the expediency of Re- 
form. One would have thought that the revolutionists of 1688, 
or at all events, the republicans of 1647, might at least have been 
allowed the merit of originating those great questions ; and that 
the Harringtons, and Miltons, and Needhams, and Pyms, and 
Whitelocks of that bold age, might have been supposed as likely 
to.impress their own spirit on their country, as the pamphleteers 
in Lord North’s administration. .'The latter theory, however, 
gives the author a better opportunity of recording Mr Pitt’s 
early delusion on the question of ‘Reform, and the means of his 
sudden conversion—all which are stated with great naiveté in the 
following short sentence.—* Mr Pitt, from having been the stout 
* champion of the people, became all at once the equally strenu- 
* ous supporter of the royal authority, by being admitted to a share 
“in the exercise of it, as Chancellor of the Exchequer’ Mr Fox, 
in like manner, is accused, throughout, of a design to exalt the 
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House of Commons into the absolute sovercigtty of the coun- 
try, and to rule over this new sovereign at his own discretion: 
All parties, in short, and ali measures, are treated in the same 
style of sweeping and supercilious reprobation—the only act, we 
think, which has the good fortune to find favour in the eyes of 
Mr Leckie, being the attack on Copenhagen,—with which he is 
so extravagantly delighted, that he makes no scruple to attribute, 
not only the disorders of Sweden and the submission of Russia, 
but the invasion of Spain and the ruin of Austria to the foolish 
abandonment of a place so gallantly won. 

From these, and other equally bold and original observations 
on the course of recent history, ovr author infers, in a second 
chapter, that as every faction that can obtain a majority in 
Parliament is, by the present practice of the Constitution, en- 
abled to impose its own measures on the government, so there 
is no chance of any thing like a steady and consistent system of 
policy being ever pursued; and that though the Romans appoint- 
eda Dictator in order to get rid of factions when decision waSre- 
quired, * no such provision is made in this country.’ From 
all which, it follows, that proper persons are not chosen for 
public service ; and especially that persons having * a compe- 
* tent knowledge of the affairs of the Continent’ are not employ- 
ed, as they ought to be; and moreover, that, owing to this ra- 
dical-vice in our government, and to no other cause, * Leckie’s 
* work on Foreign Affairs must appear the most useless book 
* ever published !’ (p. 108.) 

The third chapter, which is very short and pithy, contains 
little more than a repetition of the assertion, that * the Whigs 
* were originally pure republicans, who considered kingly power 
* as an insult on mankind ;’ and that ‘ this is nearly the ge- 
* neral tenor of Whig opinions.’ It likewise contains an in- 
genious explanation of the aversion of the present Whig leaders 
to the Spanish war,—which they hate, it seems, partly because 
it was first adopted by the faction in opposition to them; but 
principally because, * being aware that the public opinion had 
* of late become favourable to parliamentary reform, and fearing 
* this should gain ground, and the multitude be induced to 
* promote it, and which they will be the more inclined to do 
when they have some time felt the weight of oligarchical des- 
potism, with all its jobbing concomitants, to have within the 
realm, the bulk of the army, which would, as they suppose, 
enable them to overawe the discontented, and, under pre- 
tence of defending the Constitution, to support in their per- 
sons the violators of it,’ (p. 115, 116.)—in which brilliant hy- 
pothesis, the attentive reader will not fail to observe with what 
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ingenuity the opponents of parliamentary reform are at once 
converted into the violators of the Constitution, the very mo- 
ment that they are supposed to be Whigs. 

But though this is not perfectly consistent with the preced- 
ing tenor of the work, in which the said reformers are treated 
as little better than a set of rebels and designing impostors, it 
serves very well to introduce Mr Leckie’s own plan of parlia- 
mentary rejorm,—which, to the surprise we should think of his 
simpler readers, he discloses to them in the fourth chapter. 
This consists of three separate parts or provisions ;—one 
borrowed from Servius Tullius—one from Oliver Cromwell 

—and one, though the last obligation is not acknowledged, 
from Cobbett. ‘The object of the first is to give greater 
weight. to property, by allowing the poorer sort of people but 
one vote among a number, greater or smaller, according to the 
degree of their poverty ; to give a man of 1000/. a-year, for in- 
stance, a whole vote to himself,—but to slew only one to ten 
men of 100/, a-year ; and to give the forty shilling proprietors 
but one among five hundred of them. ‘The second improve- 
ment, which is here ascribed to Oliver Cromwell, is to take 
away the right of election from various small bor oughs, and to 
increase the number of county members. The last, and most 
important, which we have taken the liberty to ascribe to Mr 
Cobbett, is to allow none of his Majesty’s wninisters or cabinet 
counsellors, to sit in the houses of parliament, in order that 
the said ministers may have more time to attend to their official 
business,—and that the members may not be tempted to usurp 
the funciions of the sovereign, by directing or controlling the 
operations of the executive. It is but justice to Mr Leckie to 

add, that he desires his readers to consider this scheme ‘ merely 
* asa = lation,’ as £ too many powertul interests exist not to 
¢ make the realization chimerical, ’ Moreover, he candidly ad- 
mits, that it does not strike at the root of the evil; which con- 
sists cutirely, it seems, in our ‘ too gr eat jealousy of the Crown:’ 

und ac cordin gly he proceeds in the last chapter to draw a most 
seducing picture of simple monarchy; and indirectly indeed, but 
quite unequivocally, to intimate, that the only effectual cure tor 
ihe evils under which we now suffer is to be found in the total 
abolition of parliaments, and the conversion of our constitution 
into an absolute monareliy. ; 

All this is made out in a formal and satisfactory manner, as 
follows. First, we have, here in England, very absurd notions 
as to the evils of monarcliy ;—the learned aut hor knowing of 
no despotisms except that of the Emperor of Morocco—the 
Committee of Public safety at Paris—and perhaps the govern- 
ment of Persia, The sultan of Turkey is by no means to be 
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considered as a despot, because he has his Janissaries and 
Mollahs to control him—and the kings of old France had their 
provincial parliaments, who ‘had always influence enough to 
* represent any grievances ;’ and if they made no such repre- 
sentations, Mr Leckie very sensibly observes, ‘it could not be 
‘ expected that the king was to assume that an evil existed 
¢ which it was his talline to remedy!’ ‘Then it is a great 
mistake in us to suppose, that any of the real advantages we 
enjoy in this country are to be ascribed to our having a parlia- 
ment,—* a trial in the Court of King’s Bench, with a jury, be- 
‘ ing, without disparagement to the oon perhaps as sure a 
‘ way of obtaining justice as any other.’ But, after all, it is 
little better than a prejudice to suppose, that we enjoy any such 
advantages ; for ‘in some cases the pc ‘sonal free edom of indivi- 
‘ duals is even better secured?’ under the sii nple monarchies 
on the Continent than in this country; and at all events, ‘if 
‘ the superiority enhet; ’ it is to be ascribed, not to the spi- 
rit of our Parliaments, but altogether to the integrity of our 
© Tribunalists;’—for, though there be a tyranny in Sicily, 
it is not to be ascribed to the King, but to * the nobility 
‘and the lawyers.’ ‘This it must be allowed, is very elo- 
quent and convincing ; but the author, not satisfied with these 
insinuations, proceeds, in direct terms, to * advert,’ as he ex~ 
presses himself, § to the advantages which a Monarchy, such 
* as has been described, has over our boasted British Constitue 
* tion; ’—and these advantages, after a good deal of puzzling, 
he settles to be—F'irst, that the sovereign will be * more lil cely 
® to feel a p ide, as well as a zeal, toact a great and good part; 

—secondiy, that the ministers will have more time to attend to 
their duties when they have no parliamentary contentions to 
manage ;—thirdly, that the public counsels w ill be guided by 
fixed and. steady princi ples ;—fourthly , that if the Monarch 
should act in an op pressive manner, it will be easier for the 
people to «ct the better of him than of a whole parliament, 
who might act in the same manner ;—fifthly, that the heir 
appare nt might then be allowed to travel in foreign countries 
for the improvement of his understanding ;—sixthly, a ind lastly, 
that there would be no longer any pretext for a cry against 
“what is styled back-stair influer nee.’ After writing and pub- 
lishing all those potent arguments, it really looks almost like an 
affectation of modesty in the le arned writer to say, that this cap- 
tivating picture of the advantages of simple monarchy is not 
‘ intended with a view to its adoption i in this country ;” more 
especially as he concludes the work with telling his cowatrymen, 
that if they ean sfill think their constitution perfect, they must 
ng longer murmur at the fietions which he has shown to be inse- 
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pare able from it; and th: at, if they wish to remedy that evil, they 
may mut see, that the only way is to increase their confidence 
m ae - ritimate Sovereign. 

Such is the sum of Mr Leckie’s pub lication ; of which, as a 
singular instance of the infinite diversity of human opinions and 
endowments, and of the lieense of political speculation that is 
still occasionally 1 in this country, we have thought it 
right that sone siould be preserved—a little more 
durable than ihe | pani hict itself seemed likely to afford. But 
though what we h ha e already said is probably more than enough 
to settle the opinion of all reasonable persons with regard to the 
merits of the work, we think we can. trace, even in some of the 


most absurd and presumptuous of its positions, the operation of 


certain errors, which we have found clouding the views, and 
infecting the opinions of persons of far sounder understanding ; 
and shall presume, therefore, to offer a few very plain and sim- 
ple remarks upon some of the points which we think we have 
most frequently found either misrepresented or misunderstood. 
The most important and radical of those, is that which relates 
to the nature and uses of Monarchy, and the rights and powers 
of a sovereign; upon which, therefore, we beg leave to begin 
with a very few observations. And here we shall take leave to 
consider royalty as being, on the whole, but a Human Institu- 
tion, --originating in a view to the general good, and not to the 
gratificatio n of the individual upon whoin it is conferred ; or 
at least only capable of being x justified, or deserving to be retain- 
ed, on account of its being actually beneficial to the whole so- 
ciety. ‘The benefits which it is calculated to confer in this point 
of view are obvious. From the first moment that men began 
to associate together, and to act in concert, it would be found 
that all of them could. not take a share in consulting and regu- 
lating their operations, and that the greater part must submit 
to the direction of certain managers and leaders. Among these, 
again, some one would naturally assume preeminence ; and, 
in time of war especially, would be allowed to exercise an au- 
thority. Struggles would as necessarily ensue for retaining 
this post of distinction, and for supplanting its actual possessor ; 
and whether there was a gencral acquiesence in the principle 
of having one acknowledge d chief, or a desire to be guided and 
advised by a plurality of those who seemed best qualified for the 
task, there would be equal hazard, ov rather certainty, of perpe- 
tual strife, tumult and dissension, from the attempts of ambitious 
individuals, cither to usurp an ascendancy over all their compe- 
titors, or to dispute with him who had already obtained it, his 
right to continue its possession. Every one possessed of any con- 
siderable means of influence would thus be tempted to aspire to 
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a precarious sovereignty ; and while the inferior persons of the 
community would be opposed to eech othe ry as the adherenis of 
the respective pretenders, not only would all care of the gencral 
good be omitted, but the society would leases » a prey to per- 
petual feuds, c: abals, and hostilities, subversive of the f 1 aie 
ciples of its institution. Among the remedies » which would na- 
turally present themselves for this great evil, th e most efficacious, 
though not perhaps at first sight the most obvious, would be to 

rovide some regular and authentic form for the election of one 
acknowledged chief, by a fair but pacific competition 3~ -the term 
of whose ¢ authority would gradually be prolonged to that of his 
natural life,—and afterwards extended to the lives of his remotest 
descendants. The advantages which seem to us to be pecuitar 
to this arrangement are, first, to disarm the ambition of dan- 
gerous and turbulent individuals, by removing the great prize 
of supreme authority, at all times, and entirc ly, from competi- 
tion; and, secondly, to render this authority more manageable 
and less h: azardous, by delivering it over peaceably, and upon 
understood conditions, to an heredit: ary prince, instead of letting 
it be seized upon by a fortunate conqueror, who would think 
himself entitled to use it—as co nquerors commonly use their 
booty—for his own exclusive gratification. 

The steps then, by which we are conducted to the justifica- 
tion of hereditary monarchy, are shortly as follows. Admitting 
all men to be equal in rights, they can never be equal in naturs al 
endowments,—nor long equal i in wealth and other ac quisitions:— 
Absolute liberty therefore is altogether out of the question; and 
akind of aristocracy, or disorderly supremacy af the richest 
and most accomplis hed, may be considered as the primeval state 
of society. Now this, even if it could be supposed to be peace- 
able and permanent, is by no means a desireable state for the 
persons subjected to this multifarious and irregular authority. 
But it is plain that it could not be peaceable—that even among 
the rich, and the accomplished, and the daring, some would be 
more rich, more daring, and more accomplished than the rest ; 
and that those who were most nearly on ai equality, vould be 
armed against each other by mutu: al jealor isy and ambition, while 
those who were a little lower would combine, out of envy and 
resentment, to defeat the prete ~ of the cilhip hs = thus 
outstripped their original associates. ‘Thus there would not only 
be no liberty or security for on body of the people, but the 
whole would be exposed to the horror and distraction of per- 
petual intestine contentions. The creation of one sovereigns 
therefore, whom the whole society would acknowledge as su- 
preme, was a great point gained for tranquillity as well as 
individual independence; and in order to avoid the certain 
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evils of perpetual struggles for domini lion, and the imminent 
hazard of failing at last under the absolute will of an exaspe- 

rated co! iqueror, nothing could be so wisely devised as to a- 
grec upon the nomination of a King; and thus to ¢et rid of a 
multitade of petty tyrants, an d the risk of military despotiym 
by the establisl shment of a legitimate monarchy. The first king 
would probably be the most popular and powerful individual in 
the community; and the first idea aah in all likelilood be to 
appoint his successor on accot in t of the same qualifications: But 
it would speedily be discovered, that this a give rise at the 
death of every sovercign—a nd indeed, pro spectively, long be- 
fore it—to the same fatal coi npc titions and dissension, wiich had 
formerly been perpetual and not only hazard a civil war on 
every accession, but bring the suce ssful competitor to the throne 
with feclings of extreme hostility towards one half of his sub- 
jects, and of extreme partiality to the other. The chance of 
not finding eminent talents for command in the person of th 
sovereign, therefore, would soon be scen to be a far less evil 
than the sanguinary competitions that would ensue, if mevit 
were made a grot ind of pretension ; anda very little re flee ‘tion, or 
exp erience, would also serve to show, that the sort of merit which 
was most likely to succeed in such a competition, did not promise 
amore amiable sovereign than might be reckt oned on in the com- 
mon course of hereditary succession. "The only safe course, 
therefore, was, to take this great prize altogether out of the lot- 
tery of human life—to make the supreme dignity in. the state, 
professedly nd altogether independent of merit or popularity ; 


and to fix it imn tutably in a place quite out of the career of am- 
bition 
This great point then was gained by the mere institution of 
Monarchy, and by rendering it hereditar ry: the chief cause 
of internal discord was removed, and the most d: ingerous incen- 
tive to ambition sinbeil i @ great measure bey ud the sphere 
of its operation ;—and tiiis we have always considered to be the 
peculiar and characteristic advantage cf that form of eovern- 
ment. A pretty it nportant chapter, however, remains, as to 
the extent of the powers that ought to be vested in the Monarch, 
and the nature of the checks by which the limitation of those 
powe ers sh oul ld be rendered cflectual. And here it will be readily 
understood, that considering, as we do, the chief advantage ol 
monarchy to consist in its taking away the occasions of conten- 
tion for the first place in the STAKE an nd § ina manner neu traliz- 
ing that } place by rating it entire] ly from any notion of merit 
or sopularity in the possessor—we ¢ ‘annot consistently be for 
otti ng more actual power to it than is absolute I necessary for 
this purpos notions of this measure, however, 
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are by no means of a very jealous or contracted nature. We 
must give enough of real power and distinction and prerogative, 
to make it truly and substantially the first place in the State, and 
to make it impossible for the occupiers of inferior places to en- 
danger the general peace by their contentions ;—for, otherwise, 
the whole evils which its institution was meant to obviate 
would recur with accumulated force, and the same fatal com- 
petitions be renewed among persons of disorderly ambition, 
for those situations, by whatever name they might be called, in 
which, though nominally subordinate to tl2 throne, the actual 
powers of sovereignty were embodied. But on the other hand, 
we would give no powers to the Sovereign or to any other 
officer in the commun ity beyond what were evidently required 
for the public good;—and no powers at all, on the exercise of 
which a was not an efficient control, and for the use of 
which there was not a substantial responsibility. It is in the 
reconciling of these two conditions that the whole difficulty of 
the theory of a perfect monare! hy consists. If you do not con- 
trol your sovereign, he will be in danger of becoming a despot ; 
and if you do control him, there is danger, unless you choose 
the depository of this control with sing ular caution, that you cre- 
ate a power that is uncontrolled and uncontrollable—to be the 
prey of audacious leaders and outrageous factions, in spite of the 
hereditary settlement of the nominal sovereignty. ‘Though there 
is soine difticulty, however, in this problem, and though we 
learn from history, that various errors have been committed in 
an attempt at its practical solution, yet we do not conceive it as 
by any means insoluble; and think indeed that, with the lights 
which we may derive from the experience of our own constitu- 
tion, its demonstration may be eilected by a very moderate ex 
ertion of sagacity. It will be best understood, however, by a 
short view of the nature of the powers to be controlled, ‘and of 
the system of checks which have been actually resorted to. 

In the first place, then, we must beg leave to remind our 
readers, however superfluous it may appear, that as kings are 
now generally allowed to be mere mortals, they cannot of 
themselves have any greater powers, either of body or mind, 
than other individuals, and must in fact be inferior in both 
respects to very many of their st nye ts. Whatever powers they 
have, therefore, must be powers conferred upon them by the 


eonsent of the stronger part of their subjects, aud are in fact 
really and truly the powers of shone persons. "The most abso- 
lute despot accordingly, of whom history furnishes any record, 


must have governec merely by the tree will of those who cose 


to obey him in compel ing the rest of his subjects to obedience, 
The Sultan, as Mr Hume remarks, mav indeed drive the bulk 
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of his unarmed subjects like brutes by mere force, but he must 
lead his Janissaries like men, by their reason and free will. And 
so it is in all other governments: The power of the sovereign is 
nothing else than the power—the actual force of muscle or of 
mind—which a certain part of his subjects chuse to lend, for 
carrying his orders into effect; and the check or limit to this 
power, is in all cases, ultim: ately and in effect, nothing else than 
their relus: al to act any longe ras the instruments of his pleasure, 
The check, therefore, is substantially the same in kind, in- all 
cases whatever ; and must necessarily exist in full vigour in every 
country in the world; though the likelihood of its beneficial ap- 
plication depends g greatly on the structure of society in each par- 
ticular nation ; and the’ possibility of applying it with safety must 
result wholly from the contrivances that have been adopted to 
make it bear at once gradually and stcadily on the power it is 
destined to regulate. It is here accordingly, and here only, 
that there is any material difference between a good and a bad 
constitution of Monarchical government. 

The ultimate and only real limit to what is called the power 
of the sovereign, is the refusal of the consent or cooperation 
of those who possess the substantial power of the community, 
and who, during their voluntary concert with the sovereign, al- 
low this power of theirs to pass under his name. In considering 
whether this refusal is likely to be wisely and beneficially inter- 
posed, it is material ther efore to inquire in whom the power of 
mterposing it is vested ; or, in other words, in what individuals 
the actual power of coercing and compelling the submission of 
the bulk of the community is vested. If every individual were 
equally gifted, and equally situated, the answer would be, In the 
numerical majority : But as this never can be the case, this 
power will frequently be found to reside in a very siall propor- 
tion of the whole society. 

In rude times, when there is little inte clligence or means of 
concert and communication, a very moderate number of armed 
and disciplined forces will be able, so long as they stick toge- 
ther, to overawe, and actually over power the whole unarmed 
inhabitants, even of an extensive region ; 3 and accordingly, in 
such times, the necessity of procuring the good will and con- 
sent of the Soldiery, is the only check upon the power of the 
Sovereign; or, in other words, the soldiers may do what 
they chuse, and their nominal commander can do nothing 
which they do not chuse. Such is the state of the warst despo- 


tisms. ‘The check upon the royal authority is the same in sub- 
stance as in the best administered monarchies, viz. the refusal 
of the consent or cooperation of those who have the natural 
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power of the community; but from the unfortunate structure of 

society, which vests this substantial power in a few bands of dis- 

ciplined ruffians, the check will scarcely ever be interposed for 

the benefit of the nation, and will merely operate to prevent the 

king from doing any thing to the prejudice or oppression of the 

soldiery. 

When civilization has made a little farther progress, a num- 
ber of the leaders of the army, or their descendants, acquire 
landed property, and associate together, not merely in their 
military capacity, but as guardians of their new acquisitions 
and hereditary dignity. Their soldiers become their vassals 
in time of peace; and the real power of the State is gradu- 
ally transferred from the hands of detached and mercenary 
battalions, to those of a feudal Nobility. The check on the 
royal authority comes then to lye in the refusal of ¢his body to 
cooperate in such of his measures as do not meet with their ap- 
probation ; and the king can now do nothing to the prejudice 
of the order of nobility. The body of the people fare a little 
better under the operation of this check ;—because their interest 
is much more identified with that of their feudal lords, than 
with that of a standing army of regular forces. 

As society advances in refinement, and the arts of peace are de- 
veloped, men of the lower orders assemble, and fortify themselves 
in towns and cities, and thus come to acquire a power independent 
of their patrons. Z%eir consent also accordingly becomes neces- 
sary to the development of the public authority; and hence ano- 
ther check to what is called the power of the sovereign. And, 
finally, to pass over some intermediate stages, when society 
has attained its full measure of civility and intelligence, and is 
filled from top to bottom with wealth and industry, and re- 
ficction; when every thing that is done or felt by any one 
class, is communicated in the instant to all the rest,—and a 
vast proportion of the whole population takes an interest in the 
fortunes of the country, and possesses a certain intelligence as 
to the public conduct of its rulers,;—then the substantial power 
of the nation inmay be said to be vested in the nation at large ; 
or at least in those individuals who can habitually command 
the good-will and support of the greater part of them ;— 
and the ultiinate check to the power of the sovercign comes to 
consist in the general unwillingness of The People to comply with 
those orders which, if at all united in their resolution, they may 
securely disobey and resist. This check, when applied at all, 
is likely, of course, to be applied for the general good; and, 
though the same in substance with those which have been al- 
ready considered, namely, the refusal of those in whom the real 
power is vested, to lend it te the monarch for purposes which 
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they do not approve, is yet infinitely more beneficial in its oper- 
ation, in consequence of the more fortunate character of those 
to whom that power belongs. 

‘Thus we see that kings have no power of their own; and 
that, even in the purest despotisms, they are the mere organs 
or directors of that power which they who truly possess the 
P shysical and intellectual force of the nation may chuse to put in 
their disposal, and are at all times, and under every form of 
monarchy, entirely under the control of that only virtual and 
effective power. There is at bottom, therefore, no such thing 
as an unlir mit ed monarchy, or indeed as a monarchy that is po- 
tentially either more or less limited than every other. All kings 
must act by the consent of that order r portion of the nation 
which can really command all the aia and may do whatever 
these substantial masters are pleased to approve of: But as it is 
their power which is truly exerted in the name of the sove- 
reign, so, it is not so miuch a necessary consequence as an 
identical proposition to say, that if they do not chuse to exert 
that power, the king has no means whatever of exercising the 
slightest authority. This is the universal law indeed of all go- 
vernments ; and though the different constitution of society, in 
the varioss stages of its progress, may give a different character 
to the controlling power, the principles which regulate its oper- 
ation are substantially the same in all. There is no room, 
therefore, for the question, whether there should be any control 
on the power of a king, or what that control should be; be- 
cause, as the power really is not the king’s, but belongs to the 
stronger part of the nation itself, whether it derive that strength 
from talents, numbers or situation, it is impossible that it should 
be exercised at his instigation, without the concurrence of those 
in whom it is substantially vested. 

Such, then, is the abstract and fundamental doctrine as to 
the true nature of monarchical, and indecd of every other spe- 
cies of political power; and, abstract as it is, we cannot help 
thinking that it goes far to settle all controversies as to the rights 

of sovereigns, and ought to be kept clearly in mind in proceeding 
to the more practical views of the subject. For, though what 
we have now said as to all actual power belonging to the predo- 
injnant mass of physical and intell lectual force in every commu- 
nity, and the certainty of its ultimately impelling the public au- 
thority in the direction of its inter sts and inclinations, be un- 
qanstionally true in itself; it is still of infinite importance to 

onsider what provisions are made by the form of the govern- 
cones for the ready operation of those interests and inclinations 
upon the immediate agents of the public authority. That they 
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will operate with full effect in the long-run, whether those pro- 
visions be good or bad, or whether there be any such prov ision 
rec ognised i in the government or not, we take to be altogether in- 
disputable : But, in the one case, they will operate only after 
long intervals of suffering, —and by means of much sufiering ; 
while, on the other, they wil be constantly and almos ‘t insensi- 
bly in action, and will correct the first declination of the visible 
index of publi c authority | from the inclinations of the radical 
power of which it should be the exponent, or rather will prevent 
any sensible variation in their movements. “Phe whole differ- 
ence, indeed, between a good and a bad government, appears 
to us to ome ist in ~_ particular, viz. in the greater or the less 
facility which it affords for the early, the gradual and steady o- 
peration of the substantial power of the community upon its 
constituted authorities; while the freedom, again, and ultimate 
happiness of the nation di spend on the degree in which this sub- 
stantial power is possessed by a greater or a smaller proportion 
of the whole socicty—a matter almost ii independent of the go- 
vernment, and determined. in a great degree by the progress 
which the society has made in civili 2ation and refinemeut. 

Thus, to take the most abominable of al! governments—a fe- 
rocious despotism such as that of Moroccomwhere an Iimpe- 
ror, in concert with a banditti of armed rul lians, butchers, 
plunders and oppres ses the whole unarmed populat ion,-—thé 
check to the monarchical power is cor nple te, in the disobedience 
or dissatisfaction of the banditti; althou, » from the character 
of that body, it affords but little protection to the community, 
and, from the want of any cont rivance for its early or sy stema- 
tic operation, can se: arcely ever be app! ied but with irreparable 
injury to both the parties “concerned. As there is no arrange- 
ment by which the general sense of this law! less soldiery can be 
collected upon the propose <1 measures of their leader, or the 
moment ascertained when the degree of his oppression exceeds 
that of their patience » they never begin to act till his outrages 
have gone far beyond what was necessary to decide their resist- 
ance; and accordingly, he on the one hand goes on decapitat- 
ing and torturing for mente, after all the individuals, by whose 
consent alone he was enabled to take this we are of o- 
pinion that it ought to be discontinued; and, on the other, re- 
ceives the intimation at last, not in the form of a ans 
upon which he mi ight amend, but in the shape of a bowstring, 
a dose of poison, or a stroke of the dagger. ‘Thus, from the 
mere want of any pro vision for ascertaining the sentiments of 
the individuals possessing the actual power of the state, or for 
comn MUnIC: ating them to the indivi J appointed to administéy 
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it, infinite evils result to both parties. The first suffer intoler- 
able oppressions before they feel such confidence in their una- 
nimity as to interfere at all’; and then they do it at last in the 
form of brutal violence ond vindictive punishme nt. Every ad- 
monition given to their clected leader is preceded by their suf- 
fering, and followed by his death; and every application of the 
check ‘whieh nature itself has provided for the abuse of delegat- 
ed power, is eccompanied by a total dissolution of the govern- 
ment, and the hazard of a long series of revolutionary tumults. 

This is the history of all military despotisms in barbarous arid 
uninstructed communities. When they get on to feudal aristo- 
cracies, matters are a little mended; both by the transference of 
the actual power to a larger and worthier body, and by the in- 
troduction of some sort of machinery or contrivance, ‘however 
rude, for the operation of this power upon the ostensible agents 
of the government. The pe xson of the Sovereign is now sur- 
rounded by some kind of council or parliam< nt; and threats 
and remonstrances are addressed to him with considerable e- 
nergy by such of its members as take offence at the measures he 
proposes, Such, however, is the imperfection of the means 
devised for these communications, and such the difficulty of 
collecting the sentiments of those who are to make them, that 
this necessary operation is still performed in a very clumsy and 
hazardous manner. These are tlie times when Barons enter their 
protests, by ‘openly waging war on their Sovereign, or cach other; 
and even when they are tolerably agreed among themselves, can 
think of no better w ay of controiling the monarch, than by 
marching down in arms to Runnymede, and compelling him, 
by main force, and in sight of all his people, to sign a charter 
of their liberties. ‘The evils, in short, are the same in sub- 
stance as in the sanguinary revolutions of Morocco. The mis- 
chief goes to a dangerous ‘lengt h before any remedy is applied ; 
and the remedy itself is a great mischief ; ;—alhhough, from the 
improved state of intelligence and civilization, the outrages are 
not on either side so horrible. 

The next stage brings us to commercial and enlightened times, 
in which the real strength and power of the nation is scattcred 
pretty widely through the whole of its population, and in which, 
accordingly, the check upon the misapplication of that power 
must arise from the dissatisfaction of that great body. The 
check must always exist,—and is sure, sooner or later, to oper- 
ate with sufficient effi icacy 5 but the safety and the promptitude 
of its operation depend, in this case as in all the others, upon 
the nature of the contrivances which the Constitution has pro- 
vided, first, for collecting and ascertaining the sentiments of that 
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great and miscellaneous aggregate in whom the actual power is 
vested ; and, secondly, for communicating this in an authentic 
manner to the executive officers of the government. ‘The most 
efiectual and complete way of effecting this, is undoubtedly by a 
parliament, so elected as to represent pretty fairly the views of all 
the considerable classes of the people, and so constituted as to 
have at all times the means, both of suggesting these views to the 
executive, and of eflectually controlling its malversations. Where 
no such institution exists, the tranquillity of the state will al- 
always be exposed to considerable hazard; and the danger of 
great convulsions will unfortunately become greater, in propor- 
tion as the body of the people become more wealthy and intel- 
ligent. 

Under the form of society, however, of which we are now 
speaking, there must always be some channel, however nar- 
row and circuitous, by which the sense of the people may be let 
in to act upon the administrators of their government. ‘The chan- 
nel of the press, for example, and of general literature—provincial 
magistracies and assemblies, such as the states and parliaments of 
old France—even the ordinary courts of law—the stage—the pul- 

it—and all the innumerable occasions of considerable assem- 
blage for deliberation on local interests, election to local offices, 
or for mere solemnity and usage of festivity—-which must exist 
in all large, antient, and civilized communities, may afford in- 
dications of the general sentiment, which must ultimately have 
full operation ; and may serve to admonish kings and courtiers 
how far the true possessors of the national power are likely to 
sanction any of its proposed applications. Where those indica- 
tions, however, are neglected or misconstrued, or where, from 
other circumstances, institutions that may seem better contrived, 
fail either to represent the true sense of the ruling part of the 
community, or to convince the executive magistrate that they 
do represent it, there, even in the most civilized and intelligent 
countries, the most hazardous and tremendous distractions may 
ensue ;—such distractions as broke the peace, and endangered the 
liberties of this country in the time of Charles the First—or such 
as have recently torn in pieces the frame of society in France ; 
and in their consequences still threaten the destiny of the 
world. Both those convulsions, it appears to us, arose from no- 
thing else than the want of some proper contrivance for ascer- 
taining the sentiments of the actual strength of the nation,—and 
for conveying those sentiments, with the full evidence of their 
authenticity, to the actual administrators of their affairs. And 
the two cases, we take it, were more nearly alike than has ge- 
nerally been imagined ; for though the House of Commons had 
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an existence long before the time of King Charles, it had not 
previously been recognised as the vehicle of commanding opi- 
nions, nor the or ean of that great body to whom the actu: 1” power 
of the State had been rece: itly and insensibly transferred. The 
Court still considered the eff oan] power to reside in the feudal 
aristocracy, by the greater part of ‘which it was supported ; and, 
es the par liament spoke in name of the people of England, 
thought it might safely disreg: urd the admonitior is of a body which 
had not hitherto possessed any cons ider nen e claims to attention. 
It_refused, therefore, to acknowledge this body as the organ of 
the supreme power of the State ; and was on] ly undeceived when 
it fell before its actuel exertion. In France again, the error, 
thoug! h more rf adical, was of the very same nature. The ad- 
ministration of the government was conducted, up to the very 
eve of the Revolution, upon the same principles as when the 
nobles were every thing, and the people nothing ;—and thy 
people, in the mean time, had become tar more than a match 
for the nobility, in wealth, in intelligence, and in the knowledge 
of their own import ance. The Constitution, however, provided 
no means for the peaceable but authoritative intimation of -this 
ehange to the official rulers, or for the gradual development of 
the new power which had thus been generated in the commu- 
nity; and the consequence was, that its more indirect’ indica- 
tions were overlooked, and nothing yielded to its accumulating 
pressure, till it overturned the throne,—and overwhelmed with 
its wasteful flood the whole ancient institutions of the country 
If there had been any provision in the structure of the govern- 
ment, by which the increasing power of the low er orders had 
been enabled to make itself distinctly felt, and to bear upon the 
constituted authorities 2s era dual uly as it was generated, the great 
ealamity which has befallen that nation might have been en- 
tirely avoided,—the condition of the mon: archy would have in- 
sensibly accommodated itself to the change in the condition 
of the peop le,—and a most beneficial alteration would have 
taken place in its administration, without any shock or con- 
vulsion in any part of the community. For want of some 
such provision, however, the Court was held in ignorance of 
the actual power of the people, till it burst in hielo ou their 
heads. ‘The pent-up vapours disploded with the force of an 
earthquake ; and those ver y elements that would have increased 
the | beauty and strength of the constitution by their harmonious 
combination, crumbied its whole fabric into ruin by their sud- 
den and untempered collision, ‘The bloody revolutions of the 
Seraglio were acied over again in the heart of the most polished 
and enlightened nation of Europ e;—and from the very same 
causc—the want of a channel for conveying constantly and tem- 
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perately axd effectually, the sense of those who possess power, to 
those who should direct its application ;—and the outrage was 
only the greater and more extensive, that the body among whorn 
this power was dilfused was larger, and the period of its unsus- 
pected accumulation had been of longer duration. 

The great point, then, is to ensure a free, an authoritative, 
and an uninterrupted communication between the ostensible ad- 
ministrators of the national power and its actual constituents 
and depositories ; and the chief distinction between a good and 
a bad government consists in the degree in which it affords the 
means of such a communication, ‘The main end of government 
to be sure is, that wise laws should be enacted and enforced ; 
but such is the condition of human infirmity, that the hazards 
of sanguinary contentions about the exercise of power is a much 

reater and more imminent evil than a considerable obstruction 
in the making or execution of the laws; and the best govern- 
ment therefore is, not that which promises to make the best 
laws, and to enforce them. most vigorously, but that which 
guards best against the tremendous conflicts to which all admi- 
nistrations of government, and all exercise of political power is 
apt to give rise. It happens, fortunately indeed, that the same 
arrangements which most effectually ensure the peace of society 
against those disorders, are also, on the whole, the best caleu- 
lated for the purposes of wise and ellicient legislation. But we 
do not hesitate to look upon their negative or preventive virtues 
as of a far higher cast than their positive and active ones; and 
to consider a representative legislature to be incomparably of 
more value when it truly represents the eflicient force of the na- 
tion in controlling and directing the executive, than when it 
merely enacts wholesome statutes in its legislative capacity. 

The result of the whole then is, that in a civilized and en- 
lightened country, the actual power of the State resides in the 
great body of the people, and especially among the more wealthy 
and intelligent in all the different ranks of which it consists; and 
consequently, that the administration of the government can 
never be cither safe or happy, unless it be conformable to the 
wishes and sentiments of that great body; while there is lit- 
tle chance of its answering either of these conditions, unless the 
furms of the constitution provide some means for the regular, con- 
stant, and authentic expression of their sentiments,—to which, 
when so expressed, it is the undoubted duty and obvious in- 
terest of the executive to conform. - A Parliament, therefore, 
which really and truly represents the sense and opinions—we 
mean the general and mature sense, not the occasional prejudi- 
ces and fiecting passions—ol the efficient body of the people, 
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and which watches over and effectually controls every important 
act of the executive magistrate, is necessary, in a country like 
this, for the tranquillity of the government, and the ultimate 
safety of the monarchy itself,—much more even than for the en- 
actment of laws; and, in proportion as it varies from this de- 
scription, or relaxes in this control, will the peace of the coun- 
try and the security of the government be endangered. 

But then comes Mr Leckie, and a number of loyal gentlemen 
from Sicily, or other places, exclaiming that this is mere treason 
and republicanism, — and asking whether the king is to have no 
will or voice of his own?—what is to become of the balance of 
the constitution if he is to be reduced 9 a mere cypher added 
to the end of every ministerial major ity ? —and how, if the office 
is thus divested of all real power, it can serve the purposes for 
which we ourselves have preferred Monarchy to all other consti- 
tutions? We shall endeavour to answer these questions ;—and 
— the preceding full exposition of our premises, we think they 

nay be answered very bricfly. 

 t the first place, then, it does not appear to us that it can be se- 
riously maintained that any national or salutary purpose can ever 
be served by recognizing the private will or voice of the King as 
an individual, as an element in the political government, espe- 
cially in an hereditary monarchy. ‘The person upon whom that 
splendid lot may fall, not having been selected for the office on ac- 
count of any proof or presumption of his fitness for it, but being 
called to it as it were by mere accident, may be fairly presumed 
to have less talent or capacity than any one of the individuals 
who have made their own way to a place of influence or autho- 
rity in his councils ; and his voice or opinion therefore, consi- 
dered naturally and in itself, must be presumed to be of ‘Jess va- 
jue or intrinsic authority than that of any other person in office 
under him: And when it is farther considered that this Sove- 
reign may be very young or very old—almost an idiot—almost a 
madman—and altogether a dotard, while he is still in the full 
possession and the lawfal exercise of the whole authority of his 
station, it must seem perfectly extravagant to maintain that it 
can be of advantage to the nation, that his individual wishes or 
opinions should be the measure or the condition of any one 
act of legislation or national policy.—Assuredly it is not for his 
wisdom or his patriotism, and much less for his own delight and 
gratification, that an hereditar y monarch is placed upon the 
throne of a free people; and this obvious consideration alone 
might Jead us at once to the true end and purpese of royalty. 

But the letter and theory of the English Constitution recog- 
nize the individual will of the Sovereign, just as little as reason 
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and commion sense can require it as an integral‘ element in that 
constitution. It declares that the King as an individual can do no 
wrong, and can be made accountable for nothing—but that his 
ministers and advisers shall be responsible for all his acts without 
any exception—or at least with the single exception of the act of 
naming those advisers. In every one act of his peculiar and offi- 
cial prerogative, in which, if in any thing, his individual and 
private will must be understood to have been exerted, the Consti- 
tution sees only the will and the act of his ministers. ‘The king’s 
speech—the speech pronounced by his own lips, and as his volun- 
tary act in the face of the whole nation—is the speech of the mi- 
nister ; and as such, is openly canvassed, and condemned if need 
be, by the Houses of Parliament, in the ordinary course of their 
duty. The King’s answers to addresses—his declarations of peace 
or war—the honours he confers—the bills he passes or rejects—are 
all considered by the Constitution as the acts of his counsellors. 
It is not only the undoubted right, but the unquestionable duty 
of the Houses of Parliament, to consider of their propriety— 
to complain of them if they think them inexpedient—to get 
them rescinded if they admit of such a correction; and at all 
events to prosecute, impeach and punish those advisets—to 
whom, sett not to the Sovereigh in whose name they run, they 
are exclusively attributed. This great doctrine of responsibi- 
lity, then, answers the first question of Mr Leckie and his ad- 
herents, as to the enormity of subjecting the personal will and o- 
pinion of the Sovereign at all times to the control of those who 
represent the efficient power of the community. Mr Leckie 
himself, it is to be observed, is for leaving this grand feature of 
ministerial responsibility, even when he is for dispensing with 
the attendance of Parliaments ;—though, to be sure, among 
his other omissions, ‘he has forgotten to tell us by whom, and 
in what manner, it could be enforced, after the abolition of those 
troublesome assemblies. 

The next question relates t6 the theoretical balance of the 
constitution, which they say implies that the will and the power 
of the Monarch is to be a separate and independent element 
in the government. We have not left-ourselves room now to 
answer this at large; nor indeed do we think it necessary ; 
as we have ventured, upon at least two * former occasions, to 
submit to our readers, at considerable length, the scope and 
outline of our views upon that question. ‘Those who feel any 
doubt, or any anxiety with regard to it, we beg leave to refer 
to the passages indicated below. At present, we can only make 
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two remarks, and that in the most summary manner. The 
first is, that the powers ascribed to the Sovereign, .in the theo- 
ry of the constitution, are not supposed to be vested in him as 
an insulated and independent individual—but in him as guided 
and consubstantiated with his responsible counsellors—that the 
King, in that balance, means not the person of the reigning 
prince, but the department of the Executive government- the 
whole body of ministers and their dependants—to whom, for the 
sake of convenience and dispatch, the initiative of many import- 
ant measures is entrusted ; and who are only entitled or enabled 
to carry on business, under burden of their responsibility to Par- 
liament, and in reliance on its ultimate support. The second 
remark is, that the balance of the constitution, in so far as it 
has any real existence, will be found to subsist almost entirel 
in the House of Commons, which possesses exclusively both 
the power of impeachment, and the power of granting supplies ; 
and has besides the most natural and immediate communication 
with that great body of the nation in whom the power of con- 
trol over all the branches of the L egislatnre is ultimately vest- 
ed. The Executive, therefore, has its chief Ministers in. that 
House, and exerts in that place all the influence which is at- 
tached to its situation. [If it is successfully opposed there, it 
weuld for the most part be infinitely dangerous for it to think 
of resisting in any other quarter. If it were to exercise its le- 
gal prerogative, by refusing a favourite bill, or disregarding an 
unanimous address of the Commons, the natural consequenc 
would be, that the Commons would retort by exercising their 
legal privilege of withholding the supplies ; and as things could 
not go on for a moment on such a footing, the King must either 
submit at discretion, or again bethink Liessalf of raising his royal 
standard against that of a parliamentary army. The general 
view, indeed, which we have taken above of the true nature 
of that which is called the power of the Monarch, is cnough to 
show, that it can only be upon the very unlikely, but not im- 
possible supposition, that the nominal representatives of the 
people are really more estranged from their true sentiments than 
the ministers of the Crown, that it can ever be safe or allow- 
able for the latter to refuse immediate compliance with the will 
of those representatives. 

There remains then but one other question, viz.) Whether weare 
really for reducing the King to the condition of a mere tool in 
the hands of a ministerial majority, without any real power or 
influence whatsoever ; and whether, upon this supposition, there 
can be any use in the i institution of monarchy—as the minister, 
on this view of things, is the rea! sovereign, and his office is 
open to competition, as the reward of danger ous and disorderly 
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ambition? Now, the answer to this is a denial of the fact upon 
which the question is raised. ‘The King, upon our view of lis of- 
fice—which it has been seen is exactiy that taken by the Consti- 
tution—would still hold, indisputably, the first place in the Siate, 
and possess a substantial power, not only superior to that which 
any minister could obtain, but sufficient to repress the pretensicns 
of any one who, under another government, might be tempted 
to aspire to the sovereignty. The king of England, it will be 
remembered, is a perpetual member of the cabinet—and perpe- 
tually the first member of it.. No disapprobation of its measures, 
whether expressed by votes of the Houses, or addresses from the 
people, can turn him out of his situation; and he has also the 
power of nominating its other members ;-—not indeed the power 
of maintaining them in their offices against the sense of the na- 
tion—but the power of trying the experiment, and putting it 
on the country to take the painful and difficult step of insisting 
on their removal. If he have any portion of ministerial talents, 
therefore, he must have, in the first place, all the power that 
could attach to a perpetual minister—with all the peculiar in- 
fluence that is inseparable from the splendour of his official cha- 
racter; and, in the second place, he has the actual power, if not 
absolutely to make or unmake all the other members of his cabi- 
net at his pleasure, at least to chuse, at his own discretion, among 
all who are not upon very strong grounds exceptionable to the 
country at large. 

Holding it to be quite clear, then, that the private and indi- 
vidual will of the sovercign is not to be recognized as a separate 
element of the constitution, and that it must in all cases give 
way to the mature sense of the nation, we shall still find, that 
his place is conspicuously and beyond all question the first in the 
State, and that it is invested with quite as much substantial power 
as is necessary to maintain all other oflices in a condition of sub- 
ordination. To see this clearly, indeed, it is only necessary to 
consider, a little in detail, what is the ordinary operation of 
the regal power, and on what occasions the necessary checks 
to which we have alluded come in to control it. The King, 
then, as the presiding member of the cabinet, can suggest, 
or propose, or recommend any thing which he pleases for 
the adoption of that executive council ;—and his suggestions 
must at all times be more attended to than those of any o- 
ther person of the same knowledge or capacity. Such, indeed, 
are the indestructible sources of influence belonging to his si- 
tuation, that, if he be only compos mentis, he may be assured 
that he will have more authority than any two of the gravest 
and. most experienced individuals with whom he can com- 
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municate ; and that there will be a far greater disposition to: 
adopt his recommendations, than those of the wisest and most 
popular minister that the country has ever seen. He may, in- 
deed, be outvoted even in the eabinet;—the absurdity of his. 
suggestions may be so palpable, or their danger so great, that 
no habitual deference, or feeling of personal dependence, may 
be sufficient to induce his advisers to venture en. their adoption. 
This, however, we imagine, will scarcely be looked upon as a 
source of national weakness or hazard ; and is indeed an acci- 
dent that may befal any sovereign, however absolute—since the 
veriest despot cannot work without tools—and even a military 
sovereign at the head of his army must submit to abandon any 
scheme which his generals positively refuse to execute. If he is 
baffled in one cabinet, however, the King of England may in 
general repeat the experiment in another ; and change his coun- 
sellors over and over, till he find some who are more courageous 
or more complying. 

But, suppose that the Cabinet acquiesces:—the Parliament may 
no doubt oppose, and defeat the execution of the project. The 
Cabinet may be outvoted in tlie House of Commons, as the So~ 
vereign may be outvoted in the Cabinet ; and all its subordinate: 
members may be displaced by votes-of that House. The minis- 
ter who had escaped being dismissed by the King through his. 
compliance with the Royal pleasure, may be dismissed for that 
compliance by the voice of the Legislature. Butthe Sovereign, 
with whom, upon this supposition, the objectionable measure ori- 
ginated, remains; and may. not only eall another minister to his. 
councils to try this same measure a second time, but may him- 
self dismiss the parliament by which it had been censured, and 
submit its proceedings to the consideration of another assembly. 
We really cannot see any want of effective power in such an 
order of things; nor comprehend how the royal authority is 
rendered nugatory and subordinate, merely by requiring it to 
have ultimately the concurrence of the Cabinet aol of the Le- 
gislature. The last stage of this hypothesis, however, will clear 
all the rest. 

The King’s measure may triumph in parliament as well as in 
the council—and yet it may be resisted bythe nation. The parlia- 
ment may be ontvoted in the country, as well as the cabinet in 
the parliament ; and if the measure, even in this last stage, and 
after all these tests of its safety, be not abandoned, the most 
dreadful consequences may ensue. If addresses and. clamours 
are disregarded, recourse may be had to arms; and an open 
civil war be left to determine, whether the sense of the people at 
large be resolutely against its adoption, This last species of 
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‘eheck on the power of the Sovereign, no political arrangement, 
and no change in the constitution, can obviate or prevent; and 
‘as all the other checks of which we have spoken refer ultimately 
to this, so, the defence of their necessity and justice is complete, 
when we merely say, that their use is to prevent a recurrence toe 
this last extremity—and, by enabling the sense of the nation te 
repress pernicious counsels in the outset, through the safe and 
pacific channels of the cabinet and the parliament, to remove 
the necessity of resisting them at last, by the dreadful expedient 
of actual force and compulsion. 

If a king, under any form of monarchy, attempt to act against 
the sense of the commanding part of the population, he will 
inevitably be resisted and overthrown, ‘This is not a mat- 
ter of institution or policy; but a necessary result from the 
nature of his office, and of the power of which he is the ad- 
ministrator. But that form of monarchy is the worst—both 
for the monarch and for the people—which exposes him the 
most tothe shock of such ‘ultimate resistance ; and that is the 
best which interposes the greatest number of intermediate bo- 
dies between the purpose of the king and his actual attempt 
to carry it into execution,—which tries the projected measure up- 
on the greatest number of selected samples of the public sense, 
before it-comes into collision with the general mass,—and affords 
the most opportunities for retreat, and the best cautions for 
advance, before the battle is actually joined. ‘The cabinet is 
presumed to know more of the sentiments of the nation than 
the king;—and the parliament to know more than the cabinet. 
Both these bodies, too, are presumed to be rather more under 
the personal influence of the king than the great body of the 
nation ; and therefore, whatever suggestions of his are ultimate- 
ly rejected in those deliberative assemblies, must be held to be 
such as would have been still less acceptable to the bulk of the 
community. By rejecting them there, however, by silent votes 
or clamorous harangues, the nation is saved from the necessity 
of rejecting them by actual resistance and insurrection in the 
field. The person and the office of the monarch remain un- 
touched and untainted for all purposes of good; and the peace 
of the country is maintained, and its rights asserted, without 
any turbulent exertion of its power. The whole frame and ma- 
chinery of the constitution, in short, is contrived for the express 
purpose of preventing the kingly power from dashing itself to 
pieces against the more radical power of the people: and _ those 
institutions that are absurdly supposed to restrain the authority 
of the sovereign within too narrow limits, are in fact its great 
safeguards and protectors, by providing for the timely and 
peaceful operation of that great controlling power, which # 
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could only elude for a season, at the expense of much certain 
misery to the people, and the hazard of final destruction to itself. 


Mr Leckie, however, and his adherents, can see nothing of 


all this. The f facility of casting down a single tyrant, we have 
already seen, is one of the prime advantages which he ascribes 
to the institution of simple monarchy ;—and so much is this 
advocate of kingly power enamoured of the uncourtly doctrine 
of resistance, that he not only recognizes it as a familiar element 
in the constitution, but lays it down in express terms, that it 
affords the only remedy for all political corruption.  ‘ Fitstory 
he observes, * has furnished us with no example of the reform 
* of a corrupt and tyrannical government, but either from in- 
testine war, or conquest from without. Thus, the objection 
against a simple monarchy, because there is no remedy for 
its abuse, holds the same, but in a greater degree, against any 
other form. Each is borne with, as ‘jor ig as possible; and when 
the evil is at its greatest height, the nation either rises against 
it, or, not having the means uf so doing, sinks into abject 
degradation and misery.’ 

Such, however, are not our principles of policy 5 on the 
contrary, we hold, that the chief use of a free constitution is 
to prevent the recurrence of these dreadful extremities ; and 
that the excellence of a limited monarchy consists less in the 
good jaws, and the good administration of law, to which it 
naturally gives birth, than in the security it affords against 
such a melancholy alternative. To some, we know, who have 
been accustomed to the spectacle of establish “d despotism, the 
hazards of such a terrific regeneration appear distant and 
inconsiderable ; and if they could only prolong the intervals 
of patient submission, and polish away some of the harsh- 
er features of oppression, théy imagine a state of things 
would result more trangu til and desireable than the sounding 
and salutary contentions of a free government. To such per- 
sons we shail address but two observations. The first, that 
though the body of the people may indeed be kept in brutish 
subjection for ages, where the state of so ciety, as to intelligence 
and pr ‘operty, is such thet the actual power and command of 
the nation is vested in a few bands of disciplined troops, this 
could never be done in a nation abounding in independent 
wealth, very generally given to reading and reflection, and knit 
together in ‘all i its parts by a thousand ineans of communication 

ad ties of mutual interest and sympathy ; and least of all could 
it be done in a nation already accustomed to tlie duties and en- 
joyments of freedom, and regarding the safe and honourable 
struggles it is constantly obli; red to maintain in its defence, as 
the most ennobling and delightful of its exercises. “Phe othey 
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remark is, that even if it were possible, as it is not, to rivet and 
shackle down an enlightened nation in such a way as to make 
it submit for some time, in apparent quietness, to the abuses of 
arbitrary power, it is never to be forgotten that this submission 
is itself an evil—and an evil only inferior to those through which 
it must ultimately seek its relict. 1f any form of tyranny, there- 
fore, were as secure from terrible convulsions as a regulated 
freedom, it would not cease for that to be a far less desireable 
condition of existence ; and as the mature sense of a whole na- 
tion may be fairly presumed to point more certainly to the true 
means of their happiness then the single opinion even of a pa- 
triotic king, so it must be right and reasonable, in all cases, 
that his opinion should give way to theirs; and that a power 
should be generated, if it “did not naturally and necessarily exist, 
to ensure its predominance. 

We have still a word or two to say on the alleged inconsisten- 
cy and fluctuation of all public cou ncils that are su! bjected to the 
control of popular assemblies, and on the unprincis sled violence 
of the factions to which they are said to give rise. The first of these 
topics, however, need not detainuslong. Ifit bemeant, thaterrors 
in public measures are more speedily det ected, and more certainly 
repaired, when they are maturely and freely discussed by all the 
wisdom and all the talent of a nation, than when they are left 
to the blind guidance of the passions or conceit of an individual ; 
—if it be meant, that, under a simple monarchy, we should 
have persevered steadily in the principles of the Slave Trade, of 
Catholic Proscription, and of the Orders in Council:—then we 
cheerfully admit the justice of thecharge—we readily yield to those 
governments the praise of such consistency and such persever- 
ance—and offer no apology for that change from folly to wis- 
dom, and from cruelty to mercy, which is produced by the va- 
riableness of a free constitution. But if it be meant that an ab- 
solute monarch keeps the faith which he pledges more religious- 
ly than a free people, or that he is less liable to sudden and ca- 
pricious variations in his policy, we positively deny the truth of 
the imputation, and bok lly appeal to the whole course of history 
for its confutation. What nation, we should like to know, ever 
stood half so high as our own, for the reputation of good faith 
and inviolable fidelity to its allies? Or in what instance has 
the national honour been impeached, by the refusal of one set 
of ministers to abide by the engagements entered into by their 
predecessors ?— With regard to mere caprice and incor isiste ney 
again, will it be seriously maintained, that councils, depending 
upon the individual will of an absolute sovercign—who may be a 
boy, or a girl, or a dotard, or a driveller—are more likely to 
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be steadily and wisely pursued, than those that are taken up by 
a set of experienced statesmen, under the control of a vigilant 
and intelligent public? It is not by mere popular clamour—by. 
the shouts or hisses of an ignorant and disorderly mob—but by 
the deep, the slow, and the collected voice of the intelligent and 
enlightened part of the community, that the councils of a free 
nation are ultimately guided. But if they were at the disposal 
of a rabble—what rabble, we would ask, is so ignorant, so con- 
temptible, so fickle, false, and empty of all energy of purpose 
or principle, as the rabble that infests the palaces of arbitrary 
kings—the favourites, the mistresses, the pandars, the flatterers 
and intriguers, who succeed or supplant each other in the 
crumbling soil of his favour, and so frequently dispose of all 
‘that ought to be at the command of wisdom and honour ? 
Looking only to the eventful history of our own day, will ‘any 
one presume to say, that the conduct of the simple monarchies of 
Europe has afforded us, for the last twenty years, any such lessons 
of steady and unwavering policy as to make us blush for our demo- 
cratical inconstancy ? What, during that period, has been the 
conduct of Prussia-—of Russia—of Austria herself—of every state, 
in short, that has not been terrified mto constancy by the constant 
dread of French violence? And where, during all that time, 
are we to look for any traces of manly firmness, but in the con- 
duct and councils of the only nation whose measures were at all 
controlled by the influence of popular sentiments? If that na- 
tion too was not exempt from the common charge of vacilla- 
tion—if she did fluctuate between designs to restore the Bour- 
bons, and to enrich herself by a share of their spoils—if she did 
contract one deep stain on her faith and her humanity, by en- 
couraging and deserting the party of the Royalists in La Ven- 
deéc--if she did waver and Sail from expeditions into Flan- 
ders to the seizure of West Indian islands, and from menaces to 
extirpate Jacobinism to missions courting its alliance—will any 
man pretend to say, that these signs of infirmity of purpose were 
produced by yielding to the varying impulses of popular opi- 
nions, or the alternate preponderance of hostile factions in the 
state? Is it not notorious, on the contrary, that they all oc- 
curred during that lamentable but memorable period, when the 
alarm excited by the aspect of new dangers had in a manner 
extinguished the constitutional spirit of party, and composed 
the sulutary conflicts of the nation—that they occurred in the first 
ten years of Mr Pitt’s war administratien, when opposition was 
almost extinct, and when the government was not only more 
entirely in the hands of one man, than it had been at any time 


since the days of Cardinal Wolsey, but when the temper and 
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Aone of its administration approached very nearly to that of an 
arbitrary monarchy ? 

On the doctrine of parties and party dissensions, it is now too 
late for us to enter at large ;—and indeed when we recollect what 
Mr Burke has written upon that subject, * we do not know why 
we should wish for an opportunity ot expressing our feeble senti- 
ments. Parties are necessary in all free governments—and are 
indeed the characteristics by which such governments may be 
known. One party, that of the Rulers or & Court, is necessa- 
rily formed and disciplined from the permanence of its chief, 
and the uniformity of the interests it has to maintain ;—the par- 
ty in Opposition, therefore, must be marshalled in the same way. 

Jhen bad men combine, good men must unite:—and it would 
not be less hopeless for a crowd of worthy citizens to take the 
field without leaders or discipline, against a regular army, than 
for individual patriots to think of opposing the influence of the 
Sovereign by their separate and uncombined exertions. As to 
the lengths which they should be permitted to go in support of 
the common cause, or the extent to which each ought to sub- 
mit his private opinion to the general sense of his associates, 
it does not appear to us—though casuists may mask dishonour, 
and purists startle at shadows—either that any man of upright 
feelings can be at a loss for a rule of conduct, or that, in point 
of fact, there has ever been any blameable excess in the max- 
ims upon which our parties in this country have been gene~ 
rally conducted. ‘The leading arr is, that a man should 
satisfy himself that the party to which he attaches himself 
means well to the country, and that more substantial good 
will accrue to the nation from its coming into power, than. 
from the success of any other body of men whose success is 
at all within the limits of probability—-Upon this principle, 
therefore, he will support that party in all things which he ap- 
proves—in all things thatare indiflerent—and even in somethings 
which he partly disapproves, provided they neither touch the 
honour and vital interests of the country, nor imply any breach 
of the ordinary rules of morality—Upon the same principle he 
will uttack not only all that he individually disapproves in the 
conduct of the adversary, but all that might appear indifferent 
and tolerable enough to a neutral spectator, if it afford an op- 
portunity to weaken him in the public opinion, and to increase 
the chance of bringing that party into power from which alone 
he sincerely believes that any sure or systematic good is to be ex- 
pected. Farther than this we do not believe that the leaders or 


* See his ‘ Thoughts on the Cause of the present Discontents. % 
Sub initiomet passim. 
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respectable fo lowers of any considerable party, intentionally al- 


low themselves to go. ‘Their zeal, indeed, and the heats and | pas- 
sions engender ed in the course of the conflict, may sometimes hur- 
ry them into measures for ‘whieh an imparti: al spect itor cannot find 
this apology :—but to their own consciences and honour we are 
persu: aie d that th 1ey generally stand acquitted ;—and, on the score 
of duty or m orality, that is all that can be required of human be- 
ings. Fer the baser retainers of the party indeed—those ma- 
rauders whe follow in the rear of every army, not for battle but 
for booty—wi 10 concern themselves in no way about the justness 
of the quarre!, or the fairness of the field—who plunde r the 
dead, and butcher the wounded, and desert the unprosperous 
and betray the daring ;—for those wretches who belong to no 
party, and are a disgrace and a drawback upon all, we shall as- 
surediy make no apology, nor propose any measures of tolera- 
tion. The spirit by which they are actua ited is the very oppo- 
site of tliat spirit which is gener ated by the parties of a free 
people ; and accordingly it is among the advocates of arbitrary 
power that such pers ms, al fter they have served their p urpose 
by a pret tence of patriotic zeal, are ultimately found to range 
themselves. 

We poverty ays then, that the interests of the country 
have ever been sacrificed to a  einateeion desire to mortify or 
humble a rival pa ity ;—-though we freely admit that a great deal 
of the time and the talent that might be devoted more directly 
to her service, is wasted in such an endeavour. ‘This, however, 
is unavoidable—nor is it possible to separate those discussions, 
which are really necessary to expose the dangers or absurdity of 
the practical measures proposed by a party, from those which 
have really no other end but to expose it to general ridicule or 
odium. ‘his tod: however, it should be reme mbered, i isa point 
in which the country has a still deeper, though a more indirect 
interest than in the former 3 since it is only by such ‘means tha 
a system that is radically vicious can be explo ded, or a set of 
men fundamentally corrupt and incapable removed. If the 
time be well spent, therefore, which is occupied in preventing 
or p alli lating some particul: uw act of in policy y or op pression, it is 
impossible to grudge thet by which the spring and the fountain 
of all such acts may be cut ‘off. 

With regard to the tumult—the disorder—the danger to 
public pe ace—the vexation and disc comfort which certain scnsi- 
tive persons and lovers of tranquillity represent as the fruits of 
our politic: al ai issensions, we C Annot he! p saying th: at we h: ave no 
sympathy with their delicacy or their timidity. What they look 
upon as 2 frightful commotion of the elements, we consider as 
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no more than a wholesome agitation ; and cannot help regard- 
ing the contentions in which freemen are engaged by a con- 
scientious Zeal for their opinions, as an invigorating and not 
ungenerous exercise. What breach of the public peace has it 
occasioned ?—to what insurrections or conspiracies or proscrip- 
tions has it ever given rise ?—what mob even, or tumult, has been 
excited by the contention of the two great parties of the state, 
since their contention has been open, and their weapons ap- 

ointed, and their career marked out in the free list of the con- 
stitution ?—Suppress these contentions indeed—forbid these 
weapons, and shut up these lists, and you will have conspiracies 
and insurrections enough.—These are the short-sighted fears of 
tyrants.—The dissensions of a free people are the preventives and 
not the indications of radical disorder—and the noises which 
make the weak hearted tremble, are but the natural murmurs of 
those mighty and mingling currents of public opinion, which 
ate destined to fertilize and unite the country, and can never 
become dangerous till an attempt is made to dam them up, 
or to disturb their level. 

Mr Leckie has favoured his readers with an enumeration of 
the advantages of absolute monarchy ;—and we are tempted to 
follow his example, by concluding with a dry catalogue of the 
advantages of free government—cach of which would require a 
chapter at least as long as that which we have now bestowed 
upon one of them. Next, then, to that of its superior secu- 
rity from great reverses and atrocities, of which we have al- 
ready spoken at sufficient length, we should be disposed to rank 
that pretty decisive feature, of the superior happmess which it 
confers upon ail the individuals who live under it. The con- 
sciousness of liberty is a great blessing and enjoyment in itself.— 
The occupation it affords—the importance it conters—the excite- 
ment of intellect, and the elevation of spirit which it implies, 
are all elements of happiness peculiar to ‘this condition of so- 
ciety, and quite separate and independent of the external ad- 
vantages with which it may be attended. In the second place, 
however, liberty makes men more industrious, and consequently 
more generally prosperous and wealthy ; the-result of whicli is, 
both that they have among them more of the good things that 
wealth can procure, and that the resources of the State are 
greater for all public purposes. In the third place, it renders 
men more valiant and highminded, and also promotes the de- 
velopment of genius and talents, both by the unbounded career 
it opens up to the emulation of every tdividusi im the land, 
and by the nataral effect of all sorts of intellectual or moral ex- 
¢itement to awaken all sorts of intellectual and moral eapabili- 
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ties. In the fourth place, it renders men more patient, and do- 
cile, and resolute in the pursuit of any public object; and con- 
sequently both makes their chance of success greater, and ena- 
bles them to make much greater efforts in every way, in propor- 
tion to the extent of their population. No slaves could ever 
have undergone the toils to which the Spartans or the Ro- 
mans tasked themselves for the good or the glory of their 
country ;—and no tyrant could ever have extorted the sums in 
which the Commons of England have voluntarily assessed them- 
selves for the exigencies of the state. ‘These are among the 
positive advantages of freedom; and, in our opinion, are its chief 
advantages.— But we must not forget, in the fifth and last place, 
that there is nothing else but a free government by which mer 
can be secured from those arbitrary invasions of their persons 
and properties—those cruel persecutions, oppressive imprison- 
ments, and lawless’ executions, which no laws can prevent an 
absolute monarch from regarding as a part of his prerogative ; 
and, above all, from those provincial exactions and oppressiens, 
and those universal insults, and contumelies, aud indignities, 
by which the inferior minions of power spread misery and de- 
gradation among fhe whole mass of every people which has ne 
political independence. 





Art. V. Account of Ircland, Statistical and Political. By 
Edward Wakefield. @ vol. 4to. London. Longman & Co. 


18i2. 
Me: W£AkEFIELD, the collector of the information contained 
in the large volumes before us, appears to be a sensible, 
industrious, liberal minded and well informed man, whose at- 
tention has been chiefly directed towards those details which of 
Jate years have been thrown together under the newly naturaliz- 
ed, and not very exactly defined name of Statistics. His chief 
failing is a desire to make a shew of reading, and to give an un- 
necessary air of science and system to the collections of a travel- 
ler, An account of the Irish climate does not require twenty 
references to Roman historians and poets, to prove that Bur- 
gundy and the Crimea are now warmer than they were in the 
time of Pliny and Ovid. Nor is it in the least illustrated by 
panegyrics on the delightful climate of Chili, or by a description 
of the Monsoons, which prevail at different seasons on the op- 
posite coasts of the Indian Reciboies Faults which so needless- 
ly add to the size of an immense book, are not unimportant 
His manner is that of the Tours of Arthur Young—lively, dog- 
matical and disorderly. We are not disposed to dispute the 
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merits of that restless, rambling, meddling, bustling adven- . 
turer in Economics, who by his ardent spirit and unwearied 
labour, and perhaps even by his bold blunders, has for forty 
years usefully contributed to give a wholesome activity and 
a rational direction to the public understanding. But our 
author, a vehement admirer, ventures to compare one of Mr 
Young’s ablest books, now however pretty generally forgotten, 
called Political Arithmetic, to the Wealth of Nations; which, 
waving the disputed questions respecting its absolute originality, 
or uniform correctness, may assuredly be pronounced to be the 
most important philosophical work, without the limits of the 
exact Sciences, produced in the British dominions, since the 
Essay on Human Understanding. 

But we should be ashamed to waste our time in literary criti- 
cism on an account of Ireland, the result of Jong and laborious 

rsonal examination, published at a moment when that country 
is the great hinge, on which the whole of our domestic poli- 
cy turns, and when the speedy as well as geseesl prevalence of 
right opinions concerning it may materially affect the safety of 
the Empire. Whoever at such a moment could measure his at- 
tention to this work by its literary merit, must have lost every 
thing masculine in his understanding, by the process which re- 
fined his taste. 

But though literary animadversion would be frivolous, and 
misplaced, it seems reasonable to introduce a statement of facts, 
by such an aceount of the previous opinions, connexions and 
attachments of the writer, as he has himself supplied, in or- 
der that we may see where he may have followed, and where he 
must have conquered. his prejudices, and consequently where 
the most unlimited credit is due to his testimony. 

His general politics are those of a warm Antijacobin and An- 
tigallican,—a strong, though not undistinguishing admirer of Mr 
Pitt’s first administration. He was induced to engage in this 
survey, by the Right Honourable John Foster, long regarded 
as the chief of the Anticatholic party; a person much distin- 
guished for decision of character, and dexterity in political 
management,—the two public virtues most easily acquired on 
the ministerial benches of the Irish House of Commons; and, 
whom Mr Burke was accustomed to characterize as the ablest 
man in Ireland,—with the addition of another epithet not equi- 
valent in signification to the best. His connexion with that gen- 
tleman was so intimate, and so generally known, that he was 

sometimes suspected of being an emissary of government; and 
he thought it necessary, for the preservation of his independence, 
ekpressly to stipulate with Mr Foster, for permission to: receive 
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assistance from the Duke of Bedford and Lord Darnley. He 
was consulted by Mr Pitt, and confidentially employed by the 
ate Lord Melville, of whom he speaks in language which will be 
generally thought somewhat extravagant; though we are far 
from denying to that nobleman, strong and serviceable talents 
for office, and for parliament, as well as many of those more 
valuable qualities which command attachment. 

‘ Ido not hesitate to say, that he was among the greatest of 
© modern statesmen; and I am fully convinced, that it was the su- 
© pertority of his too compre hensive genius, too active to be con- 
* fined to one pursuit, which led him to neglect the details of 
* office, and involved him in the trouble and disgrace of an im- 
* peachment. ’ 

It must not be thought that Mr Wakefteld has yielded to these 
prepossessions. He certainly has manfully resisted them. He 
has proved the sincerity of his resolution to be impartial. Very 
few books bear stronger marks of the candour and probity of 
the writer. But the evidence of a respectable witness, when it 
is at variance with the wishes and interests of patrons whom he 
thus highly reveres, must be allowed to be of the most unsus- 
pected and conclusive kind. 

On that part of the work which relates to soil, climate, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, rural economy, landed property, Xe. it 
is not our intention at present to say much, Evils in these de- 
partments can only be remedied, or even well understood on the 
spot ; and we leave these important subjects to the serious consi- 
deration of the small but (as we learn with pleasure from this 
book) increasing body of enlightened landholders and cultiva- 
tors in Ireland. 

Political evils are the source from which all other remediable 
evils in the condition of Ireland have flowed. ‘The industry of 
man. cannot prosper, and the bounty of nature cannot be en- 
joyed, till the sources of pestilence are dried up. To the poli- 
tical part of the work, therefore, we shall direct our attention ; 
persuaded that we serve the husbandman more extensively by 
contributing to cut down the forest, and to drain the marsh, 
which give him a livid countenance and a feeble arm, than by 
laying before him the best precepts, and the most beautiful mo- 
dels of improved agriculture. 

The political state of Ireland shall be given in the very words 
of the eyewitness, at the expense of some prolixity, and with 
a certainty that such unusual extent of quotation may be thought 
tiresome by fastidious readers. ‘To novelty it makes no preten- 
sions: If it did, there might be some hope of its inaccuracy. 
Unfortunately it is the same which has been a hundred times, 
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repeated, and which exactly coincides with the testimony of 
every respectable writer of that countr y- But though one state- 
ment be sufficient to convey information, a thousand may be 
necessary for still more momentous purposes. Important tr ‘uths 
must be repeated till attention be excited—till justice be awaken- 
ed—or, if that be impossible, till salutary alarm be roused. 

‘ A respectable w riter of that country fi Lirly acknowledges, * that 
the Irish peasant does not much excel the savage in just notions of 
liberty, or in due respect for the laws and civil institutions of men.’ 
Vol. I. p. 295. 

What produces this desperate character ?—Let us hear the 
answer in the following account of their desperate circumstances. 

* Now, will any one who has attentively perused the above account 
of Russia say, that the situation of many of the Irish peasants is 
much superior to that of the Russian boor? The latter, indeed, 
the property of the person on whose estate he resides ; but orovidid 
he pays his obrok, he may go where he pleases to procure employ- 
ment, and what he saves over and above that sum, he may appro- 
priate to whatever purpose he thinks proper. Or he is allowed a 
certain portion of land for the support of himself and his family, 
and in return, he either pays the obrok with personal services, or the 
latter only ; and in this he seems to be exactly on a level with the 
Irish slave. ‘The terms I have used may offend some delicate ears — 
but to call the former tenant, would be a perversion of terms—to 
name the latter /axd/ord, would be a prostitution of language. Does 
it not excite the flush of shame in the cheek of an Irishman, to hear 
that the internal economy of Ireland, in respect to agr iculture is 
very little different from that ee under the most despotic go- 
vernment in Europe?’ Vol. I. p. 510. 

From this general deacttglica there are many exceptions, 
which the generality of the evil renders most honourable to the 
benevolent and enlightened proprietors whose land exhibits 
them. But one is so striking, that, for the sake of example as 
well as of justice, we must extract the author’s account of it. 

* The immense tract of land belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam forms 
the largest estate in the county of Wicklow; and though his Lord- 
ship is an absentee, his estate, without exception, is the best culti- 
vated of all those I have seen in Ireland. The peculiarly flourishing 
state in which it appears, has been ascribed to various causes—the 
talents and integrity of those to whose management it is entrusted— 
the opulence of the ten: mntry, who, for the purpose’.of commanding 
votes, were formerly all Prote stants—the renewal of leases to the old 
tenants in preference to others—and the size of the farms, which 
are in general of considerable extent. But it is not improbable that 
this beneficial result has been the effect of all these causes combin- 
ed, Where unbounded confidence prevails between the jandlord 
and agent, and between the agent and tenant, industry will be ex- 
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erted on the one hand, and encouraged on the other ; improvement 
will advance with a steady pace; and the mutual benefits which arise 
from a system founded in justice and liberality, will tend to cement 
the bonds of friendship between two classes of society, whose inte- 
rests are undoubtedly the same. But whatever may be the cause} 
the estate of Earl Fitzwilliam in this county, exhibits an appearance 
that would do honour to any part of Europe ; and though I am not 
mclined to be lavish of compliments, I will nat hesitate to say, 
when I consider the situation of his Lordship’s Wicklow tenants, 
that he appears to me to take justice as the guide of his conduct,— 
and to that chiefly I ascribe the admirable state of his property in 
Ireland. Can he who loves his country, and honours humanity, for- 
bear from exclaiming to many a thoughtless landlord, ‘ Go thou, and 
do likewise!”’ Vol. I. p. 285. 

It may be asked, whence this lawless character, this absence 
of all the enjoyments, and of all‘the habits of civilized life, a- 
mong a people -cultivating a soil as fertile as that of England, 
under a climate which is even milder—apparently ruled by the 
same system of laws and government which has rendered the 
inhabitants of Great Britain the happiest and the most moral 
people of the world? The answer will be very fully given by 
other parts of Mr Wakefield’s repository. It is that real ine- 
quality which renders the letter of equal laws a mockery. The 
Catholics of Ireland appear from Mr Wakefield’s calculations 
to be about six-sevenths of the whole population: They are 
the original inhabitants, the ancient proprietors, and they speak 
the national language. The remaining seventh have every mark 
that can keep up the appearance of a foreign colony. As long 
as the penal laws excluded the Irish from the cemmon rights 
enjoyed in the most despotic countries, it would be absurd to 
give any other reason for their wretchedness and depravity, but 
the want of that sense of security, that long experience of pro- 
tection from law, and confidence in the administration of justice, 
which distinguish an English farmer from a Lithuanian Boor. 
But since the repeal of many of these laws, it is natural to in- 
quire, what practical and sensible change has convinced the un- 
fortunate Irish that the alteration in the words of the statutes is 
more than illusion ? 

Catholics, . ¢. Irishmen, may now be appointed, as every body 
knows, to inferior military stations, and they may sit on grand 
juries.—Such is the law: But what is the fact—and how are the 
Irish to discover their real and substantial equality in this re- 
spect to the English colony ? 

Of about nive hundred grand jurors in Ireland, there are 
usually about eighty Catholics, or, on an average, about two to 
each grand jury. In the city of Waterford, where the Catholics 
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are ten times the number of the Protestants, no Catholic is sum- 
moned on the grand jury. In the counties of Wexford and 
Wicklow, where the Catholics are ten to one, there is nut one 
Catholic commissioned officer in the militia. For the informa- 
tion of those who consider the letter of the law as all-sufficient, 
and the character of the men who execute it as insignificant, 
we extract the following important and characteristic statement 
relating to the county of Tipperary. 

* Here are some large estates belonging to Catholics; and during 
the Duke of Bedford’s administration, seven gentlemen of that per- 
suasion were called on the grand jury: But when I was there in 1808 
and 1809, not one was called, the nomination of the Sheriif being 
always an affair of party.’ II. p. 622. 

e sentiments of the Protestants, who possess this monopoly 
of power, respecting the Catholics, are represented in the follow- 
ing passage. 

* The word Papist or Catholic carries as much contempt along 
with it, as if a beast were designated by the term. When the com- 
fort or the interest of the Catholic are under consideration, he must 
always give way; for, although he stands as erect before his Maker 
as does the Protestant, he is yet considered as an interior animal, 
and thought unworthy of participating in the same enjoyments. 
But the prejudices of the Protestants are rather to be pitied than 
blamed; ifthe law have made such degrading distinations, the ignorant 
part of the Protestants are in some measure authorised to entertain the 
same ideas: Although the Protestants are better educated than the 
Catholics, yet many of them are still ignorant enough to believe that 
their Catholic fellow subjects are the Ae/ots of the country, who ought 
to be retained in a state of political bondage.’ Ll. p. 570. 

After such a description of the sentiments of the rang caste, 
who can wonder that the following should be a tuithfui picture 
of the feelings of the helots ? 

‘Some persons assert that the Catholics are not degraded ; but 
the circumstances which might be produced to prove the centrery, 
are too numerous and too striking, to admit of any doubts. Were a 
stranger passing through Essex, to announce at every village, that 
on a certain night, a party, no matter of what religious persuasion, 
intended to spread desolation around them, by burning the houses, 
and massacring all the inhabitants, such a threat would excite only a 
snile. In the year 1798, a rumour of this kind was spread it va- 
rious parts of Ireland ;—the people were threatened, that on a cer- 
tain night, the Orangemen would burn their houses, and make a ge- 
neral massacre of the inhabitants. The story was believed, the peo- 
ple deserted their houses and fied to the bogs. This indeed was 
during the rebellion; but I am sorry to say, that I saw numbers lying 
gut of doors in the neighbourhood of Ross, in the year 1809, in con- 
sequence of such a report being spread by a stranger; and I am 
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convinced, that at this moment, any one in the least known, who 
might spread such alarm, would cause the Catholic inhabitants of 
whole districts to desert their homes. Is not this a proof, that the 
poor live in continual apprehension, and have no confidence in their 
own situation? They are haunted with the terror of persecution; 
they feel that they are without protectors; they are alive to the 
least alarm; and this must be the case, until they see the Aristocrac 
of their own faith participating equally with the Protestants in the 
political power of the country.’ IT. p. 568. 

It is no wonder that the influence of such laws, and of such 
manners, acting and reacting upon each other, should be visible 
in every part of human life. Weare told by Mr Wakefield, that 
Protestants are observed to be the most skilful and industrious 
farmers. This is in other words to say, that the law takes away 
from the Catholics skill and industry, hope and pride. The 
helotism of the Catholic, which cither breaks his spirit or ex- 
cites his rage, in either case equally unnerves his arm, and de- 
votes his fields to barrenness. Men are only just, when they are 
justly dealt with; and those who are looked down upon as slaves, 
niust look up to their masters as tyrants. The seuse of degrad- 
ation, as well as that of insecurity, extinguishes industry, either 
by subduing the activity of the human mind, or by converting 
it into destructive fury. 

Suppose a Catholic, in a law-suit, perhaps political, with a 
Protestant, to come before a jury, composed as we have seen 
those of Ireland to be. Suppose him to have banished from his 
mind all those recollections of past times, which are so unfortu- 
nately calculated to fill it with animosity and distrust, would 
not all his new-born confidence vanish, when he learned, that 
the abhorrence and detestation entertained by Protestants against 
his religion was such, that the Protestant government had con- 
ferred the dignity of a Privy Councillor on the worst writer of 
his age, who had no other conceivable merit, but the hardihood 
to assert, that the form of Christianity professed for many ages 
by our own ancestors, as well as by all Christendom—still pro- 
fessed by the majority of the civilized world—the religion of 
Sir Thomas More, and of Fenclon, disqualified men from be- 
ing members of civil society, by releasing them from the obliga- 
tion of oaths, and of obedience to the laws? What would be 
his hope of impartiality, from a sect so infatuated by their ha- 
tred of his faith, as to patronize such assertions, and to disgrace 
themselves by such promotions ?—Suppose the case to occur in 
the county of Tipperary :—most of our readers conversant in the 
sad history of Ireland, must recollect a High-Sheriff of that 
eounty, who, for his lawless violences towards the Catholics, would 
have suffered the inadequate punishment of the ruin of his for- 
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tune, by the damages which the law had, or would have, award- 
ed to the wretched sufferers, if he had not been wrested from 
the grasp of a just retribution, by the act of indemnity. With 
what assurance of mind could a Catholic litigant bring his cause 
before such Juries, summoned by such a Sheriff? 

But to proceed with Mr Wakefield—We shall now extract 
from him some passages relating to the causes and circum- 
stances of the rebellion. Whether they be perfectly accurate, 
it is impossible for us to determine. But their general belief is 
at least an index to the temper and condition of the country. 
Proof has been offered of the truth of still more dreadful charges 
at the bar of Parliament; and the parties to such transactions, 
who resist the solemn investigation of their own conduct, must 
be content to endure all the consequences of that natural pre- 
sumption which they raise against themselves. 

‘The entry of one Lord Lieutenant, and the departure of the 
other, were distinguished by very different sensations among the peo- 
ple. One was hailed as the presage of peace, the other passed along 
under the dark and sullen gloom of smothered resentment and re- 
membered wrongs.— Lord Cambden left Dublin with as much osten- 
tation as if he had been the saviour of the country; the Marquis 
Cornwallis entered it with the modesty of a merciful mediator; his 
memory therefore will live in the faithful pages of history,—while the 
names of many who have filled the same situation, will be execrated 
as often as they are mentioned, 

‘ Lord Cambden arrived in Ireland at a time when the country 
enjoyed profound tranquillity; he left it in a state of the utmost alarm, 
confusion, and discontent.—During his viceroyalty, a system of coer- 
cion had been established ; and flogging, half-hanging, burning, &c- 
the sure attendants upon despotism, were the measures resorted to 
in the delusive hope of producing tranquillity by terror.’ II. p. 371. 

* A scene ensued (at Wexford), which, for the credit of huma- 
nity and for the honour of the country, ought to be expunged from 
the annals of British history. Whichever side obtained the superi- 
ority, cruelties were exercised, at the mention of which barbarians 
would shudder. ” 

‘ If the people filled the barn at Scullabogue with victims, men, 
women and children promiscuously thrown together, whom they con- 
sumed in one general conflagration, the opposite party applied a 
lighted torch to the hospital at Enniscorthy, which was crowded with 
unresisting and wounded enemies, and consigned them toa similar fate. 
The destruction of these helpless wretches, by a death the most horrid 
that can be conceived, seemed to afford heartfelt gratification to the 
fiends who revelled in the blood of their fellow creatures. An 
author, who has employed his pen on the Irish rebellion, says, “ I 
have reason to think that not more fell in battle than were slain ia 
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cold blood. No quarter was given to prisoners. For one instance, 
fifty-four were shot in the little town of Dunlairin. ” 

* The rebel in arms was less the object of pursuit, than the unsus- 
pecting peasant who remained quiet in his cabin. To be seen, was 
the signal of death; the appearance of these poor wretches on the 
highway was a conviction ; they were fired on and cut down with- 
out mercy, as if they had been beasts of prey. Many, therefore, were 
compelled to fiy to the rebel camp for protection.’ II. 366-67. 

* Tt will be perceived,’ says Mr Wakefield, ‘ that my political 
principles do not accord with those of Mr Plowden, and that the 
opinion. which I have formed of the views of Mr Pitt and the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis is directly opposite to his. But there are circum- 
stances related’ by him which I cannot read without horror. Ina 
little publication, he has detailed the trial of Mr Arthur of Lime- 
rick before a military tribunal, the tyranny of which exceeds. any 
thing I ever read of in a Spanish Inquisition.’ II. 366. 

The following paragraph deserves the serious consideration 
of the reader. othe feelings entertained by the higher classes of 
a people to the lower, are among the most important features of 
national: character. : 

* In the month of June 1809; at the races at Carlow, I saw a poor 
man’s cheek laid open by astrokeofia whip. He was standing in the 
midst of a crowd near the winning-post ; the inhuman wretch who 
inflicted the wound was a gentleman of some rank in the county. 
The unhappy sufferer was standing in his way; and, without re- 
questing him to move, he struck him with less ceremony than an 
English country-squire would strike a dog. But what astonished me 
more even than the deed, and what shows the difference between English 
and Irish feeling was, that not a murmur was heard nor hand raised in 
disapprobation ; but the surrounding spectators dispersed running 
different ways, like slaves terrified at the rod of their despot.. I ob- 
served to a gentleman with whom I was in company how different a 
feeling adaede actuated the populace in England. There, no 
gan who lifts liis hand unjustly issheltered by hisrank. The bystand- 
ers are always ready to espouse the cause of the injured, and would 
themselves inflict summary punishment even on a nobleman who 
should violate the lawsof hiscountry bysuch anaggression. “What,” 
replied my friend, “ would a man there dare to strike his-superior ?” 
s: Yes, ””’ said I, ** and on his own estate and in the midst of his te- 
nantry.” But twenty magistrates of the county of Carlow are pre- 
sent: Will. they not interpose ?””—“ Oh no,” said he ;. “ they will 
get into no quarrel with ——_———.”” The conversation dropped, 
and I never felt so proud of being an Englishman.’ II.'773-74. 

The pride of Mr Wakefield ought to have been converted in- 
to an ite feeling, if he had recollected that laws imposed 
by an English colony, and now supported by English influence, 
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were the true, source of the shocking outrage, and still more 
shocking patience which he had indignantly witnessed ; and that 
even at this moment a powerful faction in England is contend- 
ing te preserve the remnant of those laws, which keeps alive the 
spirit of tyranny and of servitude with as much zeal as was dis- 
played by their ancestors in extorting the Great Charter, or re- 
sisting the Armada. Ireland, we must say, is not the country 
where an Englishman is best entitled to be proud of the name. 
Balancing the virtues and vices of nations, it is doubtless among 
the die houcerabla of national distinctions; and im almost e- 
very other region of the globe it may be avowed with pride. 
—But in Ireland its honours are yet to be earned. 

The political sentiments of the Irish Catholics are a most se- 
rious subject of inquiry. -Many of their advocates seem to think 
it necessary to represent them as the most Joyal part of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. But we applaud the plainness with which Mr 
Wakefield has spoken out in the following passages, which con- 
tain a more probable account of what a government has to appre- 
hend from a people whom it proclaims to be unworthy of par- 
taking the common rights of mankind. 

‘ They (the Catholics) form by far the majority of the inhabitants 
of Ireland ; and to asccrtain their real disposition is a matter of the 
utmost importance, especially as different opinions are entertained on 
the subject. To judge from the resolutions of the Catholic aristo- 
cracy, we might be induced to believe that the Catholic populace are 
as loyal as any other class of men in the kingdom ;—but I am con- 
vinced from the result of my observations, that on their attachment 
to Government no reliance can be placed: nor is this surprising : 
for the man who has nothing to fear from any change that might oc- 
cur, cannot be supposed to be very anxious for the preservation of 
; system which does not permit him to enjoy even the pleasures of 

ope.’ 

* There are facts which speak more clearly on this subject. The 
levy en masse was considered as the best and safest bulwark of Eng- 
land—yet it was not extended to Ireland. The supplementary mi- 
litia was confined to England. ‘The truth is, Government dare not 
put arms into the hands of the majority of the people, as they do in 
England.’ II. p. 651. 

* In Ireland the army is considered by the people as their deter- 
mined and implacable enemy. Were the Corsican Tyrant landed in 
a, with all his legions, they could not be viewed with more 
jealousy and rancorous hatred than the army is by the Irish.’, II. 
p- 364. 

* The events (of the invasion of 1798) have no other connexion 
with the subject of this work, than as they show the temper and 
disposition of the people at that time; and I fear that the twelve 
years which have since elapsed have not effected a material change 
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in their sentiments. I indeed entertain so doubtful an opinion of 
their loyalty, that I should dread to see their fidelity again put to 
the test by another invasion. On this subject, I had frequent con- 
versations, and some only a few months before his death, with my 
late friend Dr Law, Bishop of Elphin. Those who were fortunate 
enough to enjoy his Lordship’s acquaintance will attest, that he was 
a man distinguished by superior acuteness and observation : : Ashe 
resided constantly within the province, his opinions must be the 
more deserving of confidence. He stated to me, that he believed 
little dependence could be placed in the attachment of the people 
to the existing order of things. He intreated me to examine them 
attentively. The result of my inquiries confirmed the opinion of 
the Bishop. When I told them of the defeat of the French in 
Spain, the reply was, “ Oh, that’s only in the papers.’’ II. $80. 

* The poorer Trish, notwithstanding their ignorance, are aware 
of the sitwation in which they are pla iced, They are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the nature of the barrack system, and the military 
government which is maintained to awe them into subjection, Their 
sentiments, though not openly avowed, may be frequently collected 
from feelings which they are not always able to repress, I could 
perceive a “general joy among them at the Walcheren expedition, 
and the measure of assisting in Spain ; because they afforded a pros- 
pect that the troops would be withdrawn from the country.’ 
II. p. 825. 

That the Catholics of Ireland are indifferent to their griev- 
ances, is one of those monstrous paradoxes which the zeal 
either of bigotry or of interest, sometimes emboldens politi- 
cians to hazard. On this subject, let us listen to our author, 
who, atier so much time spent in exploring Ireland, and in con- 
versing with all classes of her inhabitants, thus delivers the re- 
sult of his observation. 

* During two years I was in the habit of mixing with the Irish 
Catholics in every part of the country, I associated with their clergy 
and laity, and lived in terms of friendship with some of the most 
respectable of them; and I can assert, that “ emancipation,” a 
term which few properly understood, was their first and general to- 
pic, and was always dwelt upen with a warmth of feeling which e- 
vinced its importance in their estimation. Interrogate any of the 
common orders, who have not an idea of the extent of their exclu- 
sion, and who would desire no immediate advantage from the suc- 
cess of the measure, and their reply is, * Oh sure! I am for my 
own people.”? This seemed to be the sole object to which their 
hopes were directed ; and these hopes are sanguine. That the Ca- 
tholics are not anxious for the agitation of the question, is an ex- 
travagant and absurd idea, and a strong proof of the dilemma to 
which their opponents are rbdieceth > i. p- 661. 

* At the Catholic meeting of the county of Dublin, held at Kil- 
raainham in the year 1811, Col. O’Shea addressed the Chairman in 
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the following words—‘ Having made in the Austrian army the cam- 
paigns against the common enemy, I found myself, at the late un- 
fortunate struggle at Wagram, a Colonel commanding a regiment 
of $000 men ; a rank I still retain, with the advantage ‘of being able 
to resume my military situation, should Austria again make. com- 
mon cause against the despotism of France; and there every em- 
ployment, even the command of the army, is open to me, Catholic 
or Protestant; and such is our national reputation, that the Arch- 
duke Charles said to me, ** Never was the army of Austria better 
officered, than when possessing so many Irish ;” of whom, at one 
time, upwards of thirty were generals. How different my situation 
athome! A!though of the oldest and niost respectable families in 
the country, possessing fortune to back it, let my acquirements 
and talents be what they will, I am curbed in my pursuit. No con- 
fidence is to be placed in me—no command to be entrusted to me— 
because I am a Catholic.’ II. 573. 

One i important feature in the picture of the Catholics will be 
supplied by the following passage. The loyalty of their gentry 
appears to be more certain than the discontent of their po- 
pulace. 

* As far as I can judge, the Catholic aristocracy evince no want 
of attachment to the general interest of the empire. Whatever o- 
pinions they may entertain of particular administrations, their love 
and respect for the constitution are unshaken; and although they 
dislike those laws which deprive them of equal rights, they do not 
entertain a thought hostile to the government. Convinced that the 
happiness of Ireland depends on its connexion with Great Britain, 
they have no desire to see them disunited. As to the higher classes 
of the Irish Catholics, I shall quote the authority of a Right Ho- 
nourable friend of mine.* ‘“ I know, personally, many of the pe- 
titioners. Those of them whom I have the honour and pleasure to 
speak of from personal acquaintance, are as loyal men, as good 
subjects, and have acted with as much zeal and energy to uphold 
the state against the invader and against the rebel, as any indivi- 
duals in the nena ” _It, 553. 

As an example of the loyalty of that respectable body, the 
conduct of the ae of Fingal is noticed with just commenda- 
tion. He took arms, during the rebellion, at: the head of a 
volunteer corps, whieh distinguished itself at the hill of Tara. 

‘ Killeen Castle, the seat of this hospitable nobleman, was a 
place of general retreat to the well affected ; and during that com- 
motion afforded protec tion to the Protestant and to the Catholic, 
I can state from authority, that the clergy of the Church of Ire- 
land, as well as those of the Roman Catholic persuasion, performed 
divine service under the same roof, and at the same time, as long as 
danger existed, and while it was necessary to consider it as a sanc- 


* Speech of the Right Hon. J. Foster, May 14, 1895, 
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tuary from the fury of the rebels. His Lordship’s conduct lias ren- 
dered him justly popular. He is at the head of the Roman Catholic 
interest, not only in this part of the country, but throughout all 
Treland ; and while he is venerated by those of his own persuasion, 
he is esteemed and respected by the Protestants.’ II. 778. 

It appears from Mr Wekefield’s statements, that fewer Ca- 
tholics enter the army and navy than is generally believed, and 
many fewer than might have been reasonably expected from 
the numbers and peculiar circumstances of that body. The 
exact deficiency, he does not enable us to estimate. But what- 
ever may be its extent, he is no doubt right in ascribing it to 
the political discontent caused by the Reson laws. Every 
Irishman kept back from the defence of the country, is one 
soldier sacrificed to intolerance. He seems embarrassed by an 
apparent inconsistency between two generally received and very 
certain principles—that a rich country only can keep up a great 
military force ; and that a country like Ireland is the best nur- 
sery of recruits. But both these propositions are true; and 
the repugnance between them disappears on a very little con- 
sideration. ‘The number of persons whom a community can 
maintain in a military, or in any other unproductive state, 
must bear a direct proportion to the produce of the national 
Jabour. As that labour is more ingenious, more skilful, and, 
above all, more aided by machinery, the number of soldiers 
may increase. A civilized and prosperous country alone can 
support great military establishments. The British Islands ac- 
cordingly, including the army, navy, and militia, have more 
than a fortieth part of their population permanently under 
arms; a considerable larger proportion than Louis XIV. or 
Napoleon ever found it possible to support, and probably the 
Jargest deduction from industry that any country has for a 
long period been able to endure. But though a rich state on- 
ly can maintain great standing armies, a poor country, with a 
redundant population, and consequently with an inadequate re- 
ward of labour, is that which will naturally afford the greatest 
number of recruits. In a prosperous country, indced, as long 
as every part of the national industry continues to flourish, re- 
cruiting 1s always extremely difficult. It is by the destruction 
of some branches of employment that war, in such a country, 
can supply herself with recruits. A relation may subsist be- 
tween two parts of the same empire, similar to that which a 
subsidiary treaty creates between two allies, in which each con- 
tributes to the common eause that which they can most easily 
spare—the one money, and the other men. Such a relation 
has been generally supposed to subsist between England and 
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Ireland. By such a connexion, England would receive the on- 
ly benefit which she could derive from the unhappy situation of 
reland and Ireland would feel present relief to her most ur- 

ent sufferings—while her progress to a better state would be 
rather accelerated than retarded. For though a military life 
be destructive of the highest industry, yet, to the idle and dis- 
solute, it is a school of order, obedience and sobriety, which 
are the necessary preparation for habitual labour. 

As far, then, as the Popery laws diminish the Irish recruits, 
it may be truly said, that they forcibly turn against the British 
government that spirit which must otherwise have been pointed 
against her enemies, and intercept the only casual and tran- 
sient benefit which society could have received from the turbu- 
lence and idleness of part of its members. 

Every reader of the above extracts, must already have observ- 
ed a remarkable circumstance in the present state of these laws. 
The remaining disabilities chiefly relate to Parliament, and to 
the higher offices of the state and the law. ‘These are the na- 
tural objects of the ambition of the nobility and gentry. They 
are the persons directly affected by the disabilities now subsist- 
ing; so that, if exclusive laws were the remedy, instead of 
being the cause of disaffection, the Irish code in its present 
state would be chargeable with the absurdity of letting in all 
that part of the Catholic population who may be discontented, 
and shutting out only the nobility and gentry, whose unshaken 
ay has stood the severest tests. One of the main objects 

that ferocious code, in its complete state, was to prevent the 
formation of a Catholic aristocracy. ‘ Having thus,’ said Mr 
Burke, ‘ converted the Catholics into populace, we ought not 
* to have been surprised that they committed the excesses of a 
* populace.’ The same spirit still hovers over its ruins. In- 
stead of favouring the growth of a Catholic aristocracy, and 
supporting its ascendant by all the aids of political dignity, and 
privilege, and influence, we withhold from the loyal gentlemen 
all share of authority, and we do all in our power to fevel these 
natural magistrates and leaders of the Catholics with the mean- 
est and most mutinous of their followers. But their influence, 
founded in property, in the remembrance of the virtues of 
their ancestors, and often in the experience of their own will, 
bid defiance to the hostility of our laws. In some shape it 
must exist. These laws can only give it the worst form which 
the virtue of its possessors will suffer it to assume. Instead of 
that mild and constant ascendant which would arise from dis- 
tinction and patronage, the Catholic gentry are driven, by ex- 
elusion, into the situation of demagogues, and abliged to pay 
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that court to the popular passions which is imposed by that 
character. 

Presuming Mr Wakefield’s statement to be correct, that 
Trish Catholics are divided into a discontented populace and a 
loyal gentry, it is perfectly evident, that Government could 
have only two objects of wise policy towards such a people, 
The first, to strengthen the influence of the gentry over the 
populace ; the second, to multiply the ties which bind the gen- 
try to the Government and to the English connexion, whether 
they be of interest, or affection, or pride. When the Catholic 
gentry shall have acquired a share of Janded property propor- 
tioned to their wealth—when honours shall be fairly bestowed 
upon them—when they shall be exhibited to their fellow-reli- 
gionists as the magistrates and ministers of law—when they 
shall distinguish themselves in both Houses of Parliament— 
when they shall be seen on the bench of justice—when the re- 
nown of one Catholic Wellington shall restore the long-forgot- 
ten feelings of patriotic pride and national exultation to e- 
very cottage of a martial and enthusiastic people; then the Ca- 
tholics will be obedient to their gentry, and the gentry more 
attached to the Government—then will begin the career of Irish 
prosperity—and not till then will the English connexion be se- 
cure. Unfortunately for the British Islands, that’ period can- 
not be brought so near, by any wisdom, as the bigots appre- 
hend. But it is most evident that a rational conqueror would 
instantly begin those measures which tend to accelerate its ap- 
proach, not as concessions to the Catholics, but as the means of 
securing and perpetuating his own power. If he should chuse 
to incorporate into his ranks a defeated army, of whom the of- 
ficers were well affected, he would use all possible means to 
strengthen the authority of these officers, and to attach them 
more strongly to his cause. Such was in substance the policy 
of Elizabeth, when she almost compelled Ivish chieftains to sub- 
mit to the imposition of English honours. The meaus of re- 
establishing the natural order and discipline of Society in Ire- 
land, instead of being withheld from the prayers of Catholie 
petitioners, ought to be imposed on them if they were van- 
quished enemies. 

The Catholic cause is at this moment endangered by too con- 
fident’an assurance of easy victory. The controversy is, in- 
deed, triumphantly terminated. ‘The bigots are silenced on 
every ground of justice and woe Very tew persons now ven- 
ture to avow principles universally prevalent but a short time 
ago. But the defeat of a faction never immediately follows the 
discomfiture of its arguments. It is very easy for expert ins 
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triguers to discover a thousand pretexts for delay, to embarrass 
an perplex the decisions of popular assemblies ; to clog con- 
cessions with conditions which prevent their acceptance, and 
which are meant to exasperate those whom they pretend to 
conciliate, and to extract, from the irritation of the people pro- 
duced by themselves, the means of again irritating Dodie, 
to provoke the pride of the Catholic ; to alarm the fears of the 
Protestant ; and in the midst of general confusion, fear and 
anger, to gain some chance of saving or respiting the remains 
of the persecuting code. An invasion, or a revolt, might a- 
gain raise a cry of No Popery, and preserve its life for an in- 
definite time. 

The case of the Slave Trade affords a recent and very me- 
morable precedent of what may be done in such cases. In the 
year 1792, the general indignation ageinst it was too strong, to 
leave the slightest chance of success to its avowed abettors. The 
vote of immediate abolition must have been carried, if some 
means had not been devised to break the force of what could 
not be resisted. But scruples (no doubt conscientious) had a- 
risen in high quarters. A gradual abolition was proposed, and 
of course united the suffrages of all men who either had no opi- 
nions, or no courage to act upon them—of all who wished to 
patronize the Slave Trade, without incurring the shame of de- 
fending its principle—and of all who thought that its only sal- 
vation was in delay. The abolition was by this stroke postpon- 
ed for fifteen years ; and the trade might have continued to this 
day, if, by the most. improbable of all occurrences, an admi- 
nistration had not maintained themselves a few months, willing 
to risk their power for the sake of justice to African negroes. 
The number of imported slaves, during these fifteen years, it 
is not important to ascertain with precision. It can hardly have 
been less than fifty thousand annually, One stroke of Parlia- 
mentary tactics, therefore, produced more than half a million 
of acts of manstealing—half a million of cases of a crime now 
punishable as felony by the law of England. How many mur- 
ders attended cach act of manstealing, we cannot determine ; 
but probably there was not so little as one African murdered 
for every African stolen. If to these be added the massacres in 
the West Indies, justly referable to the importation of new ne- 
groes, the slaughter occasioned by this single decision will bear 
a very respectable proportion to that in the wars of Casar or 
Napoleon. 

Such expedients are not only obvious stratagems in the war 
against the common enemy, but they are also very natural con: 
fiitions of compromise between the members of a divided admi- 
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mistration. Those who would not consent to declare against 
the Catholics, might be persuaded that the delay of a Session 
could be of no importance. ‘They might consent to propose 
conditions to the Catholics. If these conditions were to excite 
popular indignation, they might agree to postpone Catholic 
Emancipation till the indignant language was retracted, and 
till Irish popular meetings should learn decorum and politeness, 
"They would not renounce their principles; they would only sa. 
crifice all the means of giving them effect. Whatever might 
become of the Catholics, the harmony of the Cabinet would be 
thus preserved. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to conceive, that the present ad- 
ministration can have agreed to continue in oftice without some 
hope of escaping from their own divisions by such a compro- 
mise. A veal and honest debate for a session between two parts 
of a Cabinet, on the most urgent as well as important question 
in our internal policy, where one professes to contend for the 
existence of the constitution, and the other for the existence of 
the empire, is a project too likely to terminate in disunion, to 
be seriously contemplated by any body of ministers. 

The language now used is, ‘ that little of a political nature 
* remains to be done in Ireland ;—that the repeal of a few re 
€ maining disabilities is falsely, as well as misc ievously, called 
© emancipation ; ’—that the true object of policy is to emanci- 
* pate the Irish from poverty and ignorance.* The usual com- 
monplaces on the danger of yielding to violence and clamour 
are alded. Hints are thrown out to the Orangemen, that all 
the late misfortunes have arisen from the relaxation of the 
penal laws, which perhaps it would be wise to reenact; while 
the pretenders to liberatity, at the opposite extremity of the 
band, insinuate ‘ that the repeal of the popery laws will follow 
“ other wise measures in due time, when the Catholics are bet- 
* ter prepared to receive the concession, and the Protestants te 
€ grant it.’ ‘ 

Sir Samuel Romilly, whose language has that conscientiouscha- 
racter of scrupulous precision, earnest plainness, and religious 
solemnity, naturally resulting from a deep sense of duty, on a 
late occasion declared, that he thinks this measure ‘ truly called 
Catholic Emancipation.’ We deliberately concur with this most 
respectable and eminent person. No figurative term can in- 
deed be used more justly. Liberty itself is applied only in a 
secondary sense to the merely political condition of individuals 
or of communities. Julius Caesar destroyed the liberty of Rome; 
and William III. preserved that of England. Yet the question 
in neither case respected that exemption from personal restraint, 
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which liberty, in its primitive sense, denotes. When the most 
cautious and temperate of our classical writers, such as Addison 
and Blackstone, called the people of France by the name of 
slaves, they thought the term sufficiently just, as signifying ex- 
dusion from the blessings of a free constitution. Emancipation 
from such @ slavery is now the demand of Ireland. 

The exclusion of the Catholics from the privileges of the eon- 
stitution is a fact of a very peculiar nature, and extremely dif- 
ferent from those preeautions which have been adopted in other 
countries by predominant sects, to secure their monopoly of pro- 
fit and power. ft is not to be discussed solely on the general 
principles of religious liberty. It was not directed against a 
sect—it was directed against a nation. It was the prescription 
of a people, under the name of a religion. It was first pro- 
nounced by a conquering colony against a conquered nation. 
It long preeeded that religious distinction which 1s now its out- 
ward sign. From the invasion of Henry If. to the Reforma- 
tion, it existed under the appellations of Lnglishry aud Lrishry. 
At the Reformation it assumed the new names of Protestané 
and Papist. From the Reformation to the Revolution, invasion, 
massacre, rebellion, and confiscation, added new fierceness to 
the hatred which had subsisted for so many centuries between 
the English colony and the Irish nation. They were first pro- 
scribed as Frish, den as Papists, then as Rebels. But the same 
body of men were in all these cases proscribed. The total con- 

uests by Cromwell and King William; the utter expulsion of 
the ancient lords of the soil; the dreadful rovolt of 1641, pro- 
voked by the tyranny of Lord Strafford, left a mixture of con- 
tempt and hatred in the minds of the governing faction, and of 
hatred and fear in those of the governed, scarcely to be paral- 
leled in any other region of the globe, unless perhaps in a 
West India island, immediately after the suppression of a revolt 
of slaves. 

The effeets of this state of mind were singularly exemplified 
in the course of the eighteeuth century. In that fortunate age 
of tranquillity and refinement, the principles of toleration, if not 
of religious liberty, had gradually established themsel:es through- 
out Europe. The Inquisition dwindled into insignificance. The 
Vatican was almost tanght to respect the sacredness of the rights 
of conscience, Hungarians and Muscovites were suffered to 
worship God as they thought best. Ireland alone beheld a 
different scene. ‘There, in the age and country of Swift and 

Berkeley, 2 new code of persecution, unnoticed in its progress 
by other countries, and scarcely known even in England, was 
gradually formed by the Protestant Parliament of Lrelaud,—a 
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body of gentlemen who believed themselves to be the disciples 
of Locke, men of polished manners and elegant accomplish- 
ments, and who, in every relation but that in which they stood 
to their Catholic countrymen, were doubtless as just and hu- 
mane as any of their neighbours. But towards the Catholics 
they inherited all the scorn, the hatred, and the alarm of a lord 
towards subdued slaves. Full of this spirit they began the Po- 
pery code. aaa rebuilt the wall of partition between the two 
races which divided the island. ‘They freshened that mark of 
servitude and outlawry upon the brow of the Irish, which time, 
intercourse, reason and humanity, must in a civilized age have 
worn off. This was the chief evil of the code.* For though 
the reports of the courts in Ireland unfortunately prove, that 
the penal laws were not a dead letter, yet they were, on the 


———$<$—$—$$ 
* The following extracts from Hardy’s Memoirs of Lord Charle- 
mont are very illustrative of the temper which animated the Irish 
parliament towards the Catholics. 
* As some slight alleviation to the sufferings of the Papists, and 
to encourage the peasantry of this persuasion to benefit the coun- 
try by building cottages, heads of a bill were prepared to enable 
trem to take leases, for ninety years, of the tenement on which their 
« cabin was to be built, and a small portion of land to some as a po- 
tatoe garden. This had been repeatedly moved in the Commons, and 
repeatedly rejected ! In 1772 I resolved to try it in the Lords; 
and se far prevailed as to get it read twice and committed. But 
all in-vain. The House had hitherto been thinly attended ; and to 
this circumstance I owed my success. But the trumpet of bigotry 
had sounded the alarm. To give the wretched cottager a perma- 
nent interest in his miserable mud-built hut, was said to be an in- 
* fringement on the penal code, which threatened the destruction of 
church and state ; and a cry was raised that the Protestant interest 
was in danger. The Lords were summoned to attend. ‘The House 
was crowded with zealous supporters of orthodoxy and oppression; 
and I was voted out of the Chair, not wholly unsuspected of being 
little better than a Papist. ’—Hardy’s Charlemont, I. $72. 
* The chief object of another bill was to empower Catholics tak- 
ing the oaths of allegiance to take leases of lands for 999 years, 
and to make them descendible and deviseable. ‘To this was added 
a clause disabling the sons of Papists from making their fathers te- 
nants for life by their own conformity ; a legislative regulation so 
infamous as to disgrace the code of any nation upon earth, But the 
* bill was combated in every siage!? Id. 1. S71. 

If such sentiments prevailed among the Protestants in 1772, we 
may ask whether the repeal of parts of the code, from 1778 to 1793, 
could be attributed to their justice, and what sort of spirit is now 
kept up by the remnant, 
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whole, far too detestable to be generally enforced. But the 
temper from which they flowed. was felt in every relation of hu- 
man life. Their indirect evil, their operation on the national 
character, was more mischievous than their direct action. The 
repeal of part of them was chiefly valuable as a symptom of re- 
turning humanity. In such a case, the part retained, envenom- 
ed as it is by all the resentments connected with the part abro- 
gated, has almost all the evil of the whole. The principle ex- 
ists in the remnant; like one of those animals of which the full 
vitality subsists in the minutest subdivision. The language 
spoken by the smallest remnant is, * These are papists, conquer- 
* ed in the twelfth century ; rebels in 1641, 1689, and 1798; 
* whe must regain their ancient property and dominion if they 
‘ are not held in the most rigorous bondage.’ ‘The slightest 
fragment prevents that amnesty and oblivion which, at the end 
of six hundred years of civil discord, seem at length so loudly 
called for. It is the outward and visible sign of the evil. spirit. 
It is like the operation of colour in those climates where import- 
ance and power are determined by complexion, and where the 
slightest tinge of the degraded colour excludes a man from the 
privileged caste as effectually as the sablest hue. If the remain- 
ing disabilities were in themselves less important than they are, 
they would still be hideous scars left by painful and disgraceful 
wounds. ‘They constitute a principle of hostile distinction be- 
tween a conquered and an enslaved race. ‘They are the badges 
of six hundred years tyranny in the one, and the brand of six 
hundred years slavery in the other. 

It is not easy to auticipate any argument for delaying Catho- 
lic emancipation, consistent with an acknowledgement of its ge- 
neral necessity and safety. ‘The personal feelings of the Sove- 
reign can no longer be urged. ‘These feelings might have been 
considered by some statesmen as an obstacle, in point of fact in- 
surmountable, which must have rendered the proposition inef- 
fectual, and probably injurious to the Catholics themselves, by 
throwing power into the hands of their enemics. This was the 
only tolerable mode of representing them. For, to suppose that 
the private opinion of a prince ought to prevail over the advice 
of his parliament and people, is subversive of the fundamental 
principles of the English government, and little better than the 
dectrine of the Mahometan officer, who suffered the English 
prisoners in the Black Hole to die of thirst, rather than disturb 
the slumbers of the Nawawb. That obstacle, however, is rc- 
moved ; and no objection can now operate which must not con- 
tinue as long as the Ivish nation is Catholic. 

Since the melancholy discovery made by the expedition of 
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Hoche in 1796, delay has, for sixteen years, made the security of 
Ireland dependent on the winds. At this moment, if we may 
believe Mr Wakefield, the fear of Catholic discontent keeps 
twenty thousand British troops in Ireland. While Napoleon 
is employed in Russia, such a reinforcement might enable Lord 
Wellington to drive the French beyond the Pyrenees. A de- 
Jay of Catholic emancipation for six months may therefore be 
decisive of the fate of -Spain. 

If Catholic emancipation were unanimously voted in the first 
week of the new Parliament, the laws of nature would still de- 
lay the enjoyment of its greatest blessings. The sorrow and an- 
ger of ages cannot be obliterated in a moment, by a stroke of 
the legislator’s pen. He may cease to inflaine them—he may 
withdraw the fuel with which his laws have so long supplied 
them—he may do much to facilitate and accelerate their extinc- 
tion; but, to extinguish them at once, surpasses the power of 
man. Much of the immediate benefit of Catholic emancipation 
must depend on its manner, and on the motives from which it 
shall seem to issue. ‘To be well done—to inspire confidence— 
to deserve gratitude—it must be done with the alacrity of men 
eager to begin the reparation of long injustice. But such ala- 
crity is impatient of all delay. Delay is a proof of a reluctant 
and sullen submission to necessity, which can neither deserve 
nor command the thanks of any people. If after every art of 
procrastination is exhausted, the concession shall at length be 
made by a divided administration, of whom the most active 
portion profess themselves to be its conscientious, and therefore 
irreconcileable enemies—though the ultimate benefits will, even 
in that case, be inestimable ;—we must expect nothing from it 
for the present, but that it may enable the loyal gentry to con- 
tain the populace in a state of cold and passive neutrality, no 
longer indeed enemies, but far enough from being friends. 
Loyalty, zeal, enthusiasm, must not be expected to spring from 
a concession, which will be thought to prove only that the 
English government has more dread than detestation for the 
Catholics. » It will be an experiment to determine the least pos- 
sible quantity of immediate advantage derivable by Great Bri- 
tain from such an act of national justice. 

The beneficial operation of a politieal improvement on the 
condition of men is necessarily slow ; but its effect on their feel- 
ings is commonly instantaneous, and must entirely depend on 
the manner and circumstances of the change. Catholic eman- 
cipation however delayed, however extorted from fear, however 
clogged with ungracious or even insidious conditions, is sub- 
stantially so great a benefit, that the moment of its adoption 
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must form a new cra in the history of Ireland. But whether 
that coitntry is to be made activ rely usefal in the present con- 
test—whetlier she is to become the most valuable of all allies 

inst France—whether the Catholics are to love, or only to 
éndure the British connexion,—are questions which faust be 
entirely decided by the temper, the time, and the apparent 
motives of the concession. The benefits of the substance must 
be reaped by ovr posterity. The manner alone can render it 
advantageous to us. 

If it had been a ae at the accession to unrestricted power 
of a prince beloved in Treland, and supposed to approve the 
Catholic claims—by ministers who had once left office, and af- 
terwards refiised to accept it on account of Ireland—and whose 
fidelity to the Irish cause had considerably weaned the Catholics 
fiom foreign | hopes—at a moment when ‘all the friends of Mr 
Pitt thought themselves at liberty to concur with the friends of 
Mr Fox, “leaving only the adherents of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Sidmouth as an exception to national unanimity—when two il- 
lustrious Irishmen, Lord Moira and Lord W ellesley, were ai- 
inost equally well qualified to be bearers of the boon ; surely it 

js not too much td expect, that such an act of magnanimous 
justice would have kindled the most enthusiastic attachment in 
the breasts of a people, susceptible in the highest degree of 
sudden and ardent feelings, and not ‘moré lukewarm in their 
affection than in their resentment. That opportunity is indeed 
past. Promptitide seems now to be the only adventitious aid 
which the measure is capable of receiving. We therefore look 
with peculiar jealousy and apprehension to the discussion of 
those mel securities for the Protestant establishment, which 
are thought by some to be preliminary conditions of emancipa- 
tion. Upon the intririsic value of these securities we have ¥ 
little to say. Thirteen years ago, the Irish prelates were willing 
to have admitted a Royal negative on the appointment of bi- 

shops. The delay of justice ‘produced its usual effect. Such » 
negative is now resisted with a veliemence perhaps dispropor 
tioted to the magnitude of the object. If it could have beet 
so regulated, as neither to weaken the constitution, nor to im- 
pair the credit and usefulness of the Roman Catholic clergy, by 
ministerial influence in the nomination of their dignitar: es, It 
would have besn a becoming concession to the Protestant state, 
though neither to be dem: anded as a matter of fight, nor usefu 
for any other purpose thin that of quieting the apprehc nsiens a 
some wellmeaning Protestants. In point of justice, there seems 
to be no more reason for giving the Crown a negative on the 
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election of unendowed Catholic prelates, than on the appoint- 
ment of priests in synagogues or mosques. In a contest between 
the pride of the Catholic and the fears of the Protestant, wise 
policy will doubtless aim at eonciliating both. But if that should 
be impossible, impartial justice must pronounce, that more re- 
gard is due to the feelings of the sufferers by long iniquity, than 
to those of its authors. 

Other expedients might be devised, to provide against the 
danger of foreign influence, which seem to us considerably 
less exceptionable than a royal negative on episcopal nomina- 
tion. But all such expedients would be worse than useless, if 
they were adopted without the hearty consent of the Catholic 
body ; for, otherwise, they would amount to a renewal of that 
stigma on the Catholic faith, which it is the grand object of eman- 
cipation to efface. Every law which proceeds on the supposition 
that the Catholics of the nineteenth century are more unworthy 
of the confidence of the magistrate, than = members of other 
christain sects, is a gross injustice, and a grievous calumny. 
A change avowedly founded on such principles of sectarian jeal- 
ousy, will be no reform. To proclaim distrust, is to repel at- 
tachment. In pursuit of the frail safeguards of words and"paper 
—the only solid security—the affection of the Irish natién may 
be for ever alienated. 

It will be seen that, in our opinion, the consent of the Catho- 
lics affects the merits of the question itself. The political effect 
of any security, will entirely depend on that consent. With it, 
the plan, most objectionable in itself, might become harmless; 
without it, the most plausible will only reproduce the old mis- 
chief in a new form. 

' Bat why should such a discussion precede or attend the re- 
peal of the penal laws ?—If it be unnecessary, it must be allowed 
that it multiplies the means of procrastination, the opportuni- 
ties of attack, and the chances of disunion. But the power of 
parliament to provide against danger from a foreign patriarch, 
will be as complete, after, as before emancipation. It will not be 
seriously said, that ten Catholic Peers, and twenty Commoners, 
however disposed, will materially affect the disposition of the 
Legislature. But why should they be supposed adverse to rea- 
sonable provisions of this nature ?—This at least, ought not to 
be supposed by those who tell us, that one great purpose of such 
provisions, is to protect the Catholic body itself against the 
usurpation of the See of Rome. With their consent, even 
after discussion, in a parliament where Catholic members are 
present, such provisions will not be conditions imposed on the 
Catholics by an enemy. Emancipation, therefore, ought to pre- 
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cede the consideration of these provisions, because it will remove 
the most formidable obstacles to their adoption, as well as to 
their uscfulness. 

It is asked why the Catholics object to such measures as Catho- 
lic Sovereigns have adopted? We answer, because in Catholic 
Sovereigns, they can only be precautions against the court of 
Rome,—not proofs of distrust in the fidelity of Catholic subjects. 
—Innumerable precedents are quoted of sinilar acts of legis- 
lation by Catholic Princes in ancient times, and by Sovereigns 
of the Protestant and Greek churches in our own.—To the an- 
cient precedents we have already given one answer. Another 
equally good remains.-~Pius VII. is no more Gregory VII, than 
Francis II. (when he called himself emperor of the Romans) 
was Trajan. Every thing but the name is in both cases changed. 
Our ancestors, when they took measures to protect themselves 
against the encroachments of Rome, directed their vigilance a- 
gainst one ‘of the most formidable enemies of liberty in their own 
times. It is by showing the same spirit, not by combating the 
same enemics, that we shall wisely imitate their example. 

Frederic and Catharine might have suffered their chancellors 
to copy from old concordats, the precautions taken against the 
tyranny of Rome in the fourteenth century. They were per- 
haps amused at the care with which these learned bigots guarded 
against the ghosts of departed enemies. As despotic sovereigns, 
they might have been jealous of any pretensions to religious or 
civil independence in their dominions. And it is not altogether 
impossible, that the disciples and correspondents of Voltaire 
would be pleased to communicate to their patriarch at Ferney, 
the harsh conditions by which they had humbled the pride of 
the Vatican. 


Arr. VI. Essar sw la Grocrapute MINERALOGIOQUE des 
Environs de Panis. Lar G. Cuvier & Atex. Brocniart 
Paris, 1811. 


Ts Metropolis of Fratice is situated in the midst of a coun- 

try which, for one of horizontal or secondary stratification, 
is among the most remarkable that has ever been described 
Great bodies of rock, containing thousands of marine ervvic, 
alternate regularly with other rocks, in which the shells of fresh- 
water fish lye similarly imbedded. The bones of land animals, 
of which not only the species but even the genefa are unknown, 
oecupy entire districts ; and other bones, belongiug to animal» 
of vast size, and to which we find none analogous exeept in vers 
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distant,gountries, are scattered through the beds nearer to the 
surface.” The characters also of a great torrent ‘rom the south- 
east are impressed on the forms of the hills, and the direction 
ef the principal ridges. All those circumstances unite in form- 
ing a country well calculated to instruct us concernitg the later 
revolutions’ of the eartli’s surface. 

Two very eminent naturalists, Cuvirr and BroGwsAnrt, the 
one known by his valuable productions in various departments 
of physical. science, and the other by his excellent system of 
Mineralogy, have undertaken the survey of this tract, and have 
given an account of their observations in the work before us. 
The perusal of one of the first copies that reached Britain has 
afforded us an opportunity of laymg beforé our readers an ab- 
stract of this interesting publication. 

; a ae : cialis 

The boundaries of the territory which is here called the coun- 
try round Paris, are not fixed by arbitrary rules, but by lines 
which Nature Herself has traced‘ out on the surface of the 
earth. 

The valley of the Scine is separated, for a: considerable dis- 
tance’ from that of the Loire, by an elevated ground of great 
extent,’ usually known by the name of Beauce, which stretches 
from north-west to south-east for more than 40 Jeagues ; and 
from the line of partition of this tract thie rivers descend on the 
north to the Seine, and on the south to the Loive. Tlie sur- 
face of this ridge is formed of sand, which covers ail the beds 
of which the interior consists.. From the two extremities of 
it, or from about the Matldre on the west, arid Nemours on 
the east, run off two portions of a chalk country, which extend 
to a great distance in all directions, forming the whole of Upper 
Normandy, Picardy, and’ Champagne. The inner boundary 
of this great. belt passes through Montereau, Sézanne, Eper- 
nay, on the east; and on the west through Montfort, Mantes, 
Gisors and Chaumont, to Compiégne;‘and forms, with the sandy 
ridge jast described, the natural boundary of the district to 
which the following observations extend. 

The whole of the tract comprehended wifliin the limits now 
described consists of regular beds’of rock or of earth, succeed- 
ing one another every where in the same order, from the chalk, 
which is the lowest,: to tlie sand, which is the uppermost of all. 
‘Those successive formations convey the idea of so many depo- 
sites made in the bottom of a great gulph, the sides of which 
were originally of chalk. * 

* This is certainly inaccurate ; the chalk itself is one of the de- 
posites, and is only the first or oldest of the series- 
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The lowest rock, or that which is inferior to all the rest, is the 
chalk; and above this are ten others in the-order here exhibited. 

1. Formation of chalk. 

— of plastic clay. 
—_ coarse limestone. 
— silicious limestone. 
gypsum, containing bones and fresh-water pro- 
dluctions. 
mar! of marine origin. 
sandstone without shells, 
grit, or sandstone of marine origin. 
buhr, or anilstene formation without shells. 
mar] and buhr stratum, containing fresh-water 
shells. 
traveled earth, containing raunded pebbles, pou- 
dingstones, orgillaceous marl, an« peat-moss. 

On this enumeration, the authors of the Essay remark, that 
they have used the term formation, adopted by the ‘schaol of Frey- 
berg, to denote a collection of beds of the same or of different 
nature, but all formed at the same period. ‘ ‘The greatest part 
‘* of these formations are unknown to the geologists of the cele- 
* brated school just mentioned, at least we have not been able 
* to recognize any of them in the works which they have pub- 

lished, and which we have had occasion to consult. Never- 
theless, as it is very pessible that those different formations 
exist in other places, it appeared to us of consequence to give 
them such precise denominations as may furnish geologists 
with the means of recognizing them e Isewhere. ’ 

The Essay goes on to describe the Chalk formation.—It con- 
sists of horizontal courses, often indistinctly marked, and never 
subdivided into thin layers. It contains Jints, unconnected with 
one another, but disposed in beds, und adhering to the chalk. 
It is known, however, that in a great part of Champagne the 
chalk contains no flints. 

This formation is particularly characterized by the fossils or 
organic remains which it contains, different not only in the spe- 
cies, but often in the genus, from these sound in the limestone 
above. 

Though the authors of the Essay remark, that all the fossils 
in the chalk have not yet been enumerated and described, they 
give us the names of 22 species, not one of which is to be found 
in the limestone ; * the most remarkable of these, and one which 

* It is remarkable that the characters of the chalk about Paris 
fem to agree perfectly with those.of the mountains of St Peter at 
Maestri icht. The same kind of Belemuite is found on both 
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they consider as peculiarly characteristic of the chalk formation, 
is the Belemnite. 

In all the chalk about Paris, a skilful naturalist quoted in the 
Essay, M. pe France, observes, that no univalve with a simple 
and regular spiral, such as the Cerite, &c. has ever been found ; 
and this is the more remarkable, that such shells are discovered 
in abundance, a few yards higher up, in the coarse limestone of 
the third formation. It is certain, however, that this rule does 
not hold with respect to the chalk of other countries. 

Almost the whole surface of the chalk is covered with a 
bed of plastic clay, unctuous and tenacious, very refractory, 
and containing some silicious but no calcareous matter. It va- 
ries jn its colour, and in many of its proper ties, as it also does 
in its thickness, which in some places is seventeen yards, and 
in others not more than two or three inches, If there are any 
organic remains in this clay, they are extremely rare,—and in 
the few cases where they have been found, seem to have been 
inseeent by accident. 

. The coarse limestone comes next.—It does not, however, 
Pe cover the clay immediately, but is often separated from 
it by a bed of sand more or less thick ; and it is doubtful whe- 
ther this sand is to be considered as belonging to the clay or 
the limestone formation. The latter is composed of alternate 
layers of coarse limestone, argillaceous marl, clay in thin beds, 
and lastly calearecus marl ; “and these always occur in the 
same order. Some of them are occasionally wanting ; but that 
which is inferior in one district never becomes higher in an- 
other. This constancy of their order has been observed in 
places twelve myriameters (about 74 English miles) distant from 
one another. ‘The means of ascertaining this curious and im- 
portant fact was aflorded by the fossils contained in the different 
beds, those belonging to each being sufficiently characterized 
to ascertain the ide: itity of the stratum in which they were in- 
cluded. 

Fifty of the most remarkable of the fossils found in these beds 
are enumerated and named in the Essay : This, however, is onlya 
small part of the whole; upwards of 600 species having been 
collected and described by the two able naturalists MM. pg 
I’rance and pe LA Mark. 

4. The fourth formation is a silicious limestone, not lying 
above the former, nor below it; but in a situation, geologically 
speaking, level with it, or side by side, and immediately above 
the plastic clay. It is formed of distinct courses of a calcareous 
stone, penetrated with silex in all directions. It is often ca; 

ernous; and it seems that the silex, in penetrating into the 
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cavities, has covered their sides, in some instances, with mam- 
mellated stalactites variously coloured, and in others with short 
quartz chrystals, very pure and transparent. ‘This formation 
has never been observed till now, though it exists over so con- 
siderable an extent of country. It has this distinctive charac- 
ter, that it contains no organic remain of any kind, either be- 
longing to salt or fresh water. 

: this formation is found one species of the rock called 
a buhr, used for millstones, which seems to be the silicious 
skeleton of a limestone. The silex having been deprived of 
the calcareous part, by the operation of some unknown cause, 
remains now a porous mass, very hard, and containing in its 
cavities an argillaceous marl, which has no traces of stratifica- 
tion. These milstones, however, must not be confounded with 
those which will be described afterwards, in the 8th article of 
this enumeration. The country about Tontainbleau belongs to 
this species of limestone. 

5. & 6. The formations of gypsumand marl come next in order. 
The gypsum lyes immediately on the limestone described above. 
The formation is not, however, entirely gypseous, but consists 
of alternate beds of that substance and of argillaceous and cal- 
careous marls. These beds observe the same order of superpo- 
sition as far as they have been examined. In the beds of this 
formation are constantly found the skeletons and scattered bones 
of birds and of unknown quadrupeds, as also, though but rarely, 
shells belonging to fresh-water fish ; so that it would appear that 
the gypsum of Montmartre, and of the other plaster quarries 
about Paris, has been deposited and chrystallized in fresh-water 
lakes. 

In the higher gypseous beds are also contained, the skele- 
tons of the great animals which Cuvier has described with so 
much industry and skill, and to which we have adverted in a 
former Number of this Journal. These consist of five different 
species of the Paleotherium, as many of the Anoplotherium, a 
Pachyderm of the hog kind, the Canis Parisiensis, the Didel- 
phis Son thet or the Parisian Opossum,—besides three or four 
unknown species of birds, a tortoise, a crocodile, and some 
fishes. The upper strata of mar! contain remains of the palm 
tree and of fishes, together with shells belonging to fresh wa- 
ter. A great number of other fossil remains are found in marly 
strata of marine formation that lye above those just mentioned. 
These are enumerated (p. 41), and amount in all to twenty- 
six species. 

The account of this formation, so curious and enigmatical, 
goncludes with the confirmation of a remark which Broc- 
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wrart had made in his Mineralogy, that the gypseous strata 
jn the neighbourhood of Paris cannot be referred. to any of the 
formations described by Werner. ‘The reasons assigned are, 
that this gypsum covers the shell limestone, instead of bei ing Co- 
vered by it; that it is not fibrous; and that it does not. alter- 
nate with the coarse sandstone, as the second gypseous forma- 
tion of WERNER is supposed to do.’ 

7. The seventh formation consists of sand and sandstone, 
without shells. This sandstone is often found extremely pure, 
and furnishes a silicious sand that is useful in the arts: In 
other places it contains a mixture of clay, and is coloured by 
oxids of iron. 

8. "Phe eighth formation is of sandstone, and is distinguish- 
ed by containing marine objects, of which sixteen are here & 
numerated from Montmartre, Romainville, &c. There are 
therefore in the neighbourhood of Paris three different forma- 
tions of sandstone. 

When we look back on the series of beds which have been 
enumerated, the idea of a sea, which has deposited at its, bot- 
tom an immense mass of chalk, and of :arine objects of dif 
ferent species, forces itself on the imagination. ‘The precipi- 
tate of chalk, and of the remains wi hich accompany it, ceases 
all at once; the beds which ‘succeed are of a nature entirely 
different, and consist of a deposition of clay and sand. Another 
sea, or the same, furnished ‘with new inhabitants, now exhibits 
u prodigious quantity of testaceous mollusci, altogether different 
trom ‘those of the chalk, and forms at its bottom vast beds, 
composed in great part of these testaceous remains. 

By degrees, the quantit ty of those shells diminishes, and at 
length ceases entirely ; the sea has retired, and the earth is co- 
vered with fresh water. Alternate beds of gypsum and imar] are 
now formed, involving the shells of the fish which inhabited 
these lakes, and the bones of the quadrupeds which lived upor 
their banks. 

Next, the fresh water disappears; the sea returns, and brings 
with it certain species of bivalve and turbinated shells, which 
atterwards cease, and are replaced by oyster'shells. An interval 
of time then tbok’} pee, during x which nothing but sand was 
deposited : Kither; the ‘cfore, no o organized bodies were contain- 
ed in that sea, or ‘ile remains are entirely déstroyed. 

At last, the sea retires a second time; lakes and marshes of 
fresh’ water succeed, and cover with the remains of their inha- 
bitants the stimmits of the hills, and the surfaces of the plains 
between them. Such is the series of vicissitudes which, in the 
strata here described, has left so many unequivocal monuments 
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9. A Milstone formation without shells. This rock is a silex, 
filled with a multitude of irregular cavities, traversed by sili- 
cious threads, disposed like the reticulated structure of a bone, 
and covered with a coat of red ochre (p. 48). These cavities 
are often filled with argillaceous marl, or argillaeeous sand ; 
they never communicate with one another; are never lined with 
mammellat xd silicious inerustations, like chalcedony, nor with 
chrystals ‘of quartz. ‘These last characters, independently of its 
position, are sufficient to distinguish it from the milstone beds 
derived from the siliciqus limestone already mentioned. 

Another geological character of this rock is, the entire ab- 
sence of all organized remains, animal or vegetable, belonging 
either to fresh or salt water. Chemical analysis shows it to be 
composed almost entirely of silex. 

We are glad to present our readers with so distinct an ac- 
gount of the geological characters of a stone, so valuable in 
the arts, and “former ‘ly so mach used in England, as the mil- 
stone, or buhr, of Paris. 

10. A sccond fresh water formation. This is composed 
two sorts of stone, the one silicious, and the other calcareous ; 
which are sometimes found separate, at other times mixed, and 
as if kneaded together. 

Whether the formation we yow speak of is marly or com- 
pact, it often contains irregular cylindric cavities nearly paral- 
fe, though crooked. These resemble ex actly the cavities that 
might be lett in a mass of thick mud s bubbles of gas rising 
froin the bottom to the surface. ‘The greater part of the shells 
found in this stratum haye been pavtleudarts described by 
Broexsanr in the 15th volume of the Annales of the Museum. 
They belong all to rivers or Jakes; such as the Potamides La- 
markii, Planorbis of yarious kinds, Limneus, Helix, &Xc.; to- 
gether with many specimens of silicious wood, of reeds, seeds, 
Xe. amounting in all to twenty different species. 

11. ‘Lhe 11th formation consists of unconsolidated earth, viz. 
sand, mar! and clay, mixed with coaly matter. It contains also 
gravel; but the objects which particularly characterize it, are 
the remains of large organized bodies, such as trunks of trees, 
bones of cle phants, oxen, rein-deer, and other large memmalia: 

‘It is probably to the existence of these organized bodies, not 
yet entirely decomposed, that we must attribute the danger- 
ous, and often pestilential emanations disengaged from ‘this 

earth, when removed for the first time, after the long series of 
ages which have clapsed since its deposition. For it is with 
this formation, which appears so modern, as with all that are 
before examined, Though very..recent, In comparison of the 
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others, it is yet anterior to all historical record; and we ma 
gather from it, that the earth, or debris of the ancient world, 
did very little resemble that of the present; since the remains 
of plants and animals found in it are entirely different, not only 
trom those of the countries where it is found, but from all that 
are known at present to exist. 

We have now given an abridgement of the first part of this 

valuable and interesting Memoir. "The second part consists of a 
minute, geographical detail of the places and circumstances in 
which the phenomena above described have been particularly 
observed; into which it is not possible, in an abstract such as 
this, to enter with any effect. We shall however endeavour 
to give a general idea of the sections, and the mineralogical chart 
with which the Essay is illustrated. 

The vertical-sections of a country, horizontally stratified, con- 
vey much more information concerning its structure, than the ho- 
rizontal section, or the map of the mere surface. ‘The reason is 
obrious. <A vertical section is transverse to the strata, and 
gives a view of their order of succession, their thickness, their 
depth under the surface, &c. A horizontal plan tells only what 
particular bed happens to be at the surface at a particular 
place, a circumstance that may depend on accidental or foreign 
causes that have determined the waste and decomposition of 
the rock to be greater at one place than another. Hence the 
great value of the vertical sections of a country horizontally stra- 
tified, a matter of which the geologists employed in the con- 
struction of. mineralogical maps, do not seem always to have 
been sufficiently aware. MM. Cuvier and Broeyiart, have 
however been aware of it, and have accompanied their survey 
with 11 vertical sections of the country round Paris, as well as 
a mineralogical map, in which the formations that are at the 
surface are distinguished by different colours. On this map 
they have also laid down the lines in which their sections are 
made. It will be readily understood, that in forming a sec- 
tion of this nature, information cannot be obtained, except 
at points considerably distant from one another, at those, viz. 
where natural operations may have laid bare the strata, or 
where art may have done the same, by sinking mines, working 
quarries, digging wells, &c.; or where the mineralogist, in pur- 
suit of knowledge, may have bored, or cut into the interior of 
the earth. ‘The constitution of the interior, at these different 
points, is all that actual observation can ascertain: the geolo- 
gist must fil] up the intervals between, as the astronomer does the 
intervals of his observations, by attending to the law which the 
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things actually observed, when compared with one another, ap- 
pear to obey. The greater the number of the observations ac- 
tually made, and the greater the consistency of the results, the 
greater is the evidence that the things which remain concealed 
resemble those which have been actually discovered. The sec- 
tions before us are estimable on both these accounts; for the 
points of examination are numerous, and the conclusions to 
which they lead, have a remarkable conformity with one ano- 
ther. One of the sections is an ideal one, containing as it were 
the mean result of al) the rest; and it will serve therefore better 
than any other to give our readers a general notion of the rela- 
tive thickness of the strata, as well as of their position. 

The level from which the heights are reckoned, is that of the 
Seine at the Pont de la Tournelle. We shall give the measures 
in metres, observing that where great accuracy is not required, 
they may be reduced to yards, by considering that a metre is to 
a yard, as 13 to 12 nearly.* ‘The upper surface of the chalk 
is represented as undulating, but as having its average height 
very little below the level just mentioned. ‘The section below 
this level, is wholly on the chalk, and extends to the depth of 
34 metres. The plastic clay covers the chalk to the height of 
12 metres; the coarse limestone with shells, and the collateral 
silicious limestone without shells, are of the thickness of 34 
metres. The whole of the fresh water formation above this, oc- 
cupies a space of 43 metres. ‘The beds above this formation, 
containing the sandstone without shells, and some other thin 
beds, occupy altogether 42, the milstone formation £2, and the 
uppermost fresh-water formation 11, making in all about 180 
metres (196 yards) from the lowest point of the chalk. What 
is called the limon d’atterrissement, or the earth that covers the 
surface, is not included in the section. 

The first of the real sections is one carried from Notre 
Dame to Lonjumeau, south from Paris, and a few degrees to 
the west, the distance being a little more than 18 kilometres, 
somewhat more than 11 English miles. ‘The strata above e- 
numerated are seen in this section on levels considerably dif- 
ferent from those in the idéal section, but having nearly the 
same relation to one another. ‘The section through Lonju- 
meau passes also through the observatory, and shows the depth 
of the caves that belong to it. ‘The height of the floor of the 
observatory is about 66 metres above the level of the Seine 
at the bridge abovementioned ; and the caves, to which you 
flescend by a perpendicular shafi, are 60 metres under the 
Sa be AA ish een bi 
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surface. ‘These caves are in the coarse shell limestone, which 
is the third of the preceding formations. The highest ground 
in this first section is the #’lateau de Verriere, where the up- 
permost fresh-water formation is found covered with sand, at 
the height of 115 metres, or 124 yards, above the level of the 
Seine. 

The second vertical section aa from Paris, north-west 
to Montmorency, a distance of about 21 kilometres, or 13 Eng- 
lish miles, and contains several yery satisfactory exhibitions of 
the different formations, though net so complete as the preced- 
ing, as it doers not go below ‘the level of the river, and conse- 
quently does not extend into the chalk. We shall ‘not attempt 
zny enumeration of the rest. 

“Any idea that we can conyey, in words, of the horizontal plan 
or mineralogical chart, is still more imperfect than of the verti- 

cal sections. ‘This plan expresses, by means of colours, the 
cliiferent formations that compose the superficies in all the tract 
to which the map extends, that is, for a space 14 myriaieters, 
er 37 miles in length from east to west, by 12 my riameters or 
74 miles in breadth from north to south, a superticies of more 
than 6400 square miles. 

To the eastward of Paris, in the space between the Scine and 
the Marne, and for a consider able way to the south of the for- 
mer, towards Fontainbleau, &c. the silicious limestone of the 
fourth formation prevails very generally, and occupies a circular 
space between $0 and 36 1D nglish miles in diameter.* ‘This 
extensive tract is bounded to the east and north-east by the 
plastic clay, or second formation, which extends in those dires- 
tions beyond the limits of the map. 

Immediately round Paris, on the north of tle Seine, the 
formation, at the surface, is that from the fresh water above 

«lescribed. ‘This extends to the distance of three and a half 
myriameters, occupying nearly the whole of the space between 
the Marne and the Qise, and bounded both on the north-cast, 
north-west, and south-west, by two very extensive districts of 
the shell limestone of the third formation. <A little farther te 
the north, on both sides of the Oise, the chalk reaches the sur- 
face for a considerable extent; but still farther to the north is 
succecded by the plastic clay. A great tract of country on the 
south-west of Paris, about Epernon, Dourdan, and Estamps, 
consists of the milstone or buhr formation. If to these we add 
an considerable tract of gypsum round Versailles, and another 
of the same substance, having aoe nearly in its centre, 


* All the measures net cz: proseed i in Fr ach names are understood 
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we shalt have a tolerably exact notion of the extent and bearing 
of the principal tracts in which these different formations are 
exhibited at the surface. 


Having thus gone through the main heads of this yery inte- 
resting Essay, we are now to offer a few remarks. The manner 
in which the Essay is written, and m which the investigation 
has been condutted, appear to us to be entitled to the highest 

praise. Great attention and industry have been employed in 
obtaining the necessary information ; and great skill in turning 
it to the best account. The descriptions are giver witlrout the- 
ory, in plain intelligible language ; and an accurate knowledge 
and classification of “the organic remains contained in the strata, 
has afforded the best possible means of ascertaining their iden- 
tity in different situations. Conchology is a branch of mineral- 
ogical science, which cannot be sufficiently reeommended to 
the attention of all geologists, as furnishing the most mfallible 
means of ascertainmg with accur: acy many of the leading facts 
in the stracture, and im the history of the ‘globe. Itisa brancl: 
of study in which the French naturalists appear to have made 
great progress; but which, with us, is yet in its infancy. We 
would willingly hope that the paper of which we are now giving: 
an account, may prove a strong ineitement to the cultivation 
of it. It may obviously become a most powerful instrument of 
discovery in the hands of a skiful geologist ; and may have # 
great effect in giving certainty to a science which, more than 
any other, is embarrassed by the recurrence of equivocal and 
ambiguous phenomena. Whatever can render the indications 
of such a'science more distinct and precise, must of all things 
contribute most to its perfection. 

The clearness with which this Essay is written, and the ab« 
sence of all technical language, except where it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, we consider as great recommendations. The geolo- 
gists of Wzrner’s ee follow a method directly opposite to 
this ; they affect a phraseology peculiar to themselves, aud em-~ 
ploy a vocabulary, of which the harsh and uneouth terms, when 
closely examined, have not the precision to which every other 
consideration ¢ appears to be sacrificed. . Descriptions drawn up 
in this way excite little interest, and render a branch of know- 
ledge extremely inaccessible, which in its own nature is calceu- 
ited to be ver y generally understood. ‘Fhe darkness which 
the language of Were has thrown round all his doétrines, 
seems as if intended to protect them from the eyes of the 
vulgar and uninitiated; and it may be doubted whether the 
Eleusinian rites threw a darker veil over the opinions of the 
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Greek mystics, than the vocabulary of Freyberg does over the 
dogmas of the Saxon geognosts. The consequence is, that 
of all the mineralogical descriptions which the Wernerian school 
has produced, we are persuaded none will be found so satisfac- 
tory as that which is now before us. If we mistake not, the su- 
peviority of this fist Essay, as we may call it, of the French phi- 
losophers, in mineral geography, is in a great measure to be at- 
tributed to this, that the persons who have’ embarked in it 
are men conversant with general science, and bred in the school 
of rigorous and sound philosophy. It is true, as Bacon long 
ago observed, that to succeed in one branch of knowledge, the 
mind must be fortified with the knowledge of many branches. 
Cuvier is well known, all over Europe, to possess a mind so for- 
tified in a very eminent degree ; and there is every appearance 
that his associate, though known to us only as a mineralogist, 
is entitled to a similar encomium. 

The authors of the Essay have themselves remarked, that 
the appearances exhibited by the country round Paris, are not 
very consistent with the doctrines of the Wernerian school. 
We must add, that to us they appear most adverse to the the- 
ory of universal formations, the favourite and distinguishing 
dogma of that school. Eleven formations are here enumerated, 
and shown to succeed one another in one uniform order. They 
do so, however, only over a certain tract; and have none of 
them the least pretensions to be reckoned universal. In that 
respect, they exactly resemble the carboniferous strata, or those 
that, in the Wernerian language, are said to constitute the inde- 
pendent coal formaiion. We have here an independent chalk for- 
mation ; and the same, we have no doubt, will be found to hold 
of every system of horizontal strata that admits of being traced to 
a considerable depth, and over a considerable surface. The 
world is indebted to Wenner, we believe, for the fact, that the 
succession of strata may often be traced to a very great extent, 
exactly in the same order, He found this to hold in many in- 
stances ; but, when he concluded from thence that these strata 
had at one time completely encompassed the globe, he gave, we 
will venture to say, an instance of the most unauthorized and 
extravagant generalization of which there is any example since 
experiment and observation were entrusted with the care of phi- 
losophic speculation. If, therefore, this examination of the 
Parisian strata affords facts inconsistent with the idea of univer- 
sal formations, it has a tendency to overthrow a great Geologi- 
cal Jdol; to expose the absurdity of the worship paid to it ; and 
to remove a powerful obstacle to the further improvement of 
science. 

Ae 
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The same examination is equally adverse to another doctrine 
of the school of Freyberg, closely connected with the former. 
The mineralogists of that school have boldly ventured to as- 
sign to every stratum its individual place, and to fix, with more 
than prophetic skill, the order in which the different forma- 
tions of the spimeral kingdom, will be found to succeed one 
another all over the globe. If these pretensions are well found- 
ed, nothing in the science of mineralogy can be so valuable as 
the knowledge they must confer; if they are ill founded, no- 
thing can be more pernicious than the errors into which they 
will betr ay. Every thing, therefore, is of importance that brings 
them to the test of experience. Now, it is remarked by Broc- 
wiart, that the order laid down by WErNER is inverted in the 
case of the chalk. That substance is made the fifth of the 
Floetz formations, and is placed above the highest floetz gyp- 
sum. Here, however, it appears far below it, with several 
formations between. The rule of Werner, therefore, does 
not hold in this instance. It is however to be mentioned, to 
the credit of Professor Jameson, that he expresses a.doubt in 
bis Geognosie, whether the gypsum of Montmartre belongs to 

of the formations described by WERNER. (Geognosie, 

; 174.) That doubt is now entirely removed, —nore ‘to the 
credit of Mr Jameson’s sagacity than his master’s; it being 
proved, that though the gypsum of Montmartre agrees nearly 
in its mineral characters with the newest gypse formation of 
Werner, it differs entirely in its geological position. 

Again, the chalk described in this Essay is net only covered 
by gypsum, but by limestone, and. the gypsum itself by a se- 
cond stratum of limestone and of sandstone, besides the silici- 
ous milstone; all which is quite inconsistent with the Wernerian 
arrangement. All this shows how very imperfect that arrange- 
ment is, notwithstanding its pretended infullibility. 

One of the circumstances which must strike every one in con- 
sidering the facts above described, is the alternation of salt and 
fresh-water productions, which seems so little to agree with any 
thing that theory can suggest. ‘The successive changes of level 
that must thus have taken place, are very hard to ~ be under- 
stood ; and, whether they are to be ascribed to the alternate 
rising and falling of the land, or to the alternate falling or ris- 
ing of the sea, are discussions on which we have not leisure to 
enter, and about which we are not prepared to decide. The Pa- 
risian strata contain, however, undeniable proofs, and the only 
such proof that has yet appeared, that the relative level of the sea 
and land has been more than once changed, even in the later geo- 
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logical periods,. in opposite directions; in a word, that there is 
a vibration backward and forward, in what seems to us of all 
things the most stedfast, arising from causes about which we 
can only form 1 impertec ct bonjectures. 

The existence of species, and even genera, of animals in the 
very rémote attes of the world, that are now unknown, has alre: ady 
been inferred from the examination of the bones contained in 
these strata ; and we are glad to present our readers with so much 
accurate information concerning the Stibstances in which those 
bones are found. It is not a little curious to consider, that since 
these animals existed, the land on which they dwelt lids been a- 
gain immersed under the waters of the ocean, and has rema ained 
so long under it as to be now covered by a bed of oyster-shells, 

two thick beds of sanistone, and the hard silicious rock, whicl 

constitutes the Milstone formation. Far back as this reaches; 
with regard to the natural history of the earth, the deposition 
of the strata in which these bones are contained, nay, even of 
the chalk, the basis of the whole, is recent, compared with the 
rocks of intermediate or primary formation. 

In the bones contained in the Plaster or Gypsum formation, 
we have the most ancient monuments of land animals that are 
vet known to exist, and on account of their great antiquity vit 
is perhaps less wonderful that they resemble so little any of ‘the 
animals now inhabiting the earth. The genera aud species of 

animals that inhabit this globe are evidently subject to change ; 
some are entirely extinguished. —As old species perish, do new 
species rise uns 2” Is there some secret law of animal reproduc- 
tion by which there is a succession of species in the course of 
ages, as there is of indiv iduals in the course of years ! !—Phe mind 
is lost amid the uncertain lights and gigantic images that piss 
before it; and, on awakening from a fearful dream, sees nothing 
but one mystery more added to the thousands that are 
already around iti 

We have before observed, that the descriptions given in this 
Essay are free from theory, and confined to the fects observed, 
or their necessary consequences. In a geological discussion, 
this amounts.to a very great encomitim ; and it wottld be str ictly 
frplicable on the present occasion if 4t were not for the use of 
one term, viz. the word rormation, which it is difficult to clear 
of all theoretical import. It signifies, no doubt, literally no- 
thing more than a body formed. by the action of some physi- 

cal agent ; ; and it may “be said; that this is exactly that which 

must be understood of the forms now possessed by all the 

hodies around us, at whatever period of time the acquisition 
5 
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of those forms is supposed te have taken place. But though 


the word furmation literally — no thore than this, it is 
never used in geology but with a reference to time. When 
rocks are said to be of the same formation, it is understood that 
they were formed at the same epocha, as well as by the same a- 
gent; and the contrary is understood when the formations are 
said to be different. The French naturalists theniselves give 
this explanation of the terms. Now it certainly would be more 
philosophical to describe minerals by the external characters 
themselves, than by conclusions deduced from those charac- 
ters.. What is it that induces us to refer different mineral bo- 
dies to the same or different epochas? Let the observer de« 
setibe this something, whatever it be; and let him leave to an- 
other place ~~ inference to be drawn from it. It is thus that 
the history of Nature should be written—thus that it should be 
kept separate from theory—and it is not fill this is done that 
such history can lead with certainty to the truth. The fact how- 
ever is, that language is but ill provided with terms adapted to 
this sort of description. ‘The mind passes so rapidly from exter- 
nal characters to that which it conceives them to signify, that it 
hardly rests at all wpon the former, and is not alivays at the pains 
to give them names. This method of proceeding is very well ad 
apted to the ordinary business of life; where we are, in general, 
thore concerned about the things that are signified, than about 
the signs which point them out. In philosophy, however, it is 
often quite otherwise. When the thing sigmfied is not obvious, 
and is not to be found out but by the comparison of many in« 
stances, and an extensive induction from particulars, there is né 
surer barrier against the discovery of trath than those imperfec- 
tions of language which force us to a premature interpretation 
of the signs, before a due comparison of instances can be made. 
It is however very difficult to find a substitate for the word 
formation not liable to the same objections with itself. The 
term might perhaps be rendered quite innocent, if it were un- 
derstood to signify a ¢ollection of mineral bodies formed by the 
sémeé physical agent operating in the same or similar circum- 
stances. No reference is to be understood to the nature of the 

t, whether fire or water, or both together,—nor to the time 

n they operated, which is left to be collected ftom other cofi- 
siderations. 

As to the external appearatices from which we are to de- 
nominate formations the same or different, they must depend 
on a certain similarity in character and position, which will 
tequire to be precisely defined. Contiguous formations are 
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not to be accounted. different, unless the change from the 
one to the other be distinctly marked, and be not made by 
insensible gradations. ‘To this circumstance, the authors of 
this Essay have been peculiarly attentive ; and we believe that 
the term which we are now speaking of has hardly ever before 
been so cautiously employed. 

As we cannot but consider the survey of the Parisian strate 
as a work drawn up in very exact conformity to the rules which 
should guide the composition of natural history ; so we venture 
to recommend it as a model deserving to be carefully studied 
aud tollowed in all similar inquiries. Great variations in the 
application of the method will be necessary when the coun- 
tries are of a very different nature; as where the strata are 
yertical—where they belong to the intermediate or to the primary 
series of rocks—and where they are not characterized by organic 
remains. There it would become necessary, in order to ascer- 
tain the identity of formations, to attend to the nature of the 
chrystals or regularly formed bodies which the rocks may con- 
tain; and great care must also be taken to note the inclination, 
the stretch, and the inflexions of the strata. 


The country about London would afiord an excellent subject 
for the application of these methods. Its situation in some re- 
pers is similar to that of Paris. It is in the midst of a chalk 


ormation,—perhaps the same which is found in Picardy, and 
in the very tract we have been‘ deseribing. However, that be, 
the chalk of England is extensive and varied enough to afford 
a sufficient subject for a mineral survey, similar to that of which 
we have just given an account. The counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, great part of Wiltshire, Berkshire,, Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire, are known to consist of chalk, which by a 
communication, perhaps not every where visible, seems to ex- 
tend into the southern and castern parts of Yorkshire. It might, 


however, be sufficient to include, in a mineral survey, the por-_ 


tion of this. extensive tract that is in the immediate yicinity.of: the 
metropolis. ‘The deep wells that have been sunk in many dil- 
ferent parts of that, tract, must already have afforded much va- 
luable information about the succession of the strata. It would 
be especially necessary to attend to the species of marine objects 
contained in the chalk; and the study of mineral conchology 
would be an indispensable preliminary for entering on this in- 
vestigation. By such an inquiry, many enigmatical appearan- 
ces might receive a satisfactory solution. Some light, for. ex- 


ample, might be thrown on the origin of those masses-of flinty. 


gravel, found in such abundance, and extending to such a depth, 
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at Blackheath, and many other parts of the chalk country. We 
have been accustomed to consider these as formed from the waste 
of the chalk strata which, in the valleys and the basins of the 
rivers, seems to have taken place to a great extent. Many mi- 
neralogists, however, are by no means of that opinion ; and the 
truth might perhaps be ascertained by the facts which a mineral 
survey would bring to light. The account of the vertical strata 
of chalk in the Isle of Wight, in which an ingenious and en- 
lightened observer is nos said to be engaged, will contribute 
greatly to the more accurate knowledge of the chalk formation 
of England, and would materially assist in the survey which we 
now venture to recommend. But much time and pains must 
be employed, and much comparison of one part with another, 
before any genera! conclusions can be established. We have 
heard of a section of the mineral strata between London and 
Brighthelmstone, in which the author has been bold enough to 
set down the position and the characters of fifteen different strata 
that lye under the chalk ; with all which he became acquainted 
in three journeys that he made from London to Brighthelm- 
stone, on the top of the mail-coach. The French philosophers, 
we believe, did not travel with quite so much rapidity, when 
they drew the eleven sections that are mentioned above; nor 
did Sin Henry Encierievp, we presume, when he exajnined 
the Needles in the Isle of Wight. 

The country round Edinburgh affords very good scope for a 
survey. of the same kind ; and the geologists of that city would 
perhaps be more usefully employed in the executiog of it, than 
nthe theoretical discussions in which they have sometimes been 
so warmly engaged. Edinburgh is situated toward one edge 
of an extensive tract of carboniferous strata, such as in the lan- 
guageof WERNER compose an independent coal formation. From 
under these strata, which in general are nearly horizontal, and of 
which: the series reaches to an unknown depth, the inferior or 
more ancient rock emerges, and forms a hilly or mountainous 
barrier, which surrounds them on all the sides where they are 
not terminated by the sea. On the north, this barrier consists 
of a ridge, which, springing from the extensive group of the 
Ochils on the west, passes along the southern bank of the Tay, 
and forms the hilly country on the north side of Fiteshire. 
This ridge cuts off the coal; that is, the rocks which,constitute 
it, rise up from under the coal formation, and gradually assuming 
amore erect position, after several changes, unite at last with the 
great primary mass of the Grampians. 
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On going round toward the west, we find the coal strata first 
circumscribed by the group of the Ochils already mentioned, 
and afterwards oy that part of the Grampian chain which ad- 
vances the farthest to the south. On the west the boundary is 
not evident; and it remains, we believe, to be determined, whe- 
ther the coal strata of the east side of the Island connect them- 
selves with those of the west, and have, of consequence, in that 
direction, no other boundary than the Atlantic. 

On the south the coal country is bounded by the Lammer- 
muir ridge, which crosses Scotland from north-east to south- 
west, and consists of transition rocks that rise from under the 
horizontal strata. Connected with this ridge at its base, the 
double line of the Pentlands advances within a few miles 
of Edinburgh, making a deep indenture in the coal country. 
Before the coal strata reach the toot of the Lammermuir ridge, 
at their south-east extremity, they are cut out by the red sand- 
stone, the oldest or the lowest of the secondary rocks, which here 
rises to the surface, and limits the coal country in this quarter. 
The coal strata are indeed often bounded by the elevation of the 
older of the secondary rocks, and are seldom permitted to re- 
pose directly on the transition or primary formations. On the 
east and north-east the coal country seems to run into the Ger- 
man Qcean. : 

This extensive tract would afford room for much investigation 
in the enumeration of the coal strata, and the comparison of 
those in different parts of this great field with one another. The 
edge-seams of the coal, and the concomitant strata, on the south 
of ‘Edinburgh, where they have acquired a position almost verti- 
cal; the intersection of the strata in so many places, by power- 
ful dykes of greenstone and basaltes ; the great masses or hills of 
these rocks which are scattered about in so great a number, and 
apparently with so little connexion; the relation of the second- 
ary strata to the intermediate or primary, with which they are 
every where surrounded :—the accurate description of all these 
phenomena, could not but lead to the most interesting conclu- 
sions. 

When many such surveys, in parts of the globe remote from 
one another, and very different in their nature, shall be obtained 
and diligently compared, there can be little doubt that the true 
theory of the mineral kingdom will spontaneously emerge. 
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Art. VIL. Ex Tentaminibus Metricis Puerorum in Schola Re- 
gia Edinensi Provectiorum Electa, Anno mpccexu. 12mo. 
pp- 116. Edinburgh. 1812, 


O”® learned readers in the South, we fear, will look upon 

this title-page as the herald of a very barefaced im 
ture. Latin verses by Scotch schoolboys !—a printed volume of 
metrical themes by infants of Edinburgh /—the thing, they will 
exclaim, is physically impossible—and the verses must either be 
a mere tissue of blunders, or they must have been stolen from the 
body of some murdered Etonian! To say the truth, we had some 
misgivings ourselves, on the first appearance of this publication ; 
and proceeded to make the inquiries that were incumbent on us 
as guardians of the literary policc, not without apprehension 
that all was not as it heal ic The result, however, has been 
perfectly meer and we can now assure our said learned 
readers of the South, upon our own credit; as well as that of the 
Editor, that the volume before them consists of verses really and 
truly written by boys educated at the High School of Edin- 
burgh ;—and moreover, by boys under the age of fifteen,—no 
one of whom had so much as thought of making verses eighteen 
months ago. ‘he structure of the lines, too, appears to us to 
be in general exceedingly accurate ;—and we question whether 
the jealousy of English criticism will be able to detect half a 
dozen false quantities in‘the whole collection. This is an era 
in our national history, we are well aware, which will mortify 
the pride of Englishmen far more than the defeat at Bannock- 
burn ; and raise us much higher in their estimation than all the 
publications of Hume, Smith or Robertson :—and though, for 
our own parts, we must confess, that we cannot bring ourselves 
to look upon it exactly in this light, we are glad to have so goad 
an opportunity of making a few calm observations on a subject 
of some little importance to the cause of good learning. 

It is notorious, that there has long been a great difference 
between the discipline of English and Scotch schools, with 
regard to the composition of Latin verses. In the principal 
seminaries of England, this exercise is an important and lead- 
ing object ; and engrosses a large proportion of time and ta- 
lent. It forms, indeed, the principal standard by which a boy’s 
progress is measured, and bis rank assigned him in school ; 
and in more advanced stages of education, medals and public 
honours are bestowed on successful exertions in this favoured 
department ;—circumstances which have cherished in our South- 
ern neighbours a sensibility to dongs and shorts, and a horror of 
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blunders in prosody, with which we on this side of the Tweed 
have been perhaps too little disposed to sympathize. Among 
us, the practice of Latin versification, though once common, has 
long been utterly neglected. Not long after the death of Bu- 
chanan, the last and most illustrious of our Scotish Latin poets, 
the decay of puesy was felt and regretted by the constitutional 
guardians of education: but so tar is there from being any 
en for imputing this falling off to the influence of the Pres- 
yterian Establishment, that we find it seriously complained of 
in the meetings of the Church, who accordingly adopted the 
following overture, in the General Assembly of i645. ¢ That 
for the remedie of the great decay of Pcesie, and of abilitie 
to make verse, and in respect of the common ignorance of 
prosodie, no schoolmaster be admitted to teach a grammar 
school, in burghs, or other considerable paroches, bat such 


as, after examination, shall be found skilfull in the Latine 

tongue, not only for prose, but also for verse.’ 

No permanent effect, however, seems to have been produced 
by this injunction: ‘The making of verses, and, what is an al- 
most necessary consequence, attention to prosody, continued to 
decline, till at length many not contemptible scholars in other 
respects, openly set guantity at defiance, and maintained that, 


as we are ignorant of the true Roman pronunciation, it is a 
matter of indifference whether we make a particular syllable 
long or short. Of late years, indeed, this heresy. has been ab- 
jured, and laudable attention has been paid to prosody in our 
principal schools: but the practice of versification, so far from 
being generally resumed, is still vilified by many, upon grounds 
not much more tenable than those upon which its insportance 
has, in other quarters, been so extravagantly magnified. 

Conceiving these different views of the subject to be both in 
some degree erroneous, we shall endeavour briefly to state, fst, 
What appear to us to be the.real advantages of this species of 
exercise ; and, secondly, What seems to be its proper rank or 
place in the business of a great school. 

The most obvious, though by no means the most import- 
ant benefit likely to result from the exercise in question, is an in- 
timate knowledge of prosody and of the various measure and 
melody of Latin verse. That this is a thing worth acquiring, 
if the'price be not too great—that since boys are employed in 
reading the Latin poets, they ought to be made acquainted with 
the structure of the verse they employ—secured against blunder- 
ing in quantity, and awakened as much as possible to the per- 
ception of harmonious versification, are positions so evidently 
true, that nothing but mere prejudice or polemic petulance could 
induce any one to contest them. 
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Now, with regard to the knowledge of Prosody, we allow 
that by the help of Latin rules, continual scanning, and a strong 
and tenacious memory, a boy may be secured, even without the 
habit of making verses, against frequent or very flagrant breaches 
of quantity. But this security, we conceive, will be purchased 
at a siete greater expense of time and labour, and held by a 
far more precarious. tenure, than if, with a moderate portion of 
prosody rules, he had been practically drilled to the mechanical 
part of versification. As to the other point—an acquaintance 
with the measure and melody of Latin verse, we conceive it to be 
absolutely unattainable, by schoolboys at least, without the ha- 
bit of composing verse themselves. ‘They may be perfectly mas- 
ters of the rules of prosody, and able to scan fluently and ac- 
curately, and yet be total strangers to all that constitutes the 
charm of Virgilian and Horatian versification. We have witness- 
ed an experiment pretty decisive of this point, made.on a class of 
140 boys: They had for years been in the almost daily habit of 
scanning, and giving rules for the* quantities; the nature of 
nonsense verses * had been explained to them: and yet, when 
they were required to write four of these within an Vous, not 
one of the whole number succeeded; some blundering in one 
thing, some in another ; but all, without exception, in that ce- 
sural cadence, so indispensable to the melody of verse. 

On the other hand, when a boy is accustomed to versify, he 
must recur so often to his gradus, or to the poets he has read, 
to satisfy himself with regard to a particular syllable, that the 
doubtful quantities become indelibly fixed in his memory. He 
must err, too, so frequently in the structure of his lines, and be 
informed of his failure, either by his own ear, in comparing 
them with the ancients, or by the correction of the Master, that 
he insensibly acquires'a certain tact, or rapid and instinctive 
perception of what is harsh and unmusical, and consequently of 
what is flowing and harmonious in verse. It must be obvious 
to every one at all acquainted with the subject, how much his 
relish for the Roman poets will be improved, when, froin his 
own experience, his mind is aware of the difficulties in the exe- 
cution, and his ear alive to the charm that results from overcom+ 
ing them. 

The practice of making Latin verses, is also one of the 

















* There is nothing satirical, as some of our readers may perhaps 
emai, in this appellation; nor has it the least reference to the 
works of the ingenious Anna Matilda, or any other living poet or 
jpoetess. Nonsense verses are metely such combinations of words 
‘taken at random from a Latin author, as, though void of meaning, 
shall be accurate in the quantity and cadence. : 
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most effectual means of extending a boy’s general acquaintance 
with the language. To have a clear conception of the idea he 
means to embody, is but a small part of the duty imposed on 
him. The necessity of conveying it in a certain measure, sub- 
fort to a number of rigorous and arbitrary laws, forces him to 

ave recourse to every variety of expression and construction 
which the authority of the Poets will justify. Of all the forms 
that present themselves, one only is aalnd :—but not un- 
frequently, in his way to it, he aie acquaintance with a num 
ber of others, which arrange themselves in the storehouse of 
memory for future use. And all this research——this consultation 
of poets, graduses, and dictionaries, is performed with a degree 
of interest, and a keenness of attention, which he never puts 
forth in the preparation of a common lesson, and which we do 
not believe could be excited by any other contrivance, 

It is with the Poets, of course, more particularly, that this 
exercise makes him familiar. As much of them as he has hi- 
therto read, is summoned up or referred to; he levies contri- 
butions from all quarters; whatever bears in any degree upon 
the theme set, is selected; and, after such alterations and adap- 
tations, as may suit his purpose, and obviate the charge of mere 
copying, is incorporated with his own matter. Thus a very 
powerful species of machinery is set at work, to stamp, in dur+ 
able characters, on the youthful mind, the finest passages of the 
ancients, and to cherish that richness and enthusiasm of classi~ 
cal allusion, which is not among the least advantages of a liber- 
a} education. 

This leads us to notice a third, and the most important, per- 
haps, of all the uscs of this kind of school-exercise—the ge- 
neral improvement of intellect, and evolution of the faculties, 
which are produced in this way more effectually than in any 
other that could be attempted at the same period of life. No 
sooner is a theme or subject of verses announced than the boy’s 
imagination is immediately employed in collecting fresh ideas, 
new-modelling those he had before, or working upon the few 
hints the Master may have thrown out: He not only glances 
back on all he has read in school, but is eager to turn up 
every book in his own language, whether in poetry or prose, 
that seems likely to give him information, or suggest matter 
for his purpose; and when he has all his materials before 
him, his judgment is called upon to determine what is fit 
for his purpose, and to arrange it in the most striking and lu- 
minous order. It is in this way that the exercise we speak of 
makes the business of school something more than a mere exer- 
tion of memory ; that it leads a boy to think, to read, and to 
turn his reading to account; that it accustoms him to diserimi- 
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nate and select; that it urges the young faculties to activity, 
and teaches them to go in quest of knowledge : 
———aptat opus puero, monstratque movert 
Eradit infirmas ut sua mater aves. Ovip. 

In short, that it gives to the mind, if we may be allowed the 
metaphor, that summer-fallowing, which prepares it for rearing 
to a plentiful maturity the seed that may afterwards be sown, 

We come now to consider what place verse exercises ought to 
hold in the business of a great school. In order to decide this 
point, it may be proper to premise, that there are three principal 

in the discipline of verse-making. The first and lowest is 

the putting together of what is called nonsense verses. It is intended 
by this exercise, which has been the object of a good deal of ri- 
dicule far more unmeaning than the verses themselves, to habi- 
tuate a boy to the application of his rules of prosody, and to 
tune his ear to a perception of the metre. The second stage is 
the construction of what are termed sense verses. In this exer- 
cise, a literal translation of a few verses is dictated, divided into 
lines corresponding to the Latin ; and the boy proceeds, with the 
assistance of his gradus and dictionary, to turn it into the mea- 
sure required. ‘This is not, like the last, a simple exercise in 
prosody, but requires some industry and dexterity in findin, 


the reer phrase, and adapting it tothe verse. The third, an 
a 


by far the highest stage of progress, because, in addition to the 
foregoing qualities it requires invention and imagination, is, to 
write a copy of verses on a given subject, with nothing to guide 
the writer but his own understanding, and a few suggestions 
perhaps of the Master’s. 

The two first of these stages we think attainable, at the pro- 
per time, by almost every schoolboy ,; and as they secure many 
of the benefits we have detailed, without encroaching upon the 
time that should be devoted to more important business, they 
ought, we think, to form part of the general discipline, and 
to be enforced by the ordinary sanctions and penalties of the 
schoo]. ‘The case, however, we apprehend, is quite different 
with regard to the third and highest species of exercise, which 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing by far the most difficult 
of all the tasks that are usually imposed upon schoolboys. To 
compose tolerably—a task which many grown men find so hard 
in their mother tangue—not only in a foreign language,. but in 
the poetical measure of that language—requires considerably 
more exertion of mind than the Latin-English and English- 
Latin versions that form the ordinary exercises of our grammar 
schools. It is so difficult, indeed, that a small proportion only 
of the pupils of a great school-can ever be brought, by any 
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management, to acquire the’ faculty. If, therefore, we insist 
upon every. scholar making Latin verses from his own sense, 
the necessary consequence will be, either to multiply the pu- 
nishments to an immoderate degree, or to force the dall boys 
to get their verses written for them by the clever. ‘The former 
consequence is deplorable enough: the latter, we conceive to 
be: still more pernicious. It enures one set of boys to syste- 
matic deception, at which the Masters themselves are obliged 
to connive ; and another set it so overloads with drudgery of 
this kind, undertaken from motives of friendship or interest, 
that they acquire a habit of slovenly composition ; and fall at 
last into a knack of tagging verses together in a sort of impro- 
visatore style, very unfavourable to solid intellectual improve- 
ment. An undue proportion of their time also, is thus devoted 
to an employment, which it is certainly possible to overdo: and 
various other evils result, of which we can now offer but an 
imperfect enumeration. 

The principle being once laid down, that aii the scholars 
must go through the ordeal of verse-making, it becomes neces- 
‘sary, in the arrangement of school business, to allot such a 
portion of time to this most difficult exercise, as the average 
capacity of boys may appear to require—a portion which is 
soon found to be very considerable. The other business of 
course is starved: prose composition is comparatively little 
practised ; and a surprisingly small quantity of the classics is 
read, in proportion to the age and progress of the boys. E- 
ven in the little that is read, the pupil is not trained to that 
wholesome and invigorating exercise of mind, which elaborates 
the meaning of an author by patient and solitary study,—but is 
spared the exertion of any faculty but memory, by the certainty 
of hearing the lesson of next day construed ‘over night by the 
Master in his pupil’s room. Every thing, in short, is made to bend 
to-verses: ‘Translation of the best authors, in all the variety of 
close and free interpretation, and with all possible illustration 
of mythology, geography, and antiquities, which has always 
been. justly considered as the standard business of owr grammar 
schools, ‘is depressed, in many of those of England, into a sub- 
ordinate exercise by the overwhelming necessity of verses: and, 
instead of exploring the rich mines of antiquity, the boy is 
condemned to beat about the narrow circle of his own ideas ; 
or, secure of being furnished with a ready-made copy by some 
facile friend, is left to employ the allotted time in strenuous 
idleness. 

The. remedy we would propose, to correct this disturbing 
influence of ‘verses, is to make the most difficult stage .of their 
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composition an exercise for the higher boys only of a form or 
class, and to have it dune in addition to the ordinary school bu- 
siness :—in other words, not to insist upon every blockhead 
writing verses, or stretching ‘his rickety understanding upon 
this iron bed; but to make it a voluutary exercise, accompany- 
ing, however, the performance of it with such honourable dis- 
tinction, and substantial reward, as shall make it an object of 
ambition to every boy who has talents to entitle him to a place 
among the favoured few. One great advantage of this method 
is, that it enables the master to calculate the general business on 
a more comprehensive scale ; because, in the distribution of em- 
ployment and time to the whole class, it will not be necessary 
to reserve any for this sort of verse exercise. It will be per~ 
formed in that surplus of time which a clever boy always has 
to dispose of, and which is thus redeemed trom idleness, and 
funded for the use of his future life. It is a work of superero- 
gation, extorted. by strong stimuli from: the natural indolence 
of those boys to whom the every-day business, of the school 
cannot afford sufficient occupation. ‘The proposed arrange- 
ment, then, while it enables the Master to translate a great deal 
more with the body of the class, opens a career, boundless as hu- 
man gehius itself, to those youthful talents, which, when cramp- 
ed and bound down to the ordinary march of a great school, 
are sure to be wasted in restlessness and mischief. ‘The latter 
qualities, general as they are in great schools, particularly among 
boys of genius, are in most cases symptomatic of something 
morbid m the discipline of the seminary, or the management 
of the Master, rather than in the boy himself. Give a boy busi- 
ness and incitement, and he will find equal pleasure in using 
the faculties of his mind, as in exercising the muscles of his 

The practicability and good effects of the system we are re- 
commending, are still less hypothetical than the evils of that 
we contend against. The verses in the little volume before us 
have been produced, in the High School of Edinburgh, under 
the very circumstances we have described. Whatever its in- 
trinsic merits may be (of which we shall speak presently), it 
puts in its claim to our indulgence at least, as the tirst produce 
of a soil hitherto almost uncultivated, and in many places over- 
run with weeds. We have in the preface, not the Utopian no- 
tions of a speculatist, calculating effects upon data that are 
doubtful, but the plain matter-of-fact statements of a practical 
man.* He is engaged in superintending a school of nearly 700 

* The gentleman to whom we now allude, we understand to be 
Mr Pitians, the presentshead Master, or Rector as we call him, 
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boys ; and conducts, himself, the education of somewhat more 
than a fifth part of that number, who are put under his im- 
mediate care about the age of twelve or thirteen, and remain 
with him two years. About a year and a half before the pub- 
lication of the Jentamina, we are given to understand, he bo- 
gan to train the higher boys to the making of nonsense and 
sense verses in school ; devoting to that object only those scraps 
and odd ends of time which were employed in drilling the 
lower boys in the lesson of the day. . By degrees, he encou- 

them to add a few lines of their own to sense which he 
had dictated ; and at last gave out themes for original compo- 
sition. These were enerally set on Saturday ; the verses to 
be shown up on Sasctay or Wednesday morning. Among o- 
ther encouragements, the boys who gave up verses were ex- 
empted from some lesson or exercise required from the rest of 
the class, but of little importance to them. The subject was 
given out without any injunction on particular boys to write, 
or any denunciation of penalty against those who should not; 
The exercises were collected on the appointed morning by the 
head boy; looked over, characterized, and returned by the 
master next morning to be corrected. If they were particular- 
ly good, they were mentioned as such in presence of the class, 
hung up in the room for the inspection of all, and the writer 
occasionally allowed an hour or two to play. Those boys near 


of this great seminary, who was appointed to this important office 
on the death of the celebrated Dr Adam, about two years ago. 
Besides the great improvement in the article of verse-making, which 
is detailed in the text, it is proper to mention, that this eminent teach- 
er has carried the study of the Greek language much farther than 
had ever been done in this school. At his last public examination, 
various pupils, to whom the very alphabet had been unknown but 
ten months before, publicly read and translated any part of the New 
Testament ad aperturam libri, besides giving a complete grammatical 
analysis of all the words that occurred. Among the most radical 
and important, however, of all his improvements, we are inclined 
to reckon that partial adoption of Mr Lancaster’s system of teach- 
ing by Monitors, in consequence of which, he is enabled to do 
very nearly twenty times as much as could are have been done 
without some such contrivance. The details of his plan could not 
easily be brought within the compass of a Note ;—but the result is, 
that every individual boy, in a class or form of 160, is now called 
up, and thoroughly examined, at least two or three times every day, 
instead of being left for two or three days to inactive or counter- 
feited attention ; and a spirit of industry and emulation is diffused 
through the whole body, instead of being confined, as formerly, in 
a great degree, to the boys near the head of the school. 
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the head of the class who did not present verses, suffered no 
ter punishment than the loss of a single place forfeited to 

e boy below who had shown up a copy. 

In no instance (and we gladly mention a fact so much to the 
honour of our young countrymen, especially in a case where 
flogging has been reckoned indispensable) in no one instance was 
corporal chastisement inflicted, either by way of stimulus to write 
verses, or punishment for the want ofthem. Yet, by these means, 
and by never expecting verses from those who were unable to 
write them, eightcen or twenty boys, about the head of the class, 
scarcely ever failed to show up copies.—Such is the effect upon 
ingenuous minds of gentlemanlike treatment, honourable emu- 
lation—* daudumgue arrecta cupido.’—These verses were of va~ 
rious rees of merit; but each bore a distinctive character 
that could not be mistaken. It was scarcely possible, indeed, 
for verses to be given; every boy having his hands full with 
his own; and, among so small a number, detection was in- 
evitable. 

We do not mean to generalize this individual instance, so 
far as to say, that of 150 boys, from twelve to fourteen years 
of age, who have gone through the same preparation, we are 
in no case to look tor more than eighteen or twenty capable of 
writing verses from their own sense, and doing all the ordinary 
business besides. ‘The number, we have no doubt, might be 
increased, by perfeeting the: previous discipline; though, we 
are disposed to think, not to any considerable amount. It will 
vary, of course, from year = year, as well from the ee 
of preparatory training, as from the varying proportion 
of talent. Bat we camane help thinking, = the whole, ayo 
incalculable good must result, both to masters and pupils, from 
any arrangement that confines the composition of verses to the 
higher and more ambitious boys. The Master will be saved the 
irksome, thankless, and unprofitable labour of licking into shape 
the unseemly productions of dull plodders, whose industry, on 
the other hand, is turned into channels more likely to. be use- 
ful. Much fraud and flogging, and unworthy connivanee will 


. be avoided. Instead of a low drudgery, enforced by ignomi- 


nious punishment, the writing of verses will be raised to its pro- 
per character—of an ennobling and elegant exercise—reserved 
for the able and assiduous student—performed from the most 
laudable motives—and rewarded with honourable distinction. 
Of this description are ali verses that gain a boy credit, or de 
him good : hy, then, insist on wringing a few meagre lines 
from hard-bound brains, by efforts that would be far more use- 
fully directed to the common business of translating the classics ? 
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The Volume now before us contains a series of verses on 
twenty different themes or subjects. ‘These: themes follow one 
another, according to the order of the time when they were set, 
from the commencement of the school session, in October 1811, 
till the breaking up at the Holidays, in August !812.—The pro- 
ductions of two, three, and sometimes as many as 6 or 8 boys 
on the'same subject, ‘are inserted under each title. By the for- 
mer of these arrangments, a scale is furnished for measuring 
the progress of the pupils, during the year, by comparing their 
earlier with their Jater productions, both as to quantity and 
quality. By the latter, the diversities of thought and associa- 
tion in youthful minds, working on the same materials, are 
brought immediately under our view ;—circumstances which 
give’ the work some value, as a history of mind. 

We do’ not profess; im general, to have much patience for 
those juvenilities in verse, which, having first outraged modesty 
by appearing in’ print, next lay claim to our indulgence, as the 
unpretending productions of slender youths of sixteen. ‘The book 
before us may fairly be exempted from the sweeping censure 
which the public are disposed to bestow on such feeble effusions. 
It is not pushed into notice by the overweening conceit of its au- 
thors, but given to the public by their instructor ; and by him, 
not as the preternatural offspring of individual precocity, but as 
the natural-result of a systemr of discipline on a-certain class or 


description of boys. The verses it contains, are not the over- 
flowings of rural ease and vapid sensibility, but the strenuous ef- 
forts of minds just ripening. imto — and vigorous action. 
Even though we found nothing, therefore, either —_ new in 


thought, or. very exquisite in versification, still we should be 
sorry to confound them with the wonderful works of which we 
have been speaking ; and we are confident our philesophical 
readers will contemplate the faint, but increasing light that pro- 
ceeds from the natural dawa of the understanding, with feelings 
of a higher kind, than those with which they view the passing 
blaze of a meteor. 

In’ taking a general view of these compositions, we should 
say, that they Giselay considerable force of thought, and pro- 
mise, «at least, of originality, in our young countrymen ; toge- 
ther with a very creditable acquaintance with the language in 
which they are written. We were particularly struck with the 
frequent allusions to passages of the classics, and the felicity 
with which, in numerous instances, those passages are altered 
and adapted to a different measure,—a circumstance indicating 
a complete possession and command of the books that had been 
fead in school. . The following lines, tor example, on the late 
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arrival of spring, appear to us to be thoroughly imbued with this 
spirit; and show the writer to have read the first Georgie of 
Virgil to some purpose. 
* Ila dies nobis tandem. expectata revisit, 
-Verque diu populi precibus geniale vocatum 
Instat ;soliciti jam vota audita coloni. 
Nunc. Boreas reticet, nec labens montibus amnis 
Sternit agros, verrens hominumgue boumque labores, ,&c. 
Tum voPucres pavide modulantur carmina voce, 
Perque diem multam errantes gratéque canentes, 
In ramis sylvz patulis se millia condunt. 
Protinus effossam convertit vomere taurus 
Tellurem, durisque ligonibus excolit arva 
Rusticus, et cantu mollit fallitque Taborem : 
Tune sulcis credit Cerealia 'semina longis. 
Interea sequitur rastrum, finemque labori 
Imponit. ‘Riguus celo nunc decidat imber, 
- Et celebret passim magnum natura Parentem!’ p. 61-62. 

We shall content ourselves with one other specimen of ‘this 
kind of beauty, where the author culls at once from Ovid, Vir- 
gil, and Horace,—though we tear his use of cingitur is not quite 
classical. 

«Tempora, Saturno quondam regnante, fuerunt, 
Contentus vixit cum bené quisque suo. 
Arte faber dira cim nondum duxerat-ensem, 
Nec galez levis, nec clypei usus erat. 
At nunc atra ciet Mars totum bella per orbem, 
Invisa et nassim matribus arma sonant. 
Cingitur assiduo miles duroque labore, 
- Quem sonitusque tube sevaque castra juvant.’ p. 12. 
And a little after, when speaking of the soldier— 
‘ Si moritur, gaudet speraca fine laborum, 
Occidit et cangtis flebilis, usque. bonis. 
Si vincit, magno eternoque triumphat honore, 
Et tectus, grato pectore, civisamat.’ p- 13. 

In these, however, and in several other passages, we are 
aware that there is now and then a turn of expression, which 
to ears accustomed to the smoothness and _ fastidiousness, we 
will not say of classical, but of Etonian versification, may sound 
somewhat startling, and hazardous,—though we must confess 
that in most of the cases where we were inclined to doubt, a 
reference to classical authority justified the expression. They 
are deficient in the high polish, and absolutely classic air which 
we are accustomed to admire in the Musa Etonenses; and 
one we seein them symptoms of as great vigor of under- 
standing, they are inferior in terseness and elegance of Jatinity., 
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Nor is it wonderful that they should be so :—they are the pro- 
ductions of boys of fourteen, after six, or at most eighteen 
months training to versification ; and they are the of a single 
year, and of one set of boys. The age of the Etonians, whose 
poems are inserted in the Muse, may, we believe, be fairly stated, 
on an average, at seventeen; the time of previous discipline at 
five years: and the book comprehends a period of fifty years, 
or, in other words, contains the flower of Eton verses for half 
acentury. If we reflect for 1 moment on the rapid strides, 
which a mind of talent makes in the interval between fourteen 
and seventeen, this statement will satisfy us, that the Musa and 
Tentamina are not fit subjects of comparison; or at least that 
they should not be compared without keeping those facts con- 
stantly in view. The chject indeed of the two publications is 
quite different :—the one challenging an applause, to which it is 
well entitled, as affording beautiful specimens of modern Latin 
poetry; the other intended, partly to exhibit the effects of cer- 
tain modes of treatment in education, and partly to show that 
the reproach, so often cast upon Scotish prosody, is not alto- 
gether well founded, or at least bids fair to be soon wiped away. 
The following description of the Captive, will illustrate some 
parts of the general character we have = of these juvenile 
compositions. The theme is from Tibullus, * Spes etiam vo- 
lida solatur compede vinctum.’ 
* Dirum est captivi fatum, qui compede vinctus 
Seva, squalenti m carcere tempus agit. 
Stramineo recubans lecto, sine tegmine restat: - 
Immites ventos foeda fenestra capit. 
Squalens est laquear qua nectit aranea telas :. 
Mucor edit lapides pergelidumque solum. 
Inveniunt radii solis vix imina ceca; 
Nec possunt mastum letificare virum. 
Non illi uxor adest que tardum fallere tempus 
Curet, ct immeritis ingemuisse malis. 
Nulli circumstant pueri, linguaque loquaci, 
Enarrant longo plurima facta die. 
Crura sonant ferro mordaci pallida morbo, 
Et nutrimentum est parvula crusta cibi. 
* Patria, felices! ’? inquit, “ quibus extitit alma, 
“* Et possunt patrum qui requiésse solo. 
“ O Dea Libertas, Diviim te carior alter 
‘“* Arva beatorum non veneranda colit! ? &c. p. 22, 23. 
The next specimen we select, entitled ATHEN#, is written 
with more sustained purity of diction and harmony of measure; 
and is really, we think, a very respectable performance. The 
Weal description is surprisingly accurate; the allusion to the 
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Sages of the Lyceum and Academy, the contrast between the an- 
cient grandeur and present wretchedness of that seat of art, and 
the spirit and generosity of the concluding wish, might do credit 
to a more experienced votary of the Muses. 

* Aoniz dive, Parnassi sacra colentes, 

Vos patrias rupes dulcesque Aganippidos undas 
Linquentes, operamque levate et adeste faventes, 
Et mihi jam audenti magna adspirate secunde ! 
Meenia vestra cano, dictasque a Pallade terras. 

* Aspice qua tollit rupes * abrupta superbum 
Turribus excelsis culmen, docteeque minantur 
Palladis in ceelum domus +, et penetralia sacra 
Mille renidenti de marmore nixa columnis. 

Hinc oculus, circim spectans et cuncta pererrang, 
Multa videt laté; /Eginaque cacumina celse, 
Hospitis et montes etiam Salaminis opaces : 
Tum Pelopis Phrygii telluris littora curva, 
/Equoraque /Egei tam crebris consita terris, 
Chalcidos avulsasque oras, bimarisque Corinthi 
Antiquas arces. Propitis sed magna videtur 
Gloria Graiorum, collesque domusque superbe 
Fluminaque. Hic viridis collucens surgit Hymettus 
Floribus estivis, apibas qui maxima cura 
Sollicitis: illic riparum anfractibus errans, 
Labitur Ilissus tortis; Cephisus et undas 
Leniter arguto trepidantes murmure volvit. 
Illic jucundis oleis Academica sylva 

Vernat, et aligere modulantur gutture blandum 
Carmen aves tenui:—docto olim grata Platoni 
Sedes, qua docuit divini Socratis artem, 

Qui Sophiam a celo terre deduxit in orbem, 
Monstravitque viam liceat qua scandere sedes 
/Ethereas, Patrisque attingere regna beata. 

Te neque preteream, toties cui docta, Lyceum, 
Porticus excepit sapientem, vincere cuncta 

Qui Pelle docuit juvenem, nisi semet et iram. 

* Hic antiquus honor ; fuit hic et splendor Athenis 
Olim; at nunc vastata vides loca, meenia nuda, 
Desertasque vias: passim fracteque columne, 
Marmoreque trabes, lapides, truncataque signa, 
Strata jacent; meestis atque omnia sparsa ruinis. 
Quoque loco quondam Pario de marmore templum, 
Aurateque edes stabant, et limina celsa, 

Sordida nunc tecta, et constructa mapalia turpi 
VOL. Xx. NO. 40, Ce 
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(Que magis apta feris) limo miser incola ponit. 
Et qua ridebant onerati messibus agri, 
“ Infelix lolium et steriles damnantur avene. ’? 
Fecundis celsa pro Palladis arbore ramis 
Nunc subiére vepres: Musis pro flumine caro 
Parvus vix reptat stagnanti rivulus unda. 
* O utinam exoriens aliquis, Thrasybulus ut alter, 
Nascatur, duri subvertens regna tyranni, 
Qui patrie reddat divini jura Solonis, 
Et recidiva manu genetrici mcenia ponat! p- 54—56. 
_ We are tempted to subjoin another copy on the same subject, 
by a different boy, in Alcaics; both as a specimen of the Lyrics, 
which appear to have been a supplementary exercise on some 
of the themes,—and also because it indicates some vigour and 
power of fancy in a youthful mind. 
* Ascendo rupem plurima que imminet 
Urbi; et potentis meenia Palladis 
Perlustro; me circum caduca 
Templa defim speciosa nutant. 
Hee sunt Hymetti purpurei juga; 
gina, contra, natio bellica ; 
Tellusque, qua pugna redivit 
Frons Danatim redimita lauro: 
Subterque, quondam templa celebria : 
At nunc virescens saxa coinquinat 
Muscus; ruinosum manetque 
Ignibus et sine cede fanum. 
Hee urbs Athene, Persica millia, 
Obnixa, que olim viribus obruit, 
Ostendit et qui solveretur 
Grecia servitio prementi ! 
Nunc, quando vinclis ambitio premit, 
Mutata quantum est !—Unda vel amnium 
Ripas refugit assuetas, 
Servitium ob pudibunda gentis.” p. 105, 106. 
Under the title, Te goder axwaler Aasov xeorer, we have five copies; 
the first of which, in spite of some puerilities, exhibits a singular 
union, in so young a boy, of delicacy, and even tenderness of 
sentiment, with considerable felicity of expression. We give 
the concluding lines only. 
* Sed cur pallescis, cadit et tua gloria terra? 
Dum loquor, in ventos forma repente fugit. 
Qui te describam? fugisti; et spina relicta 
Nulls dat amiss nunc monumenta rose. 
Sic hominis decedit honor, viridisque juventas 
Sepe cadit veluti in germine carpta rosa, 
Sél oriens juvenem vidit persepe vigentem, 
Cujus ad occasum corpus inane jaeet. 
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Mortis tempestas homines, ut flamina flores, 
Aufert, et summis fit mora nulla viris. 
Sic, mortale genus, trahimur, properante senecta, 
In flumen secum cuncta ferentis aque.’ p- 40, 41. 
As we advance in the order of time, the exercises increase in 
length and merit. Under the head of Nilus is a copy too long 
for insertion, from which we shall give two extracts. The first 
contains a poetical account of the swelling of the Nile, and the 
phenomena of the Catadupa, to which Cicero alludes so beau- 
tifully in the Somnium Scipionts ;—a passage which the young 
poet has dexterously enough interwoven with his lines. 
* Musa mihi memora, qua flumina vi alta tumescant 
Et superent ripas, latéque natantia rura 
Subjiciant fluvio, “ rursusque in seipsa residant, ”’ 
Arvaque fecundo limo contecta relinquant. 
En! spatiis anni redeunti tempore certo, 
Ipse Deus, patriis assidens montibus altis, 
Sublimi gravidas diffindit vertice nubes. 
His effusarum magnum ruit agmen aquarum, 
Quas lacubus recipit divus, vastisque latebris 
Speluncaque cava claudit: cistisque repletis, 
Obicibus motis, fluviis urgentibus ingens 
Pandit iter. Subitd erumpens cum murmure vasto, 
Torrentes impellit aquas per spumea saxa 
Et scopulos duros violento tramite flumen. 
* Rupibus abruptis locus est conseptus utrimque, 
Qua via precipiti fluvio contracta patescit, 
Assiduis undis usu longoque cavata. 
Finit acuta silex, pracisis undique saxis, 
Hoc immane jugum, camporumque equora plana 
Infra pressa jacent longé. Huc ut pervenit Amnis, 
Horret ; at instantiim tergo vi pulsus aquarum 
Volvitur in preeceps, fervensque fremensque videtur 
Spumarum cumulis celsas aspergere nubes. 
It fragor ad celum, stupefactaque Jittora complet 
Immenso sonitu ; reboat vicinia tota, 
Pulsatique vago montes plangore resultant. 
Surdi homines fiunt, sonitum nec prendere tantum 
Auribus humanis datur, at stupucre silentes.’ p. 65, 66. 
The following extract from the same exercise contains a der 
ree of the Battle of the Nile, which is thus happily intro- 
uced. 


* Nile vale tandem, nunc te magnum accipit sequor; 
Perfectumque iter est ; tamen ultima carmina plectri 
Laus petit ingenui patrie preclara Britanni. 

Classibus hic nostris preefectus et inclytus heros, 
Prestantes numero Gallos certamine claro 
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Devicit, rediens superato victor ab hoste. 

Dic mihi, Musa favens, possim qui carmine digne 
Concelebrare viri laudes, cui nomen ad ipsum, 
Attonitis hostes animis pallere solebant.— 
Gallica jam classis tuta secura quiete 

Littora stringebat: terra, sine lege tyrannus 
Ceedebat natos, vastabat et arva Canopi ; 
Puppibus in celsis cum signa Britannica longe 
Apparent, celerique abradunt aquora motu. 
Ultor adest vindex—gaude Mareotica tellus ! 
Nile pater gaude! jam vincula vestra fuerunt, 
Imperiumque tuum cecidit nunc, Galle superbe! 
En, properante caput sole undis condere pronum, 
Preelia commiscent totis cum viribus ambo, 

Et liquidum magnis clamoribus aéra complent. 
Nee tormenta necis cessant lethalia ferro 
Horrifico vibrare sono ; micat ignibus unda ; 
Crebris cuncta tonant late discordibus armis. 
Jamque polos nigro nox atra involvit amictu, 
Addit et horrorem pugne caligine caeca ; 

Quum subité tenebris mediaque videtur in uada, 
Inter tigna Ducis regnans Vulcania pestis 

Galli: confestim magno se sustulit alté 

Quassa fragore ratis ; paulisper corda pavore 
Strati, per naves tenuére silentia cuncti. 

Pallida sed croceum linqueris Aurora cubile, 
Primaque conspergens redivivo lumine terras, 
Ostendit victos Gallos navesque sequentes 
Imperium nostrum: superas tolluntur in auras 
Clamoresque virum repetiti et murmura leta.’ p. 68, 69. 

The last subject is announced in these words of Tacitus (Vit. 
Agric. c. 31.) Ostendamus quos sibi Caledonia viros scposuerit : 
and the four copies given are no unworthy termination, both in 
length and nnmber, of the honourable exertions their authors 
seem to have made during the year. We can give room only 
to a few extracts ; and shall begin with the following tribute to 
the poets of our country, who, among the well earned praises 
they have received, were never probably complimented before 
in Latin verse by a young countryman. 

* Est huic, nature tempestatumque peritus, 
Frigora qui * brume, rabiemque estusque leonis, 
Et flavum autumnum, et placidé ridentia veris 
Tempora, divino depicta in carmine liquit. 

Est, qui + sublimes animos erexit aratro, 
Hausit et impavidus Thebani munera fontis, 


* Thomson. + Burns. 
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Dum late Aonides natum salvere juberent, 
Tempora cingentes insignia fronde perenni. 
Est, qui + commemorans etatis gesta peracte 
Priscorumque patrum mores, et tempora prisca, 
Obtinuit nomen victurum in secula sera. 
Carmine nec nostro merita tu { laude carebis, 
Qui Spem merentis cecinisti mentis alumnam, 
Undas sublimi, nunc, majestate per alta 
Saxa ruens rapidas, montano vortice torrens, 
Omnibus attonitis, querulus, nunc, murmure rivus 
Lene susurranti per mollia prata relabens. 
O si pars animi mihi, sicut nominis, esset, 
Scribere digna cedro sperarem carmina posse! p. 88, 89 
The last copy on Caledonia opens with these spirited lines : 
* Salve, magna Parens ; salve, felicibus oris 
Diva Caledoniz semper fidissima custos ! 
Laudes ecce tuas meliori carmine dignas 
Hine canere incipiam, et tenui deducere plectro. 
Rejice nec, Mater, nati tentamen ineptum, 
Pectore dum grato mea patria rura celebro. 
O natale solum, mihi te non dulcior ulla 
Terra patet Pheebo ; neque tellus thuris abundans, 
Eee sedes Arabum, Nabatheaque regna ; 
Gallia nec dives, frondosis vitibus alma, 
Ebria qua spumant calcatis prela racemis ; 
Nec fines Italim illustres, Saturniaque arva, 
Et quondam domitrix terrarum Roma superba.’ p. 98, 99. 
After some good description of the peculiar scenery and pro- 
ductions of Scotland, and the fatal effects of luxury in less in- 
vigorating climates, the ancient history and heroes of the coun- 
try are connected with the modern in the following encomium. 
* Atque etiam, quamvis “ retro sublapsa referri 
Et ruere in pejus ” natura multa videntur, 
Intemerata patrum descendit gloria vivax ; 
Magnanimim genitrix heroum Scotia mansit. 
I}lius natum conspexit Iberia nuper, 
Gallos extrema victorem fundere vita. 
Haud indignum ipsis jactat sociasse triumphis 
Nelsoni comitem ; § ad ripas, septemflue, pingues, 
Nile tuas, veniens cui mors redimita virenti 
Fronde, dedit palma victrici insignia fata. 
Te peregrina tegit distanti littore tellus, 
Magne senex ! refovet gremio nec terra paterna ; 
Nomini at in patria restabit fama superstes, 
Et fato ereptus plorantim in peetore vives. 
Quum produxit adhuc heroas inclyta tantos 


+ Scott, ¢ Campbell. § Abercromby. 





Musa Edinenses. 


Vestra Caledonia, exemplo vos discite Scoti! 
In vobis videat renovatas patris prisci 
Virtutes evi, nec jam desideret illas 
Cum claris pariter raptas majoribus ; wtas 
Floreat hec presens, imitans quoque gesta prioris. 
Vos, quibus est annim meliorum lta juventus, 
Est quibus in bello splendentis nominis ardor, 
Hestes externos arvis propellite tutis. 
Sed quibus est potius tranquillam ducere vitam, 
© procul a castris armis rabidisque remotam ; 
obis, et patrum leges servare vetustas 
Cura sit, et populi carissima jura tueri, 
Sincerumque Dei cultum, longeque relictas 
Temnere delicias, turpis mala gaudia mentis. 
He tibi erunt artes ; sic, Scotia, gloria patrum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, usque manebit, 
Natorum vitiis nunquam maculata pudendis.’ p. 101, 102. 

If we have not already trespassed on the reader’s patience, by 
the length of our quotations, we are in no danger of doing so 
by adding the concluding poem, on taking leave of the school ; 
which we look upon as a very favourable specimen of juvenile 
latinity, but still more remarkable for the tenderness and mo- 
ral tone of the sentiments. 

* Jam nunc incipiunt arvis flavescere letis 

Frumenta, et dulces parturit arbor opes : 
Tempus adest, Socii,—quos zstas sexta laborum 
Participes mecum letitiaeque videt,— 
Tempus adest propiis, quo vos diversa tenebunt, 
Quo linquenda estis, pectora chara, mihi. 
Vos igitur primi, dulces, valeatis, amici, 
Non spectandi oculis forte, valete, meis ! 
Non tamen ex animo tollent oblivia nostro ; 
Olim pulsabunt nomina vestra sinum. 
Vosque valete, meam que primain aluére juventam 
Meenia, nunc etas qua puerilis abit : 
Vos linquenda etiam ;—sed quamvis corpore distem, 
Et liquidi intersint carula vasta maris, 
Per varios casus, per cuncta pericula vite, 
Hunc memori semper mente tenebo locum, 
Qua meus ingenuas animus primtm inbibit artes, 
Excipiens veterum gaudia multa libris : 
Qua primum sese studiis intendit honestis 
Etates qu omnes, tempora cuncta, juvant . 
Precipué decorant que res ornantque secundas, 
Auxilium adversis, perfugiumque ferunt. 
Tuque vale postremiim, animos qui rebus honestis 
Formasti teneros, alter et ipse parens ! ; 
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Doctrinaque via fortes perstare citasti, 
Sistere nec media, deficiente pede ; 
Temporis, intenti studii, assiduique laboris 
Prodigus, haud ulla victus inerte mora ! 
Quod me juvisti, manet alta mente repostum ; 
Semper ego nomen gratus amabo tuum. 
Si quid commerui, tibi me debere fatebor 
Quicquid adhuc laudis, quam minimumque scio ! 
Forsitan aut olim, quodam si digner honore, 
Certé oblita tui non erit illa dies!’ p. 115, 116, 











On the whole then, when we regard the verses before us as 
the first fruits of an experiment made in the principal school 
of our country, and reflect that so much has been done—such 
strenuous and successful efforts have been made, without a single 
appeal to the rod, we may be permitted to question the omni- 

tence of that potent engine, and to inquire whether a say- 
ing in the article of birch might not be effected, by substi- 
tuting less costly, and more efficacious stimuli; which, instead 
of degrading, y odious punishment, should elevate and hu- 
manize the mind, and give it habits of uniform and willing ex- 
ertion, of far more importance than all the learning of the 
schools. Again, if the cleverer boys in a school can be drilled 
to such proficiency in the course of. a single year, we should be 
disposed to doubt the propriety of beginning the practice of 
versification so very early as is customary in the English schools, 
in which boys have often, before they are thirteen, made nearly 
as many verses as they have read. e should rather imagine, 
that, till near that period, they would be better employed in 
becoming quite conversant with the elements of the language, 
and reading as much as possible of the authors they can under- 
stand, in order that they may lay in a stock of the solid bullion 
of the Ancients, before they venture on compositions of their 
own. 



















Arr. VII]. An Inquiry into the Origin and Functions of the 
Popular Branch of the Constitution. 8vo. pp. 116. Lon- 
don, 1812, 


A Few Plain Observatious on the End and Means of Political 


Reform, and the Measures adopted by the present Supporters of 
that Cause. 8vo. pp. 140. London, 1811, 







Te comparing the structure of society among the free states of 
antiquity, with that which is presented in the few which bear 
the same character in the modern world, we shall probably find 
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that they differ chiefly in two great features. The Military pro- 
fession has become a separate employment, instead of forming 
part of the duty of every citizen: and the system of representa- 
tion has in like manner confined to a few hands the important 
cares of Government. In Athens and Rome every man'was a 
soldier and a statesman. He was liable, at a moment’s warning, 
to march against the enemy,—and his habits of life had quali- 
fied him to take the field: He was also called upon perpetual- 
ly to deliberate upon the most weighty public measures ;—and, 
however little qualified he might be for so grave a task, his 
voice was required to sanction the scheme, or enact the law. 
With the various improvements of modern times, this most im- 
portant change has been introduced—far more important than 
all the rest put together—that we confide the task of Defence 
and Government—the province at least of immediate military 
and political operations, to classes of the community more or 
less completely set apart for performing those eminent functions. 

It is not our present intention to trace the various consequen- 
ces which may be deduced from this change—or even to enumer- 
ate the effects which it has produced upon the manners and ha- 
bits—the situation—the liberties of the people. Our attention 
shall be confined to one part of the remark which has just been 
made:—and we shall stop for a moment to observe, that un- 
questionably there is no greater improvement in the arts of go- 
vernment than the substitution of representation—or a delega- 
tion of the right of managing their own affairs, inherent in the 
people—for the actual exercise of this undoubted right by them- 
selves. Such an arrangement gives stability and dignity to public 
deliberations—it removes all chance of turbulence and discord—it 
commits the management of the general affairs to some of the wis- 
est men. Even were the choice less happy, it is likely to secure 
more wisdom in the national councils than the deliberations of a 
whole people can possibly attain ;—it leaves the bulk of the com- 
munity more worthily and more appropriately occupied than they 
could be were their time spent in political assemblies ;—and last- 
ly, it is an invention absolutely necessary in a free state of any 
considerable extent—for it furnishes the only conceivable means 
of giving the people any voice at all in the government, when 
the seat of administration is removed at any distance from their 
own doors.—For these reasons this change in the structure of 
political oy has justly been regarded as among the happiest 
inventions of human sagacity or experience. 

With all these blessings, however, and they are as undeniable 
as’ they are important, the plan of delegated authority is liable 
to several objections—not, indeed, such as greatly to detract trom 
its meérits—but such as are well adapted to keep our jealousy 4- 
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wake to its abuses. It may be enough to mention one, into 
which indecd almost all the others resolve themselves. The 
delegation of the greatest of all trusts, that of government, ne- 
cessarily implies a surrender of the function itself, and with the 
function much of the power—and leaves the people, in some 
degree, at the merey of those whom ‘they chuse for their trus- 
tees, during the whole term of the appointment. Hence the 
danger of those trustees abusing their delegated authority in 
such ‘a manner as to weaken the control of the people over 
them—and, by rendering themselves more powerful and less 
accountable, t6 make the resumption of the trust more diffi- 
cult. It is quite manifest, therefore, that there is nothing of 
which the Constitution, in a state like England, ought to be 
more jealous, than any step towards independence ‘on the part 
of the representatives—any attempt of theirs to acquire a sub- 
stantive and separate authority—either an existence not creat- 
ed, or attributes not bestowed by the people. From so self- 
evident a maxim we may deduce all the arguments in favour 
of parliamentary rcform—all the observations which place in 
the strongest light the abuses in our representative system— 
the principles which render the septennial act by far the greatest 
mockery of popular rights, and breach of common good faith 
that ever was committed by the governors to the governed—the 
grounds upon which the exclusion of so many of the community 
from all share in the government, aad the usurpation of the 
elective franchise by the few, are demonstrably shown to be a 
mere subversion of the very purpose and meaning of represen- 
tation. But we choose rather to view the subject: in another 
light, because it is of great practical importance, though not 
perhaps altogether so familiar, in our political reasonin 

and, above all, beeause it leads to the prospect of a palliative, if 
not a remedy, for the evils at present justly complained of. 

The people having in this country parted with the powers 
of Government, have become much more estranged to the inte- 
rests of their order, and, indeed, to the general interests of the 
community, than is wholesome for the common weal. It is by no 
means desirable, indeed, that appeals should be made to them 
upon the merits of individual measures—if by such appeals we 
mean real references of tlie fate of those measures. to their de- 
cision : ‘and yet, how the courtiers of the present day-can main- 
tain this doctrine, we marvel exceedingly ; for they have never 
scrupled to make precisely such appeals when it ‘seemed to suit 
their purpose. A great and most complicated question divided 
the wisest men in Parliament—no less than the merits of two de- 
tailed plans for governing our vast dominions on the other side of 
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the globe. Mr Pitt conceived it right to refer the decision of 
this question, one of the most nice and complex nature—involy- 
ing every speculative difficulty—every refined principle of policy 
—and incumbered with an incredible mass of details, to the 
people at large. He raised a cry about chartered rights—dis- 
solved the Parliament—and, having thrown many of his adver- 
saries out of their seats, he had the gravity to. pronounce, that 
the question was decided by the sense of the country in favour 
of his plan, and against M- Fox’s! Twenty years after this 
notable experiment, the successors of Mr Pitt, still professing 
the highest Tory doctrines—still abh«rring al] popular topics, 
thought proper to raise another ery against religious liberty, and 
forthwith to ask the opinion of the country upon the merits of 
the Catholic question. The late dissolution of Parliament is 
said to have originated in a wish to consult the people on men 
as well as measures—to give them an opportunity both of testi- 
fying their approbation of the conduct of the war, and of pro- 
nouncing that mature and flattering judgment respecting the 
Prince Regent’s demeanour in public and private (if indeed 
Princes have any privacy) which it is quite well known every 
man in the kingdom must have formed. It would be difficult, 
then, with such instances staring us in the face, to accuse the 
Court of a consistent aversion to popular practices, or to com- 
prehend how they can object to giving the people a larger share 
in the government than they now enjoy. ‘They surely can never 
have the countenance to maintain that proposition which we 
would lay down as the corner stone of the representative system 
—that the people ought not to decide directly and finally on 
any public measures, except the choice of their representatives. 
This proposition does not, as the lawyers say, lye in their 
mouths—and it is none of the lightest charges which we have 
to urge against them and their system, that they have never 
scrupled to invade the Constitution, when it suited the pur- 
poses Of the moment—sometimes on one quarter—sometimes 
en another—now in the regal part—now in the popular—with 
the weapons of tyranny or of anarchy—in the capacity of Tories 
or of Levellers—exactly as the view of their present interest 
directed; thus evincing themselves apt scholars in the great 
school of expedients, whereof Mr Pitt was for so many years 
the master. But be this as it may, the principle is an undoubt- 
ed one; and we take leave to maintain it, who can do so with 
perfect consistency. 

‘There are, however, certain explanations necessary to prevent 
this principle from leading to very fatal mistakes. It is quite 
true, that the adoption or rejection of specific measures ought 
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in no case to be left with the bulk of the people. But it is 
equally true, that the people have a right to deliberate on spe- 
cific measures—to discuss them individually, and in bodies—to 
express the result of those deliberations, and to tender to the 
Legislature and the Exccutive Government their opinion, their 
advice, nay, the free expression of their wishes upon all matiers 
of public import. This is the sacred inalienable right of the 
English — —it.is theirs as they are free men—it is theirs as 
they are both the fountain and the object of ail Government—it 
is a right, the invasion of which we conscientiously hold to form 
an extreme case—a case, perhaps, more easy than safe to dis- 
cuss; and one which all lovers of their country, and friends to 
the peace and good order of society, must ——— pray against 
ever living to see practically moved. ‘This right, however, was 
actudlly violated by Mr Pitt—by the very man who did not scru- 
ple to invade the first principles of the representative system 
on the opposite quarter, by taking the sense of the country on a 
cman measure. He was the first minister who ever dared a- 
ridge the rights of Englishmen to discuss their own affairs. 

We are perfectly ready to admit, that very many well-meaning 

rsons, friends of liberty, generally speaking, and lovers of the 

nstitution, submitted to this violent, and, in the worst sense of 
the word, revolutionary proceeding, through the alarms artfully 
excited in those bad times. Nor should we be disposed to make 
any allusion to that most dismal period in the history of the Con- 
stitution, but for the sake of warning all our countrymen against 
ever again submitting to such gross impostures. ‘l’o these delu- 
sions, and to the suspension of popular rights effected through 
them, we assuredly owe the continuance of that system which 
has brought the country into its present condition—overwhelm- 
ed with debt, groaning under tribute, and surrounded by the 
ruins of allied dynasties, and the monuments of hostile tri- 
umphs. 

When the laws against popular mectings (commonly and just- 
ly named the Gagging Bills) were introduced, an universal dis- 
position had begun to manifest itself for peace. ‘Che war had 
utterly failed in attaining any one of the many objects which its 
slippery authors had proposed as the ground of it. France was 
not conquered—the Bourbons were not restored—Holland was 
not defended—Belgium was not reclaimed—the balance-of pow- 
er was not reestablished—and the gulph of bankruptcy, which 
used to yawn in France through the costly orations of the minis- 
ters, seemed shifting its positions a few points nearer the orators 
themselves. Meanwhile, tax after tax was imposed and submit- 
ted to—our trade was shackled—the prices of all articles were 
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on the rise,—a perpetual borrowing promised a Jong duration to 
the burthens successively thrown upon the country,—and with 
the money the best blood of the nation was lavished in unpro- 
fitable expeditions, which only served to signalize some illustri- 
ous branch of the Royal Family, or, at the most, to add a use 
Jess sugar island to our unwieldy empire :—All these things were 
very sensibly felt by the people, and they were beginning to 
evince the impression which was produced:— Meetings for peace 
were in agitation every where; and, before the session closed, 
one universal cry would have been raised for it, from North. to 
South. Even in Scotland, where there is much less popular feel- 
ing than elsewhere, because there is no popular representation at 
all, it was quite plain that the sense of the people was strong, and 
would speedily have been expressed. How else can we explain 
the petitions against the gagging bills sent from this part of the 
kingdom, which was so little affected by them in ordinary times? 
We believe the one from Edinburgh had 20,000 signatures, and 
comprehended a prayer for peace also. 

The courtiers saw these signs of the times, and knew the pro- 
bable fate which awaited their favourite war. They proceeded 
therefore at once to remove the very corner stone of the Constitu- 
tion, and made it no longer possible for the people to meet and 
deliberate on public measures, as it is their unquestionable right 
at all times, and often times their bounden duty to do. ‘The 
expression of popular feeling was checked,—the mock-embassy 
of Lord Malmsbury was despatched,—the negotiations were 
broken off,—the war was renewed: and there being no longer any 
fear of control from the voice of those whose lives and proper- 
ties were exhausted to feed it, onwards it went for year after 
year—as fruitless, as expensive as before—until another set of 
courtiers having quarrelled with its authors, thought they could 
turn a little popularity by making a peace—when there was 
nothing left to fight about, and scarce any thing to fight with. 
Now, we take the liberty of holding, that a clear and general ex- 
pression of the popular opinion in favour of peace, by unre- 
strained, frequent, numerous meetings in all parts of the country, 
must necessarily have influenced the conduct of the govern- 
ment, and would have put a stop to the war some years before, 
or at all events would have put the sincerity of the enemy to a 
real test.—Does any one doubt that, at the least, such an ex- 
pression of public opinion, would have procured us peace on 
Buonaparte’s return from Egypt ?—Yet the war lasted long 
enough after that, to produce the overthrow of the fortunes of 
Austria in Italy, and its invasion in Germany—to augment the 
glories of France by Hohenlinden and Marengo. 
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We have taken the question of war as an example only, 
though it is doubtless the most important one, of the benefits 
which result to the country from an unrestrained expression of 
popular opinion ; and a proof how incumbent on the people the 
duty is—as imperious indeed as their right is indisputable—of 
freely canvassing and reporting to the government, their judge- 
ment on all important matters of state. It is essential to the 
freedom and stability of our happy constitution, as wellas to the 
right administration of our affairs, that the people should have 
the practice of frequent public meetings, at which the discus- 
sion of their great interests may be undertaken, their voice rais- 
ed boldly, yet peacefully, to the parliament and the prince; and 
their sentiments made known without reserve:—This practice, so 
far from being inimical to the representative system, or in the 
least degree inconsistent with it, flows naturally from it, and 
gives it life and vigour. 

For surely it cannot be pretended, that the people of Eng- 
land are, only once in seven years (or in three years, supposing 
the constitution were restored), to exercise the right of inter- 
fering with the management of their affairs; and that this in- 
terference is to be confined rigorously to one function—the 
choice of their delegates. Were this the case, only see with what 
powers those delegates are invested, and consider both how im- 
possible it would be to find persons worthy of so dreadful a 
trust—and how ridiculous to elect them for more than a few 
months. Then, indeed, the foolish sarcasm of Rousseau would 
have some meaning, that once in seven years the people of Eng- 
land are free—at all other times slaves. But if any further rea~ 
soning were required on this head, it might be sufficient to 
state, that a people limited to the exercise of this one function 
of election, must necessarily lose the capacity of making a fit 
choice ; and, if it even retained the capacity, would very speed- 
ily be either cajoled or forced out of the exercise of it. The 
elective franchise—the whole system of representation—may 
safely be pronounced at an end, from the moment that the 
people confine themselves to the exercise of this one political 
function. 

Again—Though we do not maintain that the representatives 
of the people are strictly the agents of their constituents, and 
bound, on each individual question, to follow their specific in- 
structions—a doctrine wholly untenable, in our apprehension ; 
yet he would err just as far on the other side, and in a far more 
dangerous kind, who should hold the representatives to be 
quite independent of the people, except at the moment of e- 
lection. Yor this would be to maintain, that the government 
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of England is a mere oligarchy—and that the people exercising 
no voice ini the administration of their affairs, limit themselves, 
in their poiitic capacity, to the bare performance of an empty 
triennial or septennial ceremony. ‘This must strike every one 
who reflects how certainly a member’s conduct would pass un- 
noticed, and be forgotten, at each succeeding election, if the 
mass of his constituents stood by, idle and listless, during the 
whole currency of the Parliament. But if this were not the 
consequence, and if the people retained their regard for public 
questions, and were resolved, as far as in them lay, to be con- 
sulted—and if we still suppose them only to interfere in the act 
of election ; then an evil of an opposite kind, and scarcely less 
hurtful to the representative system, must infallibly arise ;—the 
electors, unable to trust him whom they can neither watch nor 
control, will take care to choose such a man as may be tied 
down, regarding each vote he is to give, by previous stipulations: — 
And we ask the pretended friends to our Constitution, whether so 
niggardly and jealous a delegation of this important trust could e- 
ver answer the true ends of representation? One of these evils, 
however, is quite sure to happen. In the present state of the 
country, we rather dread the first; and we think it not only 
more imminent, but of a worse description—for it involves the 
loss of the elective system altogether. 

We shall only stop to mention one other point of view in 
which the subject may be considered. Even if the duration of 
Parliaments were reduced to the constitutional period of three 
years ; or if, as some learned and virtuous persons think, of 
one year—still, in the changeful scene of political affairs, un- 
foreseen events arise, upon which the representative could not 
possibly have had a previous understanding with his constitu- 
ents, and must be left wholly in the dark as to their feelings and 
opinions, and oftentimes as to their interests, if he has no op- 
portunity of learning those by their own free and united delibe- 
rations. Some unexpected rupture with foreign powers—some 
novel measure affecting trade—some new invention in the art 
of taxing—some extraordinary stretch of prerogative ; all these 
incidents may demand a communication between the Parlia- 
ment and the people—which popular meetings alone can fully 
and safely maintain. 

Hitherto we have been arguing, upon strict and admitted con- 
stitutional principles, to show the connexion between frequent 
popular meetings and the representative system. But, in our 
minds, there is a far more important view of the question, a- 
rising out of the indirect effects of such meetings, both in giv- 
ing strength to the hands of the representative, and in setting 
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bounds er to the encroachments of tyranny and misgo- 
vernment. ‘This involves considerations so much more mo- 
mentous than any we have been reviewing, that we must stop 
to dwell a little at large upon them. We are still, it may be 
premised, proceeding on the supposition, that the representa- 
tion of the people is quite pure—and that, by a salutary reform, 
the practice of the constitution is restored to a correspondence 
with its principles; and we are showing that, in such a state 
of things, the frequent interference of the people is necessary 
to our liberties. We shall afterwards advert to the vast addi- 
tional strength which the argument derives from the actual state 
of the Parliamentary representation. 

Let us cast our eyes upon the real foundations of liberty in this 
country, as these are laid in the powers and privileges of Parlia- 
ment. The question is, to what cause must we ascribe the con- 
trol which Parliament has over the power of the Crown ?— 
What makes the sovereign a limited monarch? He is master of 
avast army, and a treasure scarcely calculable, if he pleases to 
divert it from the purposes for which it was granted. He has an 
influence, dangerous to liberty we must admit it to be, from pa- 
iW, F almost unbounded. Why is this influence not absolute- 
¥ ? Why is military force, generally speaking, harmless ? 

hy does the weight of this enormous treasure press so lightly 
upon our rights and privileges ?—It cannot be maintained, that 
there is any thing very formidable to a tyrant in the physical 
force of six or seven hundred gentlemen, even if we add to the 
corps all their families and immediate dependants. Their in- 
fluence—the power which their wealth gives them may be some- 
what greater: but, divided and unorganized as they necessarily 
are, this can be nothing worth estimating in the scale. Their 
debates and resolutions may have weight—the weight of reason— 
the force of eloquence—the power of worth and character. Buta 
file of grenadiers dispersed them once ;—and if such coarse in- 
struments were again to enter the house, we suspect, they would 
again prove as deaf to the debate, as irresistible to the debaters. 
—But the members of the Parliament sit not in their individual 
capacity—they are the delegates of the whole people, and repre- 
sent the people. An attack upon them is therefore an attack, 
not on six or seven hundred individuals, but on the nation at 
large.—All this is very true; but unfortunately it is only theory; 
ian practically considered, it sinks into a mere figure of ied, 
to which the armed affecter of despotism would be found ex- 
tremely insensible. ‘Then what stops his course—a course which 
in fact almost every prince has more or less desire to pursue— 
which on every sacred principle of the constitution we are bound 
to presume. all princes may be prone to follow?—The answer 
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is perfectly obvious. He knows that the constituent will 
make common cause with the representative—that the. people 
will side with the Parliament *—that the nation at large will 
resist—that the army will waver, perhaps suddenly desert him 
and cleave to the country. He knows that a project; so 
senseless on his part, would inevitably produce a state of 
things frightful to contemplate,—a necessity most hateful to all 
caaonie but far more terrible to tyrants ;—a necessity so very 
terrible, that it is quite sure never to occur, The doctrine of 
resistance, as was well observed by the first nobleman in the 
Empire, standing in his place as premier peer of England 
the doctrine of resistance placed the present Royal family on the 
throne of these kingdoms—it is interwoven in the constitution : 
but it is a dectrine more fit to be inculcated on princes, than 
rashly instilled into the people.—lIt is a principle, said Mr Fox, 
which we should wish Kings never to forget, and their subjects 
seldom to remember. 

Now, in every view which can be taken of this principle, whe- 
ther we would prevent the necessity of récurring to it in prac- 
tice, or derive all the advantages which the knowlege of its exist- 
ence is fitted to bestow,—we must be satisfied, that the constant 
exertion of the popular voice is the surest means of avoiding the 
one, and attaining the other. 


. Let us only consider in what way the voice of the representa- 
tive body ar be made most effectual against the errors or the 


faults of the Executive. If that voice comes backed by the opi- 
nion of the country, supported not merely by the aet of election, 
constituting the members, but by frequent expressions of popular 
opinion, evincing that the delegate really represents his consti- 
tuent, surely no man can doubt that it smust speak with tenfold 
force. It has often happened, that the resolutions of Parlia- 
ment have been disregarded by the Crown: but when was it 
ever attempted by the boldest or the blindest rulers, to disregard 
the voice of Parliament, when the sense of the people was also 
loud in backing it ?—Of late years we have had instances of mi- 
nisters retained in office after the Parliament had declared their 

* Some of the reasonings in this, and other parts of this article, 
may probably strike our readers as bearing a very near resemblance 
to those which have been already submitted to them, in the review 
of Mr Leckie’s publication. That article, however, was printed off 
before the present was received; and while the general coincidence 
of sentiment may perhaps appear to afford some additional presump- 
tion of its justness, it may be proper to remark, that the former pa- 
per was devoted merely to clear the genuine theory, and legitimate 
practice of the Constitution, while this is intended to point out ite 
existing hazards and natural securities. 
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incompetence: _ But then the people were silent, the tricks of 
their enemies had_ succeeded in beguiling them of their voice; 
for if that voice had been raised, it must have triumphed. 
This delusion, indeed, is one of the most notable ever prac- 
tised. As long as it lasts, the existing minister is safe. He 
has the chance of procuring majorities; but, if he fails, he 
need not care :—until the people awaken from their apathy, he 
is secure, and the Parliament will speedily follow him. his is 
the very nature of such a body as our legislature. They may 
come to a resolution after many conflicts; but if the Crown 
stands out against that resolution, the concurrence of the coun- 
try alone can prevent that which has always happened in such 
cases from happening again—the ultimate compliance of the 
Parliament, and the final victory of the Crown. 

But, above all, those ought to patronize popular meetings, 
regular and free discussion of public affairs by the people them- 
selves, who are apprehensive of violence; and dread—as all well 
disposed men must dread—the extremity of a conflict between 
the Crown and the country. To hasten such a deplorable is- 
sue, no better means could be devised by the mischief of man, 
than to retain the bulk of the community in thraldom by pro- 

_hibitory laws, or by gross delusions to lull them into apathy— 
until, having kept them quiet and unthinking through a course 
of misrule, they are at length compelled to open their eyes by 
the extremity of their sufferings. To prevent or discourage po- 
pular mectings might well answer the purposes of bad gover- 
nors—if the taxing machine were not going on all the while, 
grinding the nation down. It might be extremely safe, in the 
ong-run, as well as comfortable for the present, to those whose 
interest it is that all should be kept silent, if there was the small- 
est chance that the storm of war could blow over the heads of the 
people without ever rousing them. But Jet it be remembereil, 
that this is simply impossible—and that, sooner or later, the people 
must be awakened to their real condition. Now, we would put 
one plain consideration to any real friend of domestic peace and 
good order:—We are satisfied with this one view of the many 
that might be taken of the subject. While the war is only be~ 
ginning, and news of victories come in from time to time, the 
cost is not thought of; or, if thought of, is soon lost in the glo- 
ry. For some years all wars are but too popular, ‘Then come 
a few reverses, and the people cease to like the business:—but 
their rulers as much as possible seek to withdraw their attention 


from the subject ; and the game goes on in the hands of the 


Government for some years longer—the people remaining indif- 
ferent. It is part of the plan to impose the new burthens very 
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gradually, and in minute portions, for each article; so that each 
item, taken separately, almost escapes observation. Straw af- 
ter straw the load is laid on ; yet the Eastern proverb says, that 
the last straw breaks the back of the camel. While this process 
is pursued, there is no one point of time at which the patient 
creature, the People, can pause, more than at any other, and 
complain of being bent to the ground. Yet the process of load- 
ing goes on unceasingly, and must go on while the war conti- 
nues. Does any one doubt that, in the end, endurance will 
cease? Can it be questioned, that they who have not been 
permitted to diseuss the measures themselves, will at length 
uarrel with the price to be paid for them? Nothing can in- 
eed be less reasonable than for those who have shown no ob- 
jection to the war, to refuse paying the expenses of it ;—and this 
isa very common observation against the people, when they 
begin to grumble at taxes. But the truth is, that for some years 
the people have been silent upon the war, only because the bad 
habit of never meeting to discuss public measures has become 
inveterate since its renewal. If popular assemblies had been fre- 
quent, the people, instcad of guarrelling with the taxes, would¢ 
have quarrelled with the war itself, and must have obtained suclr 
a change of measures as would have rendered these taxes unne- 
cessary. But, admitting that the result of their discussions 
might have been favourable to the continuance of the war—is it 
not clear that, in this case, we should have obtained a guaran- 
tee against their ever showing violent opposition afterwards to 
the burthens rendered necessary by that war? And, even if 
they had shown decided indisposition to the war, but been disre- 
garded by the government, would not the constart discussion of 
the subject at least have saved the peace and stability of the 
community from the great jeopardy in which they must be put, 
when suddenly, and for the first time, the sense of burthen- 
some oppression rouses the nation, and uhites it in oppesition 
to a system, now for the first time, and too late, submitted to 
its full consideration? Far be it from us to be parties to such 
a delusion as recommending popular meetings as a means mere- 
ly of carrying off the ill humours that prevail among the people. 
Ve wish to see those assembiies frequent and free, for their own 
sakes,—and because we know they will always produce the most 
salutary effects on the conduct of the Government. But it is 
also allowable to state, as an indirect good resulting from them, 
that they prepare the public mind for necessary sacrifices, and, 
by preventing surprises, are highly favourable to public tran- 
guillity, in the only sound and enlarged sense of the word. 
We have all along been reasoning upon the supposition that 
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the Parliament is really, and not in name only, a representa- 
tion of the people—-that its members are chosen by the nation 
at large—that its deliberations are the result of discussions a- 
mong delegates appointed by those whose business they are to 
manage—that the choice of them is free, and the trust so often 
renewed, as to give the elector, by the mere act of election or 
rejection, some control over the deputy--that the representa- 
tive body consists of persons sent, on the part of the nation, to 
resist the encroachments of the Crown sak the Aristocracy, and 
not in any considerable number, of persons chosen by the 
Crown and Aristocracy to play into their hands, and betray the 
people under the disguise of their trustees. But how greatly is 
the force of the argument increased by the actual state of the 
representation? Who shall say that a parliament, chosen as 
ours really’ is, requires no looking after? Who shall tell us that 
the Crown requires no watching from the people themselves, 
when their regular watchmen are some of them named, and more 
of them paid, by the Crown itself? Who shall be permitted to 
question the necessity of the people deliberating about their own 
affairs in their own persons, when such vast masses of them are 
wholly deprived of the elective franchise, and destitute of any 
semblance of representatives to speak their wishes, or transact 
their business ? 

The history of last session, fruitful as it is in lessons of poli- 
tical wisdom, offers none more striking than the one which it 
reads to us upon this important subject. -‘The most weighty in- 
terests discussed in Parliament were those of the manufacturing 
districts. ‘The bread of hundreds of thousands was in question ; 
and the two Houses were occupied for many wecks in discussing 
their grievances. ‘Those persons composed the population of 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Wakefield, Hali- 
fax, Boulton, Bury, Glasgow, and other places. Not one of 
those towns, some of them containing 100,000 inhabitants, has 
a single representative in Parliament, except Glasgow ;—and 
Glasgow is represented (if the abuse of language may be tolerat- 
ed) by its corporation uniting with three other corporations, 
and the whole four sets of magistrates chusing one member ; but 
so that the other three at all times (and two of them every other 
Parliament) may return the member, and leave Glasgow wholly 
out of the question. Now, in what manner could those great 
and most important bodies of men have made themselves heard 
but through the public meetings, which they wisely and consti- 
tutionally held to discuss their grievances? In no other way 
could they have each obtained a Seales or established a cor- 
respondence with a woneny representative :—But surely jn 
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no other way could they have gained the point which they did so 
nobly carry with the Legislature and the Rsschiien Government. 
In specifying these towns, we have enumerated the greater part, 
by far, of the manufacturing interests of England ;—and they are 
all without local representatives in Parliament. Is it asking too 
much, to demand that they may use freely the only means left them 
of sharing in the public councils—of influencing the measures for 
which they pay so dearly in all ways—and assemble from time to 
time, in order to communicate with each other, and with the Go- 
vernment, upon the matters so imminently affecting them? In 
truth, while so many vast branches of the community are wholly 
deprived of all share in the representation—while so many mem- 
bers of Parliament owe their existence to private nomination— 
while the electors, who exercise their franchise the most amply, 
have only an opportunity once in six or seven years of changing 
their delegate—and while the enormous patronage vested in the 
Crown, strews with tempting baits the whole floor of the House, 
and besets every avenue to it with promises and threats—he must 
be a stubborn lover of despotism indeed, who can deny that the 
people betray their own cause, and have themselves to blame 
for the mismanagement of their affairs, if they cease to discuss 
and speak out their own minds upon all fit occasions. Such a 
Parliament mt be aided by the watchful eyes of the country. 
If the people slumber themselves, Ict them not vainly hope that 
their representatives will be very vigilant, or very successful in 
the public cause, whatever they may be in their own. 

Whence, then, it may be asked, arises the dislike of popular 
meetings, too prevalent not merely among the natural enemies 
of the people, or among persons honestly, yet most groundless- 
ly, alarmed at the apprehensions of violent proceedings, but 
amnong many real friends to popular rights, and to the best in- 
terests of the Constitution? Careless as we should be of oppo- 
sition from hostile quarters, we are extremely anxious to reason 
a little with persons of this cast; because the utmost respect is 
due to their scruples,—and we are confident they may be re- 
uioved. 

‘Their apprehensions arise, we suspect, in a great degree from 
fastidiousness of taste. ‘They dislike the kind of oratory which is, 
we presume to say, most absurdly believed to be necessary in popu- 
lar meetings ; and they are still more averse to the unworthy arts 
which men too often practise for the sake of popular favour. Now, 
let it once for all be understood distinctly, that with respect to any 
such arts—and generally with respect to any tricks or deceptions 
which men of honour would shrink from in any other circumstances 
—we hold them all in equal abhorrence whey used for compassing 
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objects with the people. Of these, then, there is no question 
here; but indeed we fancy their usefulness is much overrated, 
especially with a well informed and rational people ; and of this 
there can be little doubt, that the more the people were accus- 
tomed to assemble and deliberate on their concerns, the less easy 
would it become to entrap their understandings by such base 
means. Nor is this remark altogether inapplicable to the spe- 
cies of eloquence with which popular assemblies may be address- 
ed. Why aman of sense should not speak to two or three 
thousand persons of ordinary understandings the same things 
which he would say to two or three knead in the same plain 
and rational manner, seems difficult to conceive.— But they are, 
many of them, perhaps most of them, vulgar and illiterate-—He 
who urges this, must forgive us for reminding him, that some 
of the finest orations of modern times have been addressed to 
twelve common jurors ; and spoken before an audience, the bulk 
of which was of no higher description. The people are grievous- 
ly underrated in all these remarks. We shall not go back to the 
assemblies of Greece and Jtome—nor ask for whose taste—for 
whose ear—the divine orations of the ancients were composed ;— 
nor remind the reader of the proverbial fickleness and volatility 
of the Athenian * multitude, that is, the audience of Demosthe- 
nes,—or the gross ignorance and barbarism of the Quirites—we 


might say» of the Patres Conscripti also. But we would ask, 
if the diffusion of knowledge—the constant habit of reading, 
and of reading on political subjects—the one morality and 


decorum of modern manners—the peaceful demeanour of men 
who bear the part of citizens and not soldiers—if these circum- 
stances are not well calculated to prepare an English publig 
meeting for behaving with dignity, and for listening with sa- 
tisfaction and intelligence to the discourses of well-informed 
and rational men, who may treat them, not as children, but 
as judges 5 and give them credit for preferring sense to non- 
sense? It is common to speak of the balderdash which men 
must talk at popular meetings. If the auxiliary verb were chan- 

, and we were asked to laugh at what they do talk there, 
there might be more reason in the thing: though, even then, 
that matter would be exaggerated by a good deal. But the 
necessity of either speaking nonsense, or declaiming in bad 
taste at such assemblies, we profess ourselves unable to dis- 

* When Alcibiades was making his first speech before them, it is 
well known, that a bird happened to escape from his bosom, where 
he had confined it ; and straightway the whole audience got up gnd 
tun after it, 
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cover. The truth seems to be, that our patriots think they 
must speak one language in Parliament, and another to the 
people: whereas, if there were no such thing as a Parliament, 
and they yet attended popular meetings, they would deliver to 
those the same speeches, or very nearly so, which they now re- 
serve for the precincts of Westminster. ‘There is no surer way 
to debase any person in reality, than treating him as if he were 
base already; and a more effectual method of lowering the taste 
of the people cannot be devised, than to compound such articles 
for their use as offend against every rule of correctness, and out- 
rage every feeling of idineuieb. But when did the experiment 
ever fail, when, treating the people like a large body of sensitive 
and yet intelligent beings, you addressed to them, in the lan- 
guage of delicacy, the arguments and statements which illustrat- 
ed an important topic? When were they either found inat- 
tentive, or benighted, or disposed to laugh at your refinements ? 
We will venture to assert, that the most brilliant speeches of 
either Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, or Lord Erskine, might with perfect 
safety have been committed to any popular assembly in the city 
of Westminster. 

This topic is by no means one of mere curiosity ; it is inti- 
mately connected with our present discussion. As long as po- 
pular meetings are shunned by the more enlightened members 
of society, they must want much of the respectability and effect 
which they ought to have; and the fear of either failing to 

ratify and instruct such an audience, or of descending too 

w to gain this end, is apt to scare those whose patriotism 
would otherwise lead them thither, and whose talents might 
there be exerted to the lasting benefit of their country. We 
are endeavouring to show, that no such lowering of a man’s 
faculties is required, and that success is attainable without any 
sacrifice at all. 

Public meetings, such as we are now alluding to, have of 
Jate years, we suspect, fallen into a degree of contempt, in 
which they were never before held. Some of the causes of this, 
we have already glanced at. The alarms purposely excited a- 
gainst such meetings during last war, and propagated ane 
numbers of honest believers, have in a good measure subsided. 
The laws which virtually prevented them have expired. Let us 
hope then that the fastidiousness we have been speaking of will 
no longer prevent the most upright ard enlightened men in the 
community from coming forward and performing a duty sacred 
and paramount to the people, and only, from misconception, 
disagreeable to themselves. We ask for no compromise of prin- 
ciples—no unworthy concessions—no violations of feeling or 
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even of taste—But we live in England; and we dislike the sickly, 
foreign squeamishness, as much as we despise the slavish fears, 
which estrange popular men from an honest intercourse with the 
people, and prevent true patriots from leading on the strength 
of the country against its oppressors. 

Are examples wanting of such popular courses taken by ap- 
wroved and regular statesmen? We will not refer to such men 
as Wilkes and Horne Tooke ; though we believe, if their prin- 
ciples had only been as pure as their manners were refined, and 
their habits, both of thought and speech, classical, the most 
severe moralist and correct politician must have becn satisfied. 
Neither will we say any thing of living examples ; because so 
odious a topic may well be avoided. But we have now lying 
before us a volume of Mr Burke’s works, one half of which is 
made up of speeches delivered by him to the people at Bristol, 
and afterwards corrected, or rather written and published by 
himself, and of letters written to them. One of those speeches, 
among the first he ever made, occupies about a hundred pages 
of the volume. ‘To be sure, it was connected with his election 
there: —But will the greatest enemy of popular measures pretend 
to say, that the people are fit to be spoken to only once in se- 
ven years—only when some favour is to be asked at their hands? 
Mr Burke was incapable of such meanness and ingratitude. 
This, most assuredly, is an argument te never would have 
urged; and indeed he has expressed his sentiments upon the 
general subject so strongly and clearly, in a letter to the Chair 
man of the Buckinghamshire County Meeting of 1780, printed 
in the last volume of his works, that we cannot resist the temptae 
tion of extracting the passage. It is on occasion of no less a sub- 
ject than a proposal for shortening the duration of Parliament. 

* I most heartily wish,’ says Mr Burke, ¢ that the deliberate 
sense of the kingdom on this great subject should be known. When 
it is known, it must be prevalent. It would be dreadful indeed, if 
there was any power in the nation capable of resisting its unanie 
mous decire, or even the desire of any very great and decided majoe 
vity of the peeple. The people may be deceived in their choice of 
an object. But I can scarcely conceive any choice they can make 
to be so very mischievous as the existence of any human force cae 
pable of resisting it. It will certainly be the duty of every man in 
the situation to which God has called him, to give his best opinios 
and advice upon the matter; it will not be his duty, let him think 
what he will, to use any violent or any fraudulent means of coune 
teracting the general wish, or even of employing the legal and con- 
structive organ of expressing the people’s sense against the sense 
which they do actually entertain. 

* In order that the rea! sense of the people should be known upos 
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so great an affair as this, it is of absolute necessity that timely no- 
tice should be given ;—that the matter should be prepared in open 
Committees,—from a choice into which no class or description of men 
is to be excluded—and the subsequent County Meetings should be as 
full and as well attended as possible. Without: these precautions, 
the true sense of the people will ever be uncertain. Sure I am, that 
no precipitate resolution, on a great change in the fundamental 
Constitution of any country, can ever be called the real seuse of the 
people.’ Vol, V. p, 229, 

We believe few men can be named of more fastidious taste— 
more ayerse to spreading delusions—to vain courting of popu- 
larity—whose nature was more abhorrent to every specics of 
muimmery and empiricism—than Mr Fox. His conduct how- 
ever towards the people, even the populace of the country, is 
well known ; and for his frequent and hearty participation in 
their assemblies, all our readers may recollect how his enemies 
attempted to attack and traduce him. In the debates on the 
Gagging Bills, we have repeated examples of this. Mr Dun- 
das (afterwards Lord Melville), a very natural hater of such 
proceedings, * and aware, it should seem, of what he had to 
dread from them, inveighed bitterly against that illustrious man 
for his ‘ appeals to the people,’—* He displayed,’ said Mr 
Dundas, ‘ the most extraordinary willingness to resort to them; 
so that it frequently happened that he was, without the doors 
of the House, attacking ministers with invective and asperity, 
one half of the day, where they had no means of defending 
themselves ; and during the other half combating them with 
the utmost inveteracy within these walls.’—‘ At one time,’ 
(added this facetious courtier) ‘ in order to excite the indigna- 
* tion of the people against ministers for their prosecution of the 
* American war, Mr Fox had displayed his oratorical talents 
* on a stage, erected for that purpose, in Westminster Hall.’ 
—To this, and many other matters of the like kind, how did 
the Man of the People make answer ?— By denying the charges? 
—by explaining away the facts ?—by attempting to show that 
he only addressed his constituents as such—or that his speeches 
to the electors of Westminster were delivered to them in that 
capacity ?—Nothing of all this. He boldly and manfully met 
the charge with an admission of the facts, and a broad, anxi- 
ous avowal of his conduct. He said, that § it was the duty of 
* every man, and particularly of every member of Pzrliament, 


© 


* The last time the writer of this article had the fortune to see 
Mr Fox at a Westminster Meeting, he was in the act of addressing 
the people, in Palace Yard, on the subject of Lord Melville’s mis- 
adventure, 
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* when the conduct of the Executive Government was called in 
* question, to represent the characters and conduct of minis- 
* ters in their true colours.’ And he plainly reminded the 
House of Mr Pitt’s eloquent speeches, in which he had former- 
ly described harangues to the people, as * the best and most 
* useful duty which representatives in Parliament could discharge 
‘ to their constituents.’—In truth, Mr Pitt did not disdain to 
court the people, at the beginning of his life, by speeches, as 
well as by professions; and his successors in the present day 
are strictly justified by his example—at least his early example— 
in promulgating their opinions during the season of civic con- 
viviality.—But we have said enough on the subject of prece- 
dents. We are willing to fling away the authority of Mr Burke 
and Mr Pitt—and to rest on that of Mr Fox alone: And, with 
his great example before our eyes, who amongst us shall be so ti- 
mid, or so delicate, as to refuse lending our aid to the popular 
cause in the manner most consistent with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and the character of the English nation ? 

We have reserved for the last place, a remark arising out 
of the objections urged to popular meetings; because we con- 
ceive that it conducts us to the most commanding view of the 
subject which has yet been taken. The objects of such pro- 
ceedings, it is said, are nugatory: lor, after discussing the 
matters in hand, either before hearers who are already con- 
vinced, or whom no arguments can be expected to move, whe- 
ther the measure is carried or lost, nothing substantial is gain- 
ed—the best that can happen being, that some address should 
be carried, which the Crown or the Parliament may never 
read—or some resolutions come to, which will neither bind 
those who pass them, nor gain converts among the rest of the 
community. 

Now, having stated this objection as fully and strongly as 
we are able, we must proceed to observe, that we partly de- 
ny the matter of fact on which it is founded. We contend, 
that the debates carried on in popular meetings may, and - 
frequently do, sway the voices of those present.. But we are 
willing to pass from this, and to grant, that full and free dis- 
cussion is the grand object of such proceedings ; and then we 
say, that he who maintains the ebjections to them which we 
are now handling, must be prepared to make another step, 
and to grant that all the debates in Parliament might be sate- 
jy—and, if safely, sure we are, most advantageously, omitted, 
for the purpose of coming at the vote; unless, indecd, some 
yet severer critic—some more sturdy Pythagorean should al- 
so be for dispensing with the vote as a ceremony in general 
wholly superfluous. For in truth, who is so romantic as te 
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fancy that all the speaking in any one parliamentary debate 
ever influenced half a dozen of votes ‘—Who is ignorant 
that, each time a member brings forward a measure, and 
asks the ear of the House, he knows full well how the House, 
after hearing, will decide? Yet it is generally thought that those 
debates are of some use to the country, and in some degree 
beneficial in the conduct of public affairs.—In what way, then, 
are they so ?—They affect the government indirectly. If they 
have no influence on the business immediately in hand, they ap- 
peal to the country—that is, to the sense of the people ;_ they con- 
found by that appeal many a bad minister, and prevent many a 
bad measure from being persisted in, and even propounded, which 
would, if pressed on the consideration of Parliament alone, be se- 
cure of its willing support. ‘The speeches which men make in 
Parliament, decide their character in that body, and in the 
country; their weight with both is settled by the general con- 
duct which they maintain, and the talents they on the whole 
display. But their weight 7x the legislature would be of no 
earthly moment—it would not be worth the trouble of computing, 
if the Houses deliberated with close doors, and the country was at 
once deaf to their proceedings, and dumb in its own behalf. 
Practically considered, the debates in parliament are a regular 
series of appeals to the people, of discussions for the benefit of 
the country, in the conduct of which no man of sense or ho- 
nour will indeed ever lower himself to catch at a false and fleeting 
popularity, by making either his taste or his opinions bend to 
the gusts of public applause, but which produce in reality all 
the effect whereof they are capable, through the voice and in- 
fluence of the people—that people which, how often soever it 
may err upon particular occasions, or be misled by temporary 
delusions, is never very long blind to political truth; because it 
cannot be long deceived regarding its own interests—the primary 
object of all political discussion. Now if these views of the uses 
and ends of Parliamentary discussion are just, and we believe 
they are universally admitted by persons of all descriptions, we 
challenge any man to show the distinction between the benefits 
of those debates, and the benefits which we expect to see result 
from the free communication of public opinion, and the in- 
fluence of the public voice, through the medium of popular 
mectings. 
We have written upon this subject with earnestness, because 
we deeply feel its importance. In conclusion, we shall enly ob- 
serve, that if there isa ray of hope at present in any part of the 
political horizon, it assuredly breaks in from the quarter to which 
we have been addressing ourselves—the good sense and increasy 
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ed information of the people. We believe them to be sound, 
and incorruptible ; we would fain hope that the reign of delusion 
is over; and all our fear is, lest it should be succeeded by that of 
apathy and despair. From this too, however, there are certain 
signs of our being secured. We mentioned in our last Number 
the cheering example held out by the people of Westminster, 
who always have given the tone, as it is their right and duty to 
give, through the rest of the country.—The late elections have 
shown that the spirit of freedom is not confined to the Metropo- 
lis. It would be inconsistent with the general nature of this dis- 
course to give instances :—But we must again turn to the free 
and enlightened people of Westminster; and bid both the sup- 
porters of the Constitution, and the wellwishers to the Popular 
cause, look to them at once for example and for comfort. 


Art. IX. Principes Marnematigues de feu Joseru-Ana- 
stasE DA Cunna. Taduits litteralement du Portugais par 
J. M. D’Asrev. 8vo. A Bordeaux, 1811. 


HIS is the first scientific work that has come to us from Pore 
tugal; and we are glad to find it such as would do no 
discredit to the countries most renowned for philosophical ac- 


quirements. ‘The author was a native of Lisbon, and Professor 
of the Mathematics in the University of Coimbra. He died in 
1787, and corrected the last sheet of the original of this work 
on the evening before his death. He left behind him several 
manuscripts on various interesting subjects in the Mathematics, 
some of the titles of which are mentioned in the Translator’s 
Preface, viz. a Preliminary Discourse on the first Elements of 
Geometry ; on Powers and Logarithms, which appears to have 
been written in English ; on the Roots of Equations; on the 
Mathematical Idea of Infinite ; against the Method of Prime 
and Ultimate Ratios, or the Nascent and Evanescent Quanti- 
ties of Newton; Preface to the Theory of Fluxions, &c. ;—all 
which are in the possession of M. D’Abreu, as he himself in- 
forms us. 

The present work is an elementary treatise on the different 
branches of the Mathematics, from the Axioms of Geometry to 
the Problems in the Integral Calculus ; and, to comprehend all 
this in 299 octavo pages, was no doubt an undertaking of very 
considerable difficulty. ‘The execution, though certainly liable 
to some objections, on the whole is highly deserving of com- 
mendation ; and the book forms a very useful and concise di- 
gest of Mathematical learning. 
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It must however naturally occur, that copious illustration, or 
extensive development of the principles of science, is not to be 
expected in a volume of this magnitude. The work is evident- 
ly intended to serve as a text, which an intelligent and skilful 
master may read with his pupil, following the order and method 
of his author ; but furnishing many illustrations, and supplying 
many steps of the reasonings from his own ingenuity. * It is 
* evident,’ says the Translator, ‘ that M. da Cunha, in seek- 
* ing to unite in one volume, without omissions, and without 
* repetitions, the severity of the ancient geometry with the ra- 
* pidity of the modern calculus, has had it in view to exercise 
‘ the attention of Professors, no less than of their Pupils ; and 
* the improvement of the one, does not indeed interest the 
publig less than the progress of the other.’ The truth ac- 
cordingly is, that a very intelligent tutor, more intelligent cer- 
tainly than is always to be met with, would be required to read 
over the whole of this volume with his scholars. We agree, 
however, with the Translator, that it would prove a very use- 
ful exercise for both. 

A strict attention to a rigid logic is evident throughout 
the work ; but in order to attain this object, the author has 
made, in many cases, what we consider as no small sacrifice, 
by substituting, even in Algebra, the synthetical for the analy- 
tical method of reasoning. It is only by exercise in the lat- 
ter that the inventive powers are unfolded or exercised, and 
both the reason and imagination accustomed to the path of dis- 
covery ; so that nothing but the most urgent necessity should 
induce an author to depart from it. 

The work is divided into twenty-one books; in treating of 
which, we shall only notice what seems remarkable, either as an 
excellence or a defect. The first book begins, of course, with 
the Elements of Geometry ; and the first definition is that of a 
Point, which is said to be a body, of which the length may be 
neglected without any sensible inconvenience. In hke manner 
a Line is defined—a bedy, the length of which cannot be ne- 


© 


giected without a sensible error; and a Surface—a body of which 
the thickness cnly may be neglected. We must say that we 
cannot consider these definiticns as correct. ‘Lhe phrase, sen- 
sible exver, is excecdingly vague; and any attempt to give it 
more precision, Jeads immediately to Euclid’s definitions, ac- 


cording to which a point has no magnitude; a line is length 


without breadth, and a surface Jength and breadth without 
thickness. There is something however to be said for our au- 
ior’ manner of proceeding. A definition, in which the gens 
ef the thing defined is not named, is contrary to all the ideas of 
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logical precision. If we must say to what class of objects a 
point belongs, there is no resource but to call it a body, ora 
solid ; and as it cannot be either of these without magnitude, we 
can only say that it has a magnitude which may be neglected 
without inconvenience. The other definitions may be expressect 
in a similar manner ; and though this way of treating the subject 
is less correct than that of Euclid, it has the advantage of being 
easily intelligible, of requiring no effort of abstraction, and of 
being therefore accommodated to the case of young people, or te 
those who have been little accustomed to metaphysical refinement. 

The definition of a Straight Line is very well conceived. 
Straight lines are those w hich cannot enclose 2 space when two 
of them meet one another. An objection to this definition, 
which however is no better than a mere cavil, will be made by 
some, viz. that it is a definition, not of a@ straight line, but of 
straight lines. This may be easily obviated, by saying, if two 
lines cannot be so placed, as to enclose a space between them, 
each of them is a straight line. This is exactly Euclid’s idea of 
a straight line; and forms into a definition that which he gave 
as an axiom. Of the two methods that of the Portuguese g geo= 
meter is cert: uinly the most correct. 

The definition of a Plane is not materially different from Eu- 
clid’s, but is less simple. It is called a surface, which cannot 
contain any space between it and a straight line, however 
placed. 

The definition of an Angle is somewhat different from the 
common, but has much the same imperfection; it is the figure 
which two lines form when they terminate in the same point. 

The eighth definition is that of a Rectilineal Angle; and here 
we think a foundation is laid for 2 very exceptionable method of 
investigating the properties of angles. It is that of taking an 
arch of a circle for the value or measure of an angle, without de- 
fining what is meant by a measure or a value. ‘The properties 
of angles ought to be ascertained, in the first place, by the imme- 
diate comparison of the angles themselves, ‘The logic of Euclid, 
in what respects angles, and the arches on which they stand, is 

rfectly correct; and the only improvement we think of which 
it admits, is that of being rendered a little more concise, which 
we are convinced may easily be done, without taking any thing 
from the strictness of the reasoning. 

Our author defines a Rectangle to be a quadrilateral having 
four right angles; a definition of which Professor Leste bas 
very well remarked the incorrectness, as was noticed in the last 
Number of this Journal. 

The manner of treating Parallel Lines has been very various 
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among elementary writers, and hardly in any case has been out 
of the reach of objection. The axiom on which M. Da Cunha 
founds the doctrine of parallel lines, is the same with Euclid’s: 
he has nevertheless made a considerable improvement in the 
manner of deducing the properties of those lines, as we shall 
presently have occasion to remark. 

The first proposition is the same with Euclid’s, viz. to cons 
struct an equilateral triangle; and indeed there is no great de- 
parture from the method of the Greek geometer, till the eighth 
proposition, viz. that if straight lines make the alternate angles 
with a third line equal to one another, these lines are parallel. 
The method of demonstrating this proposition employed by Eu- 
clid, requires that it should be previously shown that two an- 

les of a triangle are less than two right angles ; and this leads 
into a sort of digression, or at least a circuitous-route which it 
might be desirable to avoid, because the proposition just quoted 
is invalved in one to be demonstrated afterwards, and is there 
rendered much more precise, viz. that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. M. Da Cunha demon- 
strates the properties of parallels just mentioned, without the 
subsidiary proposition which Euclid was obliged to go so far 
out of his road in order to obtain, and has thereby very much 
simplified this part of the Elements, This is the circumstance, 
in the first book, which appears to us most worthy of notice ; 
and it is without doubt a considerable improvement in ele- 
mentary geometry. ‘The book consists of 16 propositions and 
their corollaries; and proceeds as far as to demonstrate, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; and 
to prove that, when the opposite sides of a quadrilateral are 
equal and parallel, the quadrilateral is a parallelogram. In this 
proposition, however, we must remark an inaccuracy. If the 
opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal, they are necessarily 
parallel: so the proposition ought to have been, that if the op- 
posite sides of a quadrilateral are equal, they are also parallel, 
and the quadrilateral is a parallelogram. 

The second book treats of the Circle, and consists only of nine 
propositions, and is confined to some of the more obvious pro- 
perties of that curve. The third treats of Proportion; and 
as every attempt to unite accuracy and precision in considering 
that subject deserves attention, the method of our author is 
worthy of notice. The definition which is the foundation of it 
is this. —J/ several antecedents and their consequents are such, that 
none of the antecedents can contain a submultiple of its consequent, 
oftener than any other antecedent contains a similar submultiple of 
ats consequent, these numbers are called proportionals. 
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This definition seems to us to have great merit, as it conveys 
the same idea with Euclid’s definition in a much simpler form, 
so as to be both more easily understood and more easily remem- 
bered. It may be brought still nearer to Euclid’s definition, 
however, and we think with some additional advantage in point 
of simplicity, as follows—If in a series of quantities an ante- 
cedent cannot be found oftener in a multiple of its consequent — 
than any other antecedent is found in the same multiple of its 
consequent, the quantities are proportionals. 

We have very little hesitation about saying, that the definition 
of proportion, as last given, is the simplest that is consistent with 
the universality and accuracy of demonstration. It has the ad- 
vantage over Euclid’s of stating only one hypothesis concerning 
the relation of the multiples of the antecedents and their conse- 
quents ; whereas Euclid states three, corresponding to the rela- 
tions of Majority, Equality, and Minority. One of these is 
sufficient, if it be properly introduced ;—and the idea of pro- 
portion is thus kept nearer to that which we obtain from arith- 
metical calculation, or from the division of one number by 
another. 

The doctrine of proportion derived from the’ first of these 
definitions is contained in eleven propositions, which do not in- 
deed amount to a full enumeration of the properties of propor- 
tionals, though they lay a foundation from which the rest may 
be derived with little trouble. They appear to us to be quite 
logically and Figorbusly deduced, and that too with great simpli- 
city. It is perhaps needless to observe that these demonstrations 
extend to quantities that are not, as well as those that are, com- 
mensurable ; the definition of proportionals being obviously cal- 
culated to render the demonstrations applicable to both cases. 
The elementary propositions here deduced, relate chiefly to the 
inversion, alternation, and other different ways of arranging the 
same series of proportionals ; and we think our author has ex- 
tricated himself from the difficulties of his subject, which are 
certainly very considerable, with great skill and success. The 
fourth ook contains the elements of arithmetic ; and what re- 
gards proportion in numbers is deduced from the properties of 
proportionals above explained. Here, also, by generalizing 
the notation of number, or denoting numbers by letters, the 
foundations of algebra are laid, and the arithmetic of fractions, 
both decimal and continued, is explained. This book is much 


Soar than any of the preceding, and contains 23 propositions 


with their corollaries. 
The extraction of roots is treated in the 20th and 21st pro- 
positions. ‘The subject is handled with remarkable brevity and 
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clearness; and we do not remember to have seen the principle 
and practice of the method more briefly and clearly explained 
in any elementary treatise whatsoever. Ih these points, and they 
are not of small importance, we conceive that the Portuguese au- 
thor can hardly be excelled. 

The properties of similar triangles are treated of in the fifth 
book. The intersection of planes, and some properties of the 
parallelopiped and the prism, are the subjects of the sixth. The 
seventh relates to the circle. The eighth explains the funda- 
mental operations of algebra. ‘The idea of negative quantities 
is here first introduced; but we do not observe that there is any 
thing particular in the manner of treating it. 

The arithmetic of Powers, as delivered in the ninth book, 
is one of the great peculiarities in our author’s method, but is 
hardly to be explained without making more use of algebra 
than is suited to the character of our Journal. The definition 
of a power is this. Let @ and b be any two numbers, and 


. . cc. cece 
let c be a third number, such that 1 + ¢c + 3 + —+ k&e.=24, 


2.3 
then the series 1 +- be + ned a <a" + &c. is denoted by q's 
and is called the Power of a indicated by the exponent 0. 

This definition of a power, it will be readily allowed, is quite 
singular ; and we cannot admit that the inconveniency of follow- 
ing the ordivary method is such as to justify so great an innova- 
tion. It becomes difficult to demonstrate in this way that aaa is a 
power of a, or that powers are formed by the repeated multiplica- 
tion of the same number into itself. Yet this is the simplest idea 
of a power, and that, from the generalization of which, the whole 
doctrine is usually derived. ‘Thus, if the exponent be an integer 


m. Padi) Sire ‘ 
as m, then a is a multiplied into itself as many times as there 
I 


. . = . m . - . 
are units inm—1. Ifthe expression is a this signifies aquan- 


tity which, if multiplied into itself m times, would produce a. 
m 


If the expression is a”, then calling its valued, a’ = b”, that is, 
4 isa number which, if multiplied into itself (n — 1) times, is 
equal to @ multiplied into itself m— 1 times. Thus, the idea 
of a power in its most general form is deduced from the simple 
arithmetical process of multiplication. The idea which our 
author would substitute for this, though it may, by a great 
deal of reasoning, be proved to be the same, is infinitely more 
complicated at the first outset. Tis reason no doubt tor 


ajo ae ak ao one 
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preferring the method he has pursued, is, that it seems so im- 
mediately connected with the Binomial Theorem, and the doc- 
trine of Logarithms. This, however, is counterbalanced by the 
disadvantages already mentioned, and by the additional one of 
leading to demonstrations that are synthetical, and little caleu- 
lated to exercise the powers of invention. 

We do not think that this inversion of method was necessary 
for the purpose of demonstrating either the Binomial Theorem, 
or the series for Logarithms and E uxponenti: als, all which have 
already been deduced from the usual notion of powers, by more 
than one author, with great accuracy and simplicity of reason- 
ing. We would particularly refer our readers to a work, not 
so much known in this country as it ought to be, viz. Princi- 
prorum Caleuli differentials et “Integralis Lxpositio Elementaris; 
by Simon L’Huizier * professor of m: thematics at Geneva. 
Several excellent demonstrations of the Binomial theorem have 
also been given by Evter. One of the most elegant of these is 
to be found in La Crorx, Complement des Elemens d’ Algebre, 
sect. 65, where it is followed by another from the Philosophicad 
Transactions for 1796, hardly less commendable. 

On the whole, therefore, though we cannot but praise the 
ingenuity and the skill that appear in the demonstrations of the 
ninth book, and the attention to strict and logical argumenta- 
tion, of which the author seldom loses sight, we must. regret a 
want of simplicity, a great deviation from the natural path of 
discovery, and the substitution of synthetical proof for analytical 
investigation. 

The tenth book treats of the roots of equations, and gives 
a very distinct and accurate account of them, free from several 
of the difficulties that occur in this part of Algebra. If such 
a quantity as 2’+a 2*+6 x+c is reduced into three simple bi- 
nomial factors, so as to be equal to (x—a)(x—8)(t@—y), a, B, 7 
are said to be roots of the given quadrinomial. Here then is 
no difficulty about negative roots; because, when any of the 
simple factors becomes of the form 2+, then the root 6 is ac- 
counted negative. 

In this way the difficulty about imaginary roots is also remov- 
ed. The roots of a Polynomial, if they can be found by any 

eneral method, must be of a certain form, so as to depend on 
ae coefficients a, b, c, d, &c. or to be deduced from them ac- 
cording to a certain system of operations. Now, this form and 
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these operations become impossible when the coefficients are re- 
lated, in a particular manner to one another, and in that case 
the root of the Polynomial has no real value. A paradox still 
remains behind. Now, does this impossible root admit of arith- 
metical operations being applied to it, as if it actually denoted 
quantity ? and how comes it, that when so treated, it leads to 
true and useful conclusions concerning quantities that really 
exist? The solution of this difficulty is not considered by our 
author, and indeed does not belong to the elements of the 
science. ' 

In the 10th book are contained several methods, of which the 
demonstrations are reserved to a subsequent part of the work. 
Thus, the 6th proposition of the 10th, is Cardan’s rule for the 
solution of cubic equations: but the demonstration is not given 
till the 21st book, p. 288. The reason of this proceeding does 
not appear. The method of approximating to the roots of 
equations is also contained in the 10th book. 

We shall pass over the intermediate books, as not containing 
any thing of which thé method is very different from that which 
is usually followed ; till we come to the 15th, which treats of the 
method of Fluxions. Here the definition of a fluxion is very 
difficult to be understood, and such as we think, to a learner, 
must be quite incomprehensible. We do not indeed remem- 
ber to have seen a definition, accounted elementary, which is 
involved in so much obscurity, or which requires so much pre- 
vious instruction to render it intelligible. It contains in it, in- 
deed, the idea of a Fluxion; but to discover what it contains, 
requires one to be already familiar with the calculus. How 
much better it would have been, to call the fluxion of any func- 
tion the first term of the increment of that function, which, after 
all, is the idea meant to be conveyed. The fault of introducing 
synthetical demonstrations occurs here again ; we remark, how- 
ever, 2 demonstration that has merit, viz. that the infinite series 
Ar + Bx + Cx’, &c. &c. is infinitely small when « is infinitely 
small. The proof is satisfactory, and we believe new. 

Trigonometry is not introduced till the 16th book ; and it is 
then only analytical trigonometry, and not that which treats of 
the arithmetical solution of the cases of plane and spherical tri- 
angles. This is referred to the end of the book ; and is treat- 
ed in a manner much too general and concise to be of much 
practical utility. 

In the 17th book the method of drawing tangents to curves 
is considered; and some properties of the conic sections are also 
deduced, and of the radius of curvature. The method of find- 
ing fluents is delivered in the 18th, and a number of curious theo- 
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rems are laid down ;—and here also is introduced something ox 
the arithmetic of impossible quantities. The obscurity of the 
original idea of a fiuxion contributes to render all this part 
much darker than it ought to be. 

The 20th book contains the doctrine of finite differences, 
which is given, we think, very distinctly, and in a manner that 
may be truly useful, always mi aking an allowance for the extreme 
conciseness of the work. | The best treatise on this subject which 
we know of, that can be considered as quite elementary, is one 
by the Anse Bossut, contained in the Encyclopedie Methodi gue, 
to which the treatise here given has a considerable resemblance. 
The 21st book de monstrates s several propositions betore referred 
to, such as the investigation of Cardan’s rule, the investigation 
of the Binomial theorem, and certain propositions concerning 
fluents. It concludes with theorems relating to the maxima al 
minima of variable quantities, some of which are of the most 
difficult kind,~-that, viz. where the quantity that is to be a 
maximum or a minimum, is not expressed as a finite algebraic 
function. This includes the very difficult problems called Tsupe- 
rimetrical ; so that this small volume comprehends the elements 
of the pure mathematical sciences, trem the Axioms of Geometry 
up to some of the highest parts of the Integral Calculus. 

Though we have stated several objections to the work, we ad- 
mit that it has great merit on the whole, and may be very use al 
to two classes of readers; 1mo, To the students who attend th 
prelections of a master, to whom it serves as a text-book ; oa, 
2do, To those who are already instructed in the mathematics, but 
wish to have at hand a por table compendium tor reminding them 
ef those formulas and demonstrations which may have escaped 
their recollection. ‘The work to which that before us may - 
most readily compared, is the elementary treatise of the Apt 
DE LA CAILLE, equally comprehensive, and hardly less concise. 
The French author does not so much affect originality of me- 
thod as the Portuguese ; and on that account perh aps his work 
is the more useful. In clearness it very much excels the other ; 
and is, we believe, the best compendium of mathematical science, 
in the same compass, which has yet been given to the wor Id. 
To be second to La Caitur’s treatise, amounts to high praise; 
and we have great pleasure in bestowing this encomium on the 
production of a country from which ‘the sciences have not hi- 
therto received much of their improvement. 


Fe2 
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Art. X. Rejected Addresses ; or the New Thealrum Poetarum. 
12mo. pp. 126. London, 1812, 


FTER all the learning, wrangling, and solemn exhortation of 
our pre ceding pages, we think we may venture to treat 
our readers with a little morsel of town-made gayety, without 
any great derogation from our established character for serious- 
ness and conte mpt of trifles. We are aware, indeed, that there 
is no way by which we could so certainly ingratiate ourselves 
with our provincial readers, as by dealing largely in such arti- 
cles; and we can assure them, “that if we have nof hitherto 
indulged them very often in this manner, it is only because 
we have not often met with any thing nearly so good as the 
little volume before us. We have seen nothing comparable 
to it indeed since the publication of the poetry of the Antijaco- 
bin; and though it wants the high seasoning of politics and per- 
sonality, which no doubt contributed much to the currency of 
that celebrated collection, we are not sure that it does not’ exhi- 
bit, on the whole, a still more exquisite talent of imitation, with 
powers of poetical composition that are scarcely inferior. 

We must not forget however to inform our country readers, 
that these * Rejected Addresses” are merely a series of imita- 
tions of the style and manner of the most celebrated living writ- 
ers—who are here supposed to have tried their hands at an 
address to be spoken at the opening of the New Theatre in 
Drury-Lane—in the hope, we presume, of obtaining the twenty 
pound prize which the munificent managers are said to have 
held out to the successful candidate. The names of the i imagin- 
ary competitors, whose works are now offered to the public, are 
only indicated by their initials ; and there are one or two which 
we really do not know how to fill up. By far the greater part, 
however, are such as cannot possibly be mistaken ; and no read- 
er of Scott, Crabbe, Southey, W ordsworth, Lewis, Moore, or 
Spencer, could require the ‘aid, even of their initials, to re- 
cognize them in their portraits. "Coleridge, Coleman, and Lord 
By: ron, are not quite such striking likenesses. Of Dr Busby’s 
and Mr Fitzgerald’s, we do not hold ourselves qualified to jud 
—not professing to be deeply read in the werks of these origina als. 
There is a prose address however from Mr Cobbett, which is 
admirable—one from the Editor of the Morning Post, which 
was scarcely worth making—and one from the ghost of Samuel 
Johnson, which is more unequal than most of the others. The 
total number is twenty-one. 

There is no talent so universally entertaining as that of mi- 
mickry—even when it is confined to the lively imitation of the 
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air and manner—the voice, gait, and external deportment of 
ordinary individuals. Nor is this to be ascribed entirely to our 
wicked love of ridicule ; for, though we must not assign a very 
high intellectual rank to an art which is said to have attained to 
its greatest perfection among the savages of New Holland, some 
admiration is undoubtedly duc to the ¢ apacity of nice observation 
which it implies ; and some gratification may be innocently de- 
rived from the sudden perception which it excites of unexpected 
peculiarities. It rises in interest, however, and in dignity, 
when it succeeds in expressing » not merely the visible and ex- 
ternal characteristics of its objects, but those also of their taste, 
their genius and temper. A vulgar mimic repeats a man’s cant- 
phrases and known stories, w ith an exact imitation of his voice, 
Jook and gestures ; but he is an artist of a far higher descrip- 
tion, who can make stories « reasonings in his manner, and 

represent the features and movements of his mind, as well 
as the accidents of his body. The same distinction applies 
to the mimickry, af it may be so called, of an author’s style 
and manner of writing. ‘To copy his peculiar phrases or turns 
of expression—to borrow the grammatical structure of his 
sentences, or the metrical balance of his lines—or to crowd and 
string together all the pedantic or affected words which he has 
become remarkable for using——applying or misapplying all these 
without the least regard to the character of his genius, or the 
“spirit of his compositions, is to imitate an author only as a mon- 
key might imitate a man—or, at best, to support a masque- 
rade character on the strength of the dress only; and at all 
events, requires as little talent, and deserves as little praise, as 
the mimetic exhibitions in the neighbourhood of Port-Sydney. 
It is another matter, however, to be able to borrow the diction 
and manner of a celebrated writer to express sentiments like 
his own—to write as he would have written on the subject pro- 
posed to his imitator—to think his thoughts in short, as well 
as to use his words—and to make the revival of his style appear 
a natural consequence of the strong conception of his peculiar 
ideas. ‘To do this in all the perfection of which it is capable, 
requires talents, perhaps, not inferior to those of the original on 
whom they are employed —together with a faculty of observa- 
tion, and a dexterity of application, which that original — 
not always possess ; ‘and should not only afford ne varly as grea 
pleasure to the reader, as a piece of composition, —but ma 
teach him some lessons, or open up to him some views, w na 
could not have been otherwise disclosed, 

The exact imitation of a good thing, it must be admitted, pro- 

gnises fair to be a pretty eood thing in itself; but if the resem- 
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plance be very striking, it commonly has the additional advantage 
of letting us more completely i into the secret of the original author, 
and enabling us to understand far more clearly in w hat the pecu- 
liarity of his manner consists, than most of us should ever have 
done without this assistance. The resemblance, it is obvious, can 
only be rendered striking by exaggerating a little, and bringing 
more conspicuously forw vard, all that is peculiar and character- 
istic in the model; and the marking features, which were some- 
what shaded and confused in their natural presentment, being 
thus magnified and disengaged in the copy, are more easily ob- 
served and com} prehended, and their effect traced with intinite- 
ly more ease and assurance ;—just as the course of a river, or 
a range of mountains, Is more distinctly understood when laid 
down on a map or plan, than when studied in their natural 
proportions. Thus, in Burke’s miitation of Bolingbroke (the 
most perfect specimen, perhaps, which ever will exist of the 
art of which we are speaking), we have all the qualities which 
distinguish the style, or we may indeed say the genius, of that 
noble * writer, as it were, concentrated and brought at once before 
us; so that an ordinary reader, who, in perusing his genuine 
works, merely felt himself dazzled and disappointed - delighted 
and wearied he could not tell why, is now enabled to form a a de- 
finite and precise conception of the causes of those opposite sen- 
sations,—and to trace to the nobleness of the diction and the in- 
accuracy of the reasoning—the boldness of the propositions and 
the rashness of the inductions—the magnificence of the preten- 
sions and the feebleness of the performance, those contradic- 
tory judgments with the confused result of which he had been 
perp sexed i in his study of the original. The same thing may 
be said of the imitation of Darwin, contained in the Loves of 
the Triangles, though confessedly of a satirical or ludicrous cha- 
racter. All his peculiarities are there brought together, and 
crowded into a little space, where they can be compared and 
estimated with ease. His essence, in short, i is extracted, and se- 
parated i in a good degree from what is common to him with the 
rest of his species ;—and while he is recognized at once as the 
original from whom all those characteristic traits have been bor- 
rowed, that original itself is far better understood—because the 
copy presents no traits but such as are characteristic. 

This highest species of imitation, therefore, we conceive to 
be of no slight value in fixing the taste and judgment of the 
public, even with regard to the great standard and original au- 
thors who naturally became its subjects. The pieces before us, 
indeed, do not fall correctly under this denomination :—the 
subject to which they are confined, and the occasion on which 
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they are supposed to have been produced, having necessarily giv- 
en them a certain ludicrous and tight air, not quite suitable to 
the gravity of some of the originals, and imparted to some of 
them a sort of mongrel character in which we may discern 
the features both of burlesque and of imitation. ‘There is e- 
nough, however, of the latter to answer the purposes we have 
indicated above; while the tone of levity and ridicule may an- 
swer the farther purpose of admonishing the authors who are 
personated in this exhibition, upon what quarters they trespass 
on the borders of absurdity, and from what peculiarities they 
are in danger of becoming ridiculous. A mere parody or traves- 
tie, indeed, is commonly made, with the greatest success, upon the 
tenderest and most sublime passages in poetry ; the whole secret 
of such performances consisting in the substitution of a mean, lu- 
dicrous, or disgusting subject for a touching or noble one. But 
where this is not the case, and where the passages imitated are cou- 
versant with objects nes arly as familiar, and names aud actions al- 
mosi as undignified as those in the imitation, the author nay be 
assured, that what a moderate d« gree of exaggeration has thus 
made eminently laughable, could vever have been worthy of a 
place i in serious and lofty poetry y-—But we are fulliig, we per- 
ceive, into our old trick of dissertation, and forgetting our be- 
nevolent intention to dedicate this article to the an:usement of 
our readers.—We break off therefore abruptly, and turn with- 
out farther preamble to the book. 

The first piece, under the name of the loyal Mr Fitzgerald, 
though as good we suppose as the origin al, is not very inter- 
esting. W hether it be very like Mr bitzgerald or not, how- 
ever, it must be allowed that the vulgarity, ‘servili ty, and gross 
absurdity of the newspaper scribblers is well rendered in the 
folowing lines. 

* Gallia’s stern despot shall in vain advance 

Irom Paris, the en of France ; 

By this day month the monster shall not gain 

A of jand in ? ortugal or Spain. 

See Wellington in 8: alamanca’ s field 

Forces his favourite General to yield, 

Breaks thro’ his lines, and leaves his boasted Marmont 
Expiring on the plain without an arm on: 

Madrid he enters at the cannon’s mouth, 

And then the villages still further south. 

Base en filled with deadly ire, 

Sets one by one our playhouses on fire : 

Some years ago he poun ced with deadly glee on 
The Opera House, then burnt down the Pantheon ; 
Nay, still unsated, in a coat of flames, 
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Next at Millbank he crossed the river Thames: 
Thy hatch, O Halfpenny ! ! pass ’d in a trice, 
Boil’d some black pitch, and burnt down Astley’ s twice, &c 
Who, while the British squadron lay off Cork, 
(God bless the Regent and the Duke of York,) 
With a foul earthquake ravaged the Caraccas, 
And raised the price of dry goods and tobaccos ? 
Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue fiies ? 
Who thought in flames St James’s court to pinch ? 
Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch? 
Why he, who, forging for this Isle a yoke, 

Reminds me of a line I lat ly spoke, 
“ The tree of freedom is the British oak.? 

Bless every man possessed of aught to give ; 

Long may Long Tilne y Wellesley Long Pole live; 

God bless the army, bless their coats of se: irlet, 
God bless the navy, bless the Princess Charlotte,’ &c. p. 2—4. 


The next, in the name of Mr W. Wordsworth, is entitled 
¢ The Baby’s Debut,’ and is characteristically announced as 
intended to have been £ spoken in the character of Nancy Lake, 
* a girl eight years of age, who is drawn upon the stage in a 
‘ child’s chaise, by Samuel Hughes, her uncle’s porter.” The 
author does not, in this instance, attempt to copy any of the 
higher attributes of Mr Wordsworth’s poetry; but has succeed- 
ed perlectly in the imitation of his maukish affectations of 
childish simplicity and nursery stamimfering. We hope it will 
make him ashan ned of his Alice Fell, and the greater part of 
his last volumes—of which it is by no means a ‘parody, but a 
very fair, and indeed we think a flattering imitation. We give 
a stanza or two as a specimen. 

* My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I was eight on New Year’s Day ; 
So in Kate Wilson’s shop 
Papa, (he’s my pa paa und Jack? s) 
Bought me last week a doll of wax, 
“And brother Jack a top. 


Jack’s in the pouts, and this it is, 
He thinks mine came to more than his, 
So to my drawer he goes, 
Takes out the doll, and, Oh, my stars! 
He pokes her head betw een the bars, 
And melts off half her nose !? p- 5, 


We pass over this family feud, and the history of her con- 
veyance to the theatre; and proceed to this interesting young 
lady’s observations upon its appearance, 
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‘ My father’s walls are made of brick, 
But not so tall, and not so thick, 
As these; and, goodness me ! 
My father’s beams are made of wood, 
But never, never half so good, 
As these that now I see. 
What a large floor! ’tis like a town ! 
The carpet, when they lay it down, 
Won’t hide it, ’l] be bound ! 
And there’s a row of lamps, my eye! 
How they do blaze! I w onder why 
They keep them on the ground. 
At first 1 caught hold of the wing, 
And kept away; but Mr Thing- 
uinbob, the prompter man, 
Gave w ith his hand my chaise a shove, 
And sai dy Go on, niy pretty love, 
Sp “IK tO we il, hi { le N an, p- 8, 9, 
The exit is equally characteristic. 
* But while I’m speaking, where’s papa? 
And where’s my aunt? and where’s mama 
Where’s Jack ? Oh, there they sit! 
They smile, they nod, I’ il go my ways, 
And order round poor Billy’s chaise, 
To join them in the pit " 
And now, good gentlefolks, I go 
To join mama, and see the show ; 
So, bidding you adieu, 
I curtsey, like a pretty miss, 
And if you'll blow to me a kiss, 
I'll blow a kiss to you, 


| Blows a kiss, and exit.}’? p.9, 10 


The next is ascribed to Lord Byron. But the author has 

ucceeded better in copying the moody and misanthropic senti- 
ments of Childe Harold, than the nervous and impetuous dic- 
iion in which his noble biographer has embodied them. The 
attempt, however, indicates very considerable power; and the 
How of the verse and the construction of the poctical auded are 
imitated with no ordinary skill. 

Sated with home, of wife, of children tired, 

The restless soul is driven abroad to roam; 

Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 

The restless soul is driven to ramble home ; 

Sated with both, beneath new Drury’s dome 

The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, 

There growls, and curses, like a deadly Gnome, 

Scorning to view fantastic Columbine, 

Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine.’ p.11. 
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We can add but one stanza more from the indignant attack 
@n the dissipated frequenters of pl: ryhouses. 
* Your debts mount high--ye plunge in de« eper waste ; 
The plaintiff calls--no warning voice ye hear ; 
The > plaintiff sues—to public shows ye haste ; 
The bailiff thre: its—ye feel no idle fear ; 
Whe can arrest your prodigal career ? 
Who can keep down the levity of youth ? 
What sound can startle age’s stubborn ear ? 
Who can redeem from wretche ~Iness and ruth 
Men true to falsehood’s voice, false to the voice of truth? ? p- 14. 


Mr Cobbett’s Address follows ; but we shall leave it, with 
the rest of the prose pieces, to the end; and proceed to Mr 
Moore’s, which is entitled * The Living Lustres,’ and appears 
to us a very fuir imitation of the fautastic verses which that in- 
genious person indites when he is merely ¢ gallant, and, resisting 
the lures of voluptuousness, is not enough i in earnest to be ten- 
der. It begins, 

* O why should our dull retrospective addresses 

Fall damp as wet blankets on Drury Lane fire ? 
Aw: ed with blue devils, away with distresses, 
And give the gay spirit to sparkling desire ! ! 
Let artists decide on the beauties of Drury, 
The riche: st to me is when woman is there ; 
The = on of Houses I leave to the jury; 
The fairest to me is the house of the fair.’ p. 25. 

The main drift of the piece, however, as well as its title, is 
explained in the following stanzas. 
© How well would our artists attend to their duties, 

Our house save in oil, and our authors in wit, 

In lieu of yon lamps if a row of young beauties 
Glanced light from their eyes between us and the pit. 

Attw’d to the scene when the pale yellow moon is on 
Tower and tree they’d look sober and sage , 

And when they all wink’d their dear peepers in unison, 
Night, pite hy night would envelop the stage. 

Ah! could 1 some girl from yon box for her youth pick, 
I’d love her as long as she blossom’d in youth ; : 

Oh ! white is the ivory case of the toothpick, 

But when beauty smiles how much whiter the tooth!’ p. 26 


oO 


The next, entitle d * The Rebuilding,’ is in name of Mr 
Southey; and is one of the best in the « ‘ollectién. It is in the 
style of the Kehama of that multifarious author; and is sup- 
posed to be spoken in the character of one of his Glsddloveess. 
The imitation of the diction and measure, we think, is nearly 


almost perfect ; and the descriptions as good as the origina 
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It opens with an account of the burning of the old theatre, 
formed upon the pattern of the Funeral of” Arvalan. 
* Midnight, yet not a nose 
Fram Tower-hill to Piccadilly snored ! 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of repose ! 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends the walls of Drury ; 
The tops of houses, blue with lead, 
Zend beneath the lendloed’s tread ; 
Master and ’prentice, serving man and lord, 
Nailor and taylor, 
Grazier and brazier, 
Thro’ streets and alleys pour’d, 
All, all abroad to gaze, 
And wonder at the blaze.’ p. 29—30, 

And a little after, 

Drury Lane ! Drury Lane! 

Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 

They shout and tl hey holiow again and again. 
All, all in vain! 
Water turns steam ; 
Each blazing beam 
Hisses defiance to the eddying spout ; 
It seems but too plain that nothing can put it out ; 

Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 

See, Drury Lane expires!’ p31. 

There is then a great deal of undescribable intriguing be- 
tween Veeshnoo, who wishes to rebuild the house through the 
instrumentality of Mr Whitbread, and Yamen who wishes to pre- 
vent it. ‘The power of restoration, however, brings all the par- 
ties concerned to an amicable meeting; the effect of which, 
on the power of destruction, is thus finel ‘ly represented. 

* Yamen beheld, and wither’d at the sight ; 
Long had he aim’d the sun-beam to control, 
For light was hateful to his soul ; 
Go on, cried the hellish one, yellow with spite ; 
Go on, cried the hellish one, yellow with spleen ; 
Thy toils of the morning, like Ithaca’s queen, 
I'll toil to undo every night. 


The lawyers are met at the Crown and Anchor, 
And Yamen’s visage grows blanker and blanker. 
The lawyers are met at the Anchor and Crown, 
And Yamen’s cheek is a russety brown, 
Veeshnoo, now thy work proceeds ; 
The solicitor reads, 
And, merit of merit! 
Red wax and green ferret 
Are fix’d at the foot of the deeds! p. 35—-36. 
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‘ Drury’s Dirge,’ by Laura Matilda, is not of the first qua- 
lity. The verses, to be sure, are very smooth, and very non- 
sensical—as was intended ; but they are not so good as Swift’s 
celebrated Song by a Person of Quality ; and are so exactly in 
the same measure, and on the same plan, that it is impossible 
to avoid making the comparison. ‘The reader may take these 
three stanzas as a sample. 

* Lurid smoke and frank suspicion, 

Hand in hand reluctant dance ; 

While the God fulfils his mission, 
Chivalry resign thy lance. 

Hark! the engines blandly thunder, 
Fleecy clouds dishevelled lie ; 

And the firemen, mute with wonder, 
On the son of Saturn cry. 

See the bird of Ammon sailing, 
Perches on the engine’s peak, 

And the Eagle fireman hailing, 
Sooths them with its bickering beak. ’ p- 40, 41. 

‘ A Tale of Drury,’ by Walter Scott, is upon the whole 
admirably executed ; though the introduction is rather tame. 
The burning is described with the mighty Minstrel’s charac- 
teristic love of localities. 

* As chaos which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprize, 
When light first flash’d upon her eyes; 
So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames, 

For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

“ The Playhouse is in flames. ’ 

And lo! where Catherine Street extends 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 

To every window pane: 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguin’d drain ; 
Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell: 

The Tennis Court, sq fair and tall, 
Partakes the ray with Surgeons’ Hall, 
The ticket porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London wall, 
Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 


And Richardson’s Hotel, ? 
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The mustering of the firemen is not less meritorious. 
‘ The summon’d firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snoose, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnail’d shoes, 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next in crimson dyed, 
His nether bulk embraced ; 
Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 
In tin or copper traced. 
The engines thunder’d thro’ the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced.’ p. 48. 
The procession of the engines, with the badges of their differ- 
ent companies, and the horrible names of their leaders, is also 
admirable—but we cannot make room for it. The account of 
the death of Muggins and Higginbottom, however, must find 
aplace. These are the two principal firemen who suffered on 
this occasion ; and the catastrophe is described with a spirit not 
unworthy of the name so venturously assumed by the describer. 
After the roof falls in, there is silence and great consternation. 
* When lo! amid the wreck uprear’d 
Gradual a moving head appear’d, 
And Eagle firemen knew 
*Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever’d, 
The foreman of their crew. 
Loud shouted all in sign of woe, 
** A Muggins to the rescue, ho! ”* 
And pour’d the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 
For rallying but to fall again, 
He totter’d, sunk, and died ! 
Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they lov’d so well ? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
( His fireman’s soul was all on fire, ) 
His brother chief to save ; 
But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Serv’d but to share lis grave ! 
Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 
Thro’ fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 
But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight.o’erwhelm’d hina quite, 
He sunk to rise ne more. 
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Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 
* Whitford and Mitford ply your pumps, 
“ You, Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps, 
ey hy are you in such doleful dumps ? 2 
“ A fireman and afraid of bumps ! 
“* What are they fear’d on, fools? ’od rot ’em ! ” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom.’ p. 50—52. 
The rebuilding is recorded in strains as characteristic, and as 
aptly applied. 
Peace to his soul! new prospects bloom, 
And toil rebuilds what fires consume ! 
Eat we and drink we, be our ditty, 
** Joy to the managing committee. ”’ 
Eat we and drink we, join to rum 
Roast beef and pudding of the plum ; 
Forth from thy nook John Horner come, 
With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, &c. 


Didst mark, how toil’d the busy train 
From morn to eve, till Drury Lane 
Leap’d like a roebuck from the plain ? 
Ropes rose and sunk, and rose again, 

And nimble workmen trod ; 
To realize bold Wyatt’s plan 
Rush’d many a howling Irishman, 
Loud clatter’d many a porter can, 
And many a ragamuffin clan, 

With trowel and with hod.’ p. 52, 53. 

‘ The Beautiful Incendiary,’ by the Liosteutthle W. Spen- 
cer, is also an imitation of great merit. The flashy, fashion- 
able, artificial style of this writer, with his confident and extra- 
vagant compliments, can scarcely be said to be parodied in suck 
lines as the following. 

‘ Sobriety cease to be sober, 
Cease labour to dig and to delve, 
All hail to this tenth of October, 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
Hah! whom do my pee pers remark ? 
’Tis Hebe with Jupiter’s jug ; 
Oh no, ’tis the pride of the Park, 
Fair Lady Elizabeth Mugg. 
But ah! why awaken the blaze 
Those bright burning-glasses contain, 
Whose lens, with concentrated rays, 
Proved fatal to old Drury Lane. 
?Twas all accidental, they cry, 
Away with the flimsy humbug! 
?Twas fir’d by a flash from the eye 


Of Lady Elizabeth Mugg. 
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Thy face a rich fire-place displays ; 
The mantlepiece marble—thy brows ; 
Thine eyes are the bright beaming blaze ; 
Thy bib, which no trespass allows, 
The fender’s tall barrier marks ; 
Thy tippet’s the fire-quelling rug 
Which serves to extinguish the sparks 
Of Lady Elizabeth Mugg r, 
The Countess a lily appears, 
Whose tresses the dew drops emboss ; 
The Marchioness blooming in years, 
A rose-bud envelop’d in moss ; 
But thou art the sweet passion flower, 
For who would not slavery hug, 
To pass but one exquisite hour 
In the arms of Elizabeth Mugg?’ p. 61—64. 

‘ Fire and Ale,’ by M. G. Lewis, is not less fortunate; and 
exhibits not only a faithful copy of the spirited, loose, and flow- 
ing Vv versification of that singular author, but a very just repre- 
sentation of that mixture of extravagance and jocularity which 
has impressed most of his writings with the character of a sort of 
farcical horror. For example— 

* The fire king one day rather amorous felt ; 

He mounted his hot copper filly ; 

His breeches and boots were of tin, and the belt 

Was made of cast iron, for fear it should melt 
With the heat of the copper colt’s belly. 

Sure never was skin half so scalding as his ! 
When an infant, ’twas equally horrid, 

For the water when he was baptized gave a fizz, 

And bubbled and simmer’d and started off, whizz! 
As soon as it sprinkled his forehead. 

Oh then there was glitter and fire in each eye, 
For two living coals were the symbols ; 


His teeth were calcin’d, and his tongue was so dr 
It rettiod ageinst them as though you should try 
To play the piano in thimbles. ’ p- 68—69. 
The drift of the story is, that this tormidable personage falls in 


Jove with Miss Drury the elder, who i is consumed in his ardent 
embrace ; when Mr W hitbread, in the character of the Ale 
King, fairly bullies him trom a ighnilar attempt on her younger 
sister, who has just come out under his protection. 


We have next § Playhouse Musings,’ by Mr Coleridge—a 
piece which is unquestio nably Lakish— ‘hough we cannot say that 
we recognize in it any of the peculiar traits of that powerful and 
misdirected genius whose name it has borrowed. We rather 
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think, however, that the tuneful brotherhood will consider it as 
a respectable eclogue. This is the introduction— 
« My pensive Public, wherefore look you sad ? 
I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 
To carry to the mart her crockery ware, 
And when that donk ey look’d me in the face, 
His face was sad! and you are sad, my Public! 
Joy should be yours: this tenth day of October 
Again assembles us in Drury Lane. 
Long wept my eye to see the timber planks 
That hid our ruins; many a day I cried 
Ah me! I fear they never will rebuild it! 
Till on one eve, one joyful Monday eve, 
As along Charles Street I prepar’d to walk, 
Just at the corner, by the pastry cook’s, 
I heard a trowel tick against a brick. 
I look’d me up, and strait a parapet, 
Uprose at least seven inches o’er the planks. 
Joy to thee, Drury! to myself I said, 
He of Blackfriars Road who hymn’d thy downfal 
In loud Hosannahs, and who prophesied 
That flames like those from prostrate Solyma 
Would scorch the hand that ventur’d to rebuild thee, 
Has proved a lying prophet. From that hour, 
As leisure offer’d, close to Mr Spring’s 
Box-office door, I’ve stood and eyed the builders.’ p.73, 74. 
¢ A New Halfpenny Ballad,’ by a Pic- Nic poet, is a good 
imitation of what was not wor th imitating—that tremendous mix- 
ture of vulgarity, nonsense, impudence, and miserable puns, 
which, under the name of humorous songs, rouses our polite 
audiences to a far higher pitch of rapture than Garrick or Sid- 
dons ever was able to inspire. 

Of *‘ Architectural Atoms,’ translated by Dr Busby, we 
can say very little more than that they appear to us to be far 
more capable of combining into good poetry than the few lines 
we were able to read of the learned Doctor’s genuine address in 
the newspapers. They might pass, indeed, for a very tolerable 
imitation of Darwin ;—as for instance, 

* I sing how casual bricks, in airy climb, 
Encounter’d casual horse hair, casual lime ; 
How rafters borne through wondering clouds elate, 
Kiss’d in their slope blue elemental slate, 
Clasp’d solid beams in chance-directed fury, 
And gave to birth our renovated Drury.’ _ p. 82, 83. 

And again, 

‘ Thus with the flames that from old Drury rise 

Its elements primeval sought the skies, 


> 
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There pendulous to wait the happy hour, 

When new attractions should restore their power. 
Here embryo sounds in ether lye conceal’d 

Like words in northern atmosphere congeal’d. 

Here many an embryo laugh and half encore 

Clings to the roof, or creeps along the floor. 

By puffs concipient some in ether flit, 

And soar in bravos from the thundering pit ; 

While some this mortal life abortive miss, 

Crush’d by a groan, or murder’d by a hiss.’ _p. 87. 

* An Address’ by S. ‘T. P. we can make nothing of; and; 
professing our — of the author designated by these let- 
ters, we can only add, that the address, though a little affected, 
and not very full of meaning, ‘has no very prominent trait of 
absurdity, that we can detect; and might have been adopted 
and spoken, so far as we can perceive, without any hazard of 
ridicule. In our simplicity, we consider it as a very decent, 
mellifluous, occasional prologue ; and do not understand how it 
has found its way into its present company. 

We come next to three ludicrous parodies—of the story of 
the Stranger—of George Barnwell—and of the dagger scene 
in Macbeth, under the signature of Momus Mediar. ‘They are 
as good, we think, as that sort of thing can be; and remind us 
of the happier efforts of Colman,—whose less successful fooleries 
are professedly copied in the last piece in the volume. Our read- 
ers, we hope, will be satisfied with one stanza from Macbeth. 

Now o’er this terrestrial hive 

A life paralytic is spread, 

For while the one half is alive, 

The other is sleepy and dead. 

King Duncan in grand majesty 

Has got my state bed for a snooze; 

I’ve lent him my slippers, so I 

May certainly stand in his shoes.’ p. 104. 

‘ The Theatre,’ by the Rev. G. Crabbe, we rather think is 
the best piece in the collection. It is an exquisite and most 
masterly imitation, not only of the peculiar style, but of the 
taste, temper and manner of description of that most original 
author ; and can hardly be said to be in any respect a carica- 
ture of that style or manner—except in the excessive profusion 
of puns and verbal jingles—which, though undoubtedly to be 
ranked among his characteristics, are never so thick sown in 
his original works as in this admirable imitation. It does not 
aim, of course, at any shadow of his pathos or moral sublimity ; 
but seems to us to be a singularly faithful copy of his passages of 
mere description. — It begins as follows. 

VOL. Xx. No, 40, Ff 
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* ’Tis sweet to view from half past five to six, 

Our long wax candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touch’d by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light, and make the lighter start : 

To see red Phoebus through the gallery pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury Lane, 
While gradual parties fill our widen’d pit, 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. 

At first, while vacant seats give choice and ease, 
Distant or near, they settle where they please ; 
But when the multitude contracts the span, 

And seats are rare, they settle where they can. 

Now the full benches, to late comers, doom 
No room for standing, miscall’d standing room. 

Hark! the check taker moody silence breaks, 
And bawling “ Pit full, ” gives the check he takes. ’ p. 116, 117 

The tuning of the orchestra is given with the same spirit 
and fidelity ; “but we rather choose to insert the following descent 
of a pl aybill from the upper boxes. 

* Perchance, while pit and gallery cry, “ hats off,” 

And aw’d consumption ehecks his chided cough, 
Some giggling daughter of the queen of love 
Drops, reft of pin, her play-bill from above ; 
Like Icarus, while laughing galleries clap, 

Soars, ducks, and dives in air, the printed scrap : 
But, wiser far than he, combustion fears, 

And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers ; 

Till sinking gradual, with repeated twirl, 

It settles, curling, on a fiddler’s curl ; 

Who from his powder’d pate the intruder strikes, 
And, for mere malice, sticks it on the spikes.’ p. 118. 

The quaintness and minuteness of the following catalogue, is 
also in the very spirit of the original author—bating always the 
undue allowance of puns and conceiti to which we have al- 
ready alluded. 

‘ What various swains our motley walls contain ! 

Fa shion from Moorfields, honor from Chick Lane; 
sankers from Paper Buildings here resort, 
Bankrupts from Golden Square and Riches Court ; 

From the Haymarket canting rogues in grain, 

Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water Lane ; 

‘The lottery cormorant, the auction shark, 

The full price master, and the half price clerk ; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery door, 

With pence twice five,—they want but twopence more, 

Till some Samaritan the twopence spares, 

And sends them jumping up the gallery stairs, 
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Critics we boast who ne’er their malice baulk, 

But talk their minds,—we wish they’d mind their talk ; 
Big wordied bullies, who by quarrels live, 

Who give the lie, and tell the lie they give; 

Jews from St Mary Axe, for jobs so wary, 

That for old clothes they’d even axe St Mary ; 

And bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait.’ p- 118—19. 

We shall conclude with the episode of the loss and recovery 
of Pat Jennings’s hat—which, if Mr Crabbe had thought at 
all of describing, we are persuaded he would have described as 
follows. 

* Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 
But leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat ; 
Down from the gallery the beaver flew, 
And spurn’d the one to settle in the two. 
How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 
Two shillings for what cost when new but four ? 
Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 
John Mullins whispers, take my handkerchief. 
Thank you, cries Pat, but one won’t make a line ; 
Take mine, cried Wilson, and cried Stokes, take mine. 
A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 
Where Spital-fields with real India vies, 
Like Iris’ bow, down darts the painted hue 
Starr’d, strip’d, and spotted, yellow, red, and blue. 
Old Calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 
George Green below, with palpitating hand, 
Loops the last kerchief to the beaver’s band : 
Upsoars the prize ; the youth, with jay unfeign’d, 
Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain’d, 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touch’d the ransom’d hat. ’ 

* Punch’s Apotheosis,’ by G. Colman junior, is too purely 
nonsensical to be extracted ; and both gives less pleasure to the 
reader, and does less justice to the ingenious author in whose 
name it stands, than any other of the poetical imitations. 

Of the pieces in prose, we can only afford room for a word 
on Mr Cobbet’s; and on that by the ghost of Dr Johnson. 
The first is a very good copy throughout. It sets off thus. 

* Most thinking People, 

* When persons address an audience from the stage, it is usual, ei- 
ther in words or gesture, to say, ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, your ser- 
vant.” If I were base enough, mean enough, paltry enough, and 
brute beast enough, to follow that fashion, I should tell two lies in a 
breath. In the first place, you are not Ladies and Gentlemen; but I 
hope something better, that is to say, honest men and women; and 
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in the next place, if you were ever so much ladies, and ever so much 
gentlemen, 1 am not, nor ever will be, your humble servant,’ &c.— 
* You are now (thanks to Mr Whitbread) got into a large, comfort- 
able house ; not into a gimcrack palace; not into a Solomon’s temple ; 
not into a frost-work of Brobdignag filagree; but into a plain, ho- 
nest, homely, industrious, wholesome, brown brick playhouse. You 
have been struggling for independence and elbow-room these three 
years; and who gave it you? Who helped you out of Lilliput? 
Who routed you from a rat hole, five inches by four, to perch you 
in a palace? Again and again I answer, Mr Whitbread,’ &c. 

And a little after— p. 19—21. 

* Apropos, as the French valets say, who cut their masters’ throats, 
—apropos, a word about dresses. You must, many of you, have 
seen, what I have read a description of, Kemble and Mrs Siddons 
in Macbeth, with more gold and silver plastered on their doublets, 
than would have kept an honest family in butchers’ meat and flannel 
from year’s end to year’s end! I am informed—now mind I do not 


vouch for the fact—but I am informed, that all such extravagant , 


idleness is to be done away with here. Lady Macbeth is to have a 
plain quilted petticoat, a cotton gown, and a mob cap (as the court 
parasites call it ;—it will be well for them if, one of these days, they 
don’t wear a mob cap—I mean a white cap, with a mob to look at 
them); and Macbeth is to appear in an honest yeoman’s drab coat, 
and a pair of black calamanco breeches. Not Salamanca ; no, nor 
Talavera neither, my most Noble Marquis ; but plain, honest, black 
calamanco, stuff breeches. This is right; this is as it should be,’ 
&c. &c. p. 22, 23. 

Samuel Johnson is not so good. The measure and solemnity 
of his sentences, in all the limited variety of their structure, is 
indeed imitated with singular skill ;—but the diction is carica- 
tured in a vulgar and unpleasing degree. To make Johnson 
call a door ¢ a ligneous barricado,’ and its knocker and bell its 
‘ frappant and tintinabulant appendages,’ is neither just nor 
humorous ; aud we are surprised that a writer who has given 
such extraordinary proofs of his talent for finer ridicule and 
fairer imitation, should have stooped to a vein of pleasantry so 
low, and so long ago exhausted ; especially as, in other pas- 
sages of the same piece, he has shown how well qualified he 
was both to catch and to render the true characteristics of his 
original. The beginning, for example, we think excellent. 

* That which was organized by the moral ability of one, has 
been executed by the physical effort of many, and Drury Lane 
THEATRE is now complete. Of that part behind the curtain, which 
has not yet been destined to glow beneath the brush of the varnish- 
er, or vibrate to the hammer of the carpenter, little is thought by 
the public, and little need be said by the committee. Truth, how- 
ever, is not to be sacrificed for the accommodation of either ; and 
he who should pronounce that our edifice has received its final em- 
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bellishment, would be disseminating falsehood without incurring fa- 
vour, and risking the disgrace of detection without participating 
the advantage of success.’ : 

‘ Let it not, however, be conjectured, that because we are un- 
assuming, we are imbecile ; that forbearance is any indication of 
despondency, or humility of demerit. He that is the most assured 
of success will make the fewest appeals to favour; and where no- 
thing is claimed that is undue, nothing that is due will be withheld. 
A swelling opening is too often succeeded by an insignificant con- 
clusion. Parturient meuntains have ere now produced muscipular 
abortions ; and the auditor who compares incipient grandeur with 
final vulgarity, is reminded of the pious hawkers of Constantinople, 
who solemnly perambulate her streets, exclaiming, “ In the name 
of the prophet—figs!”” p. 54, 55. 

It ends with a solemn eulogium on Mr Whitbread, which is 
thus wound up. 

* To his never-slumbering talents you are indebted for whatever 
pleasure this haunt of the Muses is calculated to afford. If, in de- 
fiance of chaotic malevolence, the destroyer of the temple of Diana 
yet survives in the name of Herostratus, surely we may confidently 
predict, that the rebuilder of the temple of Apollo will stand re- 
corded to distant posterity in that of—SamurL WuirBReab.’ 
p- 59, 60. 


Our readers will now have a pretty good idea of the contents 
of this amusing little volume, We have no conjectures to offer 
as to its anonymous author. He who is such a master of dis- 
guises, may easily be supposed to have been successful in conceal- 
ing himself ;--and with the power of assuming so many styles, is 
not likely to be detected by his own. We should guess, how- 
ever, that he had not written a great deal in his own character 
——that his natural style was neither very lofty nor very grave— 
and that he rather indulges a partiality for puns and verbal 

leasantries. We marvel why he has shut out Campbell and 
gers from his theatre of living poets ;—and cgnfidently ex- 
pect to have our curiosity in this and in all other particulars 
very speedily gratified, when the applause of the country shall 
induce him to take off his mask. 


Arr. XI. American State Papers: Containing the Correspondence 
between Messrs Smith, Pinkerton, Marquis Wellesley, &c. 8vo. 
pp- 60. London, 1811. 


0 little is to be gained, and so much to be lost by an Ameri- 
can war, that though our preposterous policy has at last 
brought the disputes between the two nations to this issue, no 
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class of politicians seems wholly satisfied with ‘the result. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, we have no real quarrel with Ame- 
rica; our contest with that power arising incidentally out of 
our main quarrel in Europe. Amierica invades us in no sub- 
stantial interest—she crosses us not in any favourite walk of policy 
—she aims no blows at our prosperity or indepe ndenee;—i.nd, be- 
ing excluded from all the common scenes of European ambition, 
her case afforded, to all appearance, no great sc ope to the common 
jealousies of politicians. After a twenty years’ war with France, 
however, we are now fairly involved in an additional war with 
this apparently harmless power,—having for this perpor sacri- 
ficed all those ancient connexions of trade which gave the two 
countries so great an interest in the maintenance of peace. The 
exports of Great Britain to America amounted annually to ten 
inillicns. All this vast trade, and the animating scenes of in- 
dustry and business which it produced, the war lays waste at one 
blow. But it is not merely as a case of profit and loss, though 
in this view it is sufticiently important, that the subject ought t to 
be contemplated. The trade between Britain and America, in- 
dependent of its profits to individuals, accomplished objects 
which must ever be dear to the friends of human improvement, 
Our readers are no doubt aware, that America, like all other 
rising communities, having her whole spare capital embarked 
in agriculture, must necessarily depend on other countries for 
a supply of manufactures, in exchange for which they receive 
an equivalent in rude preduce. Such was the nature of the 
trade carried on with this country; by means of which America, 
assisted by the wealth and industry of Britain, was left free to 
pursue the great work of domestic improvement, while Britain 
found, in the demands of America, ample employment for her 
overflowing capital and her numerous artisans. ‘The trade thus 
diffused industry, plenty, and smiling looks through this once 
prosperous and happy land ; while it gave energy ‘to the wide- 
spreading agriculture of the New W orld, and extended culti- 
vation over its lonely wastes. 

From 2 picture so delightful to contemplate, we turn with no 
pleasing emotions to the policy by which it has been defaced. 
The correspondence before us relates to the Orders in Council, 
and to other unfriendly acts committed against the American 
trade; and though we have no intention of reviving these hate- 
ful controversies—though we would willingly forget ‘this everlast- 
ing stain on the character and policy of our country,—ye t there is 
one view of the case suggested by these papers w hich we cannot 
avoid laying before our readers. It is instructive to look back 
to what has. happened, that we may draw lessons, for the future, 
{rom the dear- bought experience of the past. 
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It was long the anxious business of the American minister, as 
appears from thedocuments before us, to procure by persaasion 
an abandonment of the measures hostile to the American trade. 
He urged his case on views of justice and of general policy ;—he 
calmly combated the pretexts by which he was met—he boldly 
and pointedly asserted, that the claims of this country must, 
sooner or latter, be abandoned ; and he added, what ought ne- 
-ver to be forgotten, that they were unjust,—and that time, there- 
fore, could do nothing for them. Hlis representations were met 
by declarations of ¢ what his Majesty owed to the honour, digni- 
ty, and essential rights of his crown,’ and by all the other sound- 
ing commonplaces usual on such occasions. ‘These sentiments 
were afterwards explained at greater length, and promulgated to 
the world fn the deliberate record of a state paper. But in spite 
of the honour of Majesty thus pledged to these obnoxious mea- 
sures, they were repealed. A laborious investigation into their 
merits, ended in their unqualified reprobation and abandonment ; 
—their authors were unable to look in the face the scenes of 
beggary, disorder and wretchedness, which their policy had 
brought on the country ;—they were borne down by the cries 
of suffering millions ;—and.they yielded at length to necessity, 
what they had formerly refused to justice. ‘This was clearly, 
therefore, an act of unwilling submission. It bore not the stamp 
of conciliation; and the only inference to be drawn from it 
was, that the plotters of mischief, being fairly caught in their 
own snare, were glad to escape, on any terms, from the effects 
of their ill considered measures. How forcibly does this trans- 
action teach the necessity of a prudent and moderate conduct ! 
How strikingly does it mark the contrast between insolence, 
which delights in abusing power,—and true dignity, which, be- 
ing founded on a reverence for justice, can never be humbled ! 

The repeal of the Orders in Council has considerably narrow- 
ed the controversy between the two countries; and were it not 
for the rankling of past injuries, the few remaining points of 
difference might, we should imagine, be very speedily adjusted. 
The, Americans still complain of the undue extension we have 
given to the privileges of blockade,—and of the impressment of 
their seamen under the character of British deserters. 

On both those points the rulers of the two countries are agreed, 
as far as the principle is concerned. America insists that no 
place shall be held blockaded, unless it is so surrounded as to 
make it dangerous to enter: and we do not object to this defi- 
nition of blockade. On the other question still at issue, it may 
be shortly observed, that as we have gone to war with America 
in detence of the supposed privileges of naval war, we would do 
well to ascertain to what extent those privileges can be safely 
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pushed. Will the warmest advocates of maritime supremacy 
now assert, that we have not suffered equally with our ene- 
mies in the contest of mischief which has been stirred up be- 
tween us in Europe? Admit that we have ruined our ene- 
my’s trade—that our hostility has been deeply felt in the mi- 
sery which it has produced in France—have we ourselves not 
participated largely in the general distress? It is of little mo- 
ment what privileges we may be entitled to, according to the 
theory of the law of nations; since it is plain, that if we push 
our abstract notions of maritime right to their extreme con- 
sequences, no nation will agree in the result :—universal war 
and misery will be the consequence,—and every state will 
suffer exactly in proportion to its interest in peace and good 
order. In such a struggle, it is just as likely thaf we should 
be the first to cry for quarter as our enemies; and in point 
of fact, the first concession has come from this country. We 
were unable any longer to bear the interruption of trade oc- 
casioned by the Orders in Council ;—and therefore these mea- 
sures were repealed. 

It is clear, therefore, that some limits must either be fixed 
to the persecution of our enemy’s trade, or we must come in 
for a large share of the miseries resulting from our hostility. 
However high we may hold our abstract rights, they must al- 
ways, when reduced to practice, adinit of some temperament, 
and amicable compromise with the rights of others. During the 
whole of the last war, accordingly, such a compromise existed ; 
and the dreadful crisis which has befallen the present times was 
thus happily avoided. The policy then pursued, though not per- 
haps strictly consonant to theory, was safe in practice. Its effect 
was, to permit, under certain restrictions, neutral states to car- 
ry on the colonial and coasting trade of the enemy. But it laid 
the intercourse under some disadvantages. It threw considerable 
inconvenience in the way of the French merchant, and increased to 
him the price ofall his imported produce. And to this extent, and 
no farther, is it possible to carry the damage of a naval war. In 
this privilege of laying the enemy’s trade under somelittle increase 
of charge, consists the full value of what has been so vehemently 
admired in this country, under the specious appellation of mari- 
time rights. Naval warfare cannot be pursued to the utter extinc- 
tion of trade. It cannot prevent mankind from a mutual exchange 
of their surplus produce,—as this would be equivalent to an in- 
terdict on the productive powers of nature; and whenever it is 
pushed to such an excess, it must reduce all who are engaged in 
it, to one common level of distress and ruin. We would hum- 
bly recommend, therefore, a return to those established maximg 
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of maritime law, under which the industry of unoffending states 
reposed in security, while this country presented a picture of 
comparative comfort and peace. The labourer was then peace- 
able and happy—he was enabled to provide, by his industry, for 
himself and bis helpless offepring—he was not driven, by want, 
to acts of riot and desperation. ‘These are the evils which it is 
so desirable to prevent ; and: it cannot be denied, that they lye 
deep in the policy of the country. 

The impressing of American seamen into the British service, 
which has naturally arisen from the resemblance of the two na- 
tions in language and manners, has given rise, we fear, to much 
deep-rooted animosity. On this subject, however, both parties 
profess a complete union of principle; but the difficulty consists 
in finding some practicable arrangement for preserving to each its 
respective rights. Hitherto British ships of war have been in 
the practice of searching American merchantmen, and takin 
out, in a summary manner, such of their crew as they jud ed 
to be British. Certificates of American citizenship, or other 
evidence, might be offered,—on which it rested with the British 
officer to decide; so that every American seaman might be said 
to hold his liberty, and ultimately his life, at the discretion of a 
foreign commander. In many cases, accordingly, native born A- 
mericans were dragged on board British ships of war—they were 
dispersed in the remotest quarters of the globe-—and not only ex- 
posed to the perils of service, but shut out, by their situation, from 
all hope of ever being reclaimed. The right which we undoubted- 
ly possess of reclaiming runaway seamen, was exercised, in short, 
without either moderation or justice; and though the government 
was no party in the first instance to these proceedings, yet there is 
no doubt that these outrages might, with some little activity, have 
been prevented. “The natural consequence of injuryis resentment; 
and we are not therefore to wonder if the Americans came a little 
heated to the discussion of these long-contested claims. But.we 
have great faith in the efficacy of conciliation for the termination 
of strife, whether foreign or domestic: It is seldom, we imagine, 
that those who seek peace, as Mr Burke expresses it, in the 
spirit of peace, ever finally miss their object. Without yield- 
ing the claim of right, therefore, might we not, in considera- 
tion of what America has suffered by its practical assertion, 
allow her to propose some other expedient equally effectual and 
less offensive? If it be ultimately found that no such expedient 
can be suggested, then we might claim the right of search 
with a better grace; and were we to guard against its abuse 
with due caution, it might possibly be re-established without 
any offence to neutral powers. ‘The mere discretion of naval 
plficers ought certainly to be relied on as little as possible: for, 
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sorely as they are frequently beset for want of men, they must 
clearly have a strong bias against the rights of American citi- 
zens. Some strict provision ought therefore to be made for 
jan ding, within a given time, those who are detained under so 
suspicious a judgment, that their case may be calmly reviewed ; 
and while ample and speedy redress ought to be made to the in- 
jured parties, every act of outrage or “palp: rble injustice ought 
to be visited with exemplary damages. It is not only neces- 
sary, we should recollect, to possess rights; but those rights 
must be exercised without oftence—or ‘they must be resisted. 
It is the business of this country, therefore, to seek an amicable 
discussion of contested pr ivileges—to listen to objections—and, 
finally, to modify and compromise, that the thing contended 
for may be made practicable ; otherwise it is good for nothing. 

After all, however, the value of the object in dispute i is the 
thing as to which we candidly confess that we have the greatest 
doubts. “he question is, What is the actual amount of the 
damage sustained—what is the number of seamen who take re- 
fuge from the naval Conscription of Britain in the service of 
America? Would the number of men likely to be annually 
Jost to the country, eae such an arrangement as would satisly 
the Americans, and under the most rigorous exercise of our 
rights, differ n such a degree as to have any px ‘rceptible er 
ence on our naval operations? ‘These are questions of grea 
importance ; as it is highly necessary to know how far the a 
ject at issue bears any proportion to the risks and losses of 
the contest: For if it be of little value, then we are quar- 
relling for an abstract principle, a mere theory in the law of 
nations, which is no way binding on our policy— We had oc- 
casion, in a former Number, to remark, while discussing the 
same subject, that as a nation which raises a surplus of sub- 
sistence for exportation always ensures a supply for its own 
consumption, so there is every reason to think, that by training 
a surplus number of seamen for the use of others, we sh: ul 
have always more abundance for our own service. The mari- 
time trade of the country is the great fund for recruiting our 
navy ; and there is surely no great reason for jealousy or ap- 
prehension, because the supply overflows into the service of o- 
ther countries. Every view of the case, then, scems strongly 
to prescribe the policy of caution and forbearance in the pre- 
secution of this claim ; and in any negociation to which it may 
give rise, it never ought to be forgotten that the trade which 
this quarrel has alre: ady interrup ted gives bread to thousands 
of industrious mechanics in this country ; while, in America, 

it clothes the desert with cultivation, and "extends the bound- 
aries of rational nature. 
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We touch but lightly at present on these topics; both be- 
cause we still entertain a hope that matters may be accommo- 
dated in such a way as to render it unnecessary to go more 
deeply into the subject—and because we must return to thein 
in another tone and another temper, if it shall appear that the 
means of accommodation have been ignorantly neglected or 
madly refused.—It is impossible to leave the subject, however, 
without again calling the attention of our readers to the unex- 
ampled and unnatural folly of this war between men of the same 
kindred and tongue—the only two free nations that are now left 
in the world—and the only two that have a constant, an equal, 
and an evident interest to keep well with each other. On our 
part especially, it is obvious that we have absolutely nothing 
whatever to gain, and almost every thing to lose, in this de- 
plorable confiict.—Since the revocation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, there is really no principle at issue between the two coun- 
tries. The limits of the right of blockade are fixed by the law 
of nations upon grounds that admit of no serious dispute ; and 
stand declared by our own living Judges in terms with which 
America professes to be completely s satisfied. With regard to 
the impressment of seamen, again, America does not deny that 
we have a right to reclaim such men as we can prove to be 
British subjects; and owing allegiance to our Crown ; and we 
do not pretend to have any right to impress any who are re sal- 
ly and truly citizens of America. The whole quarrel is about 
the proper means of asserting these rights—of the substantial 
value of which, we have alre: ady said a little—and as to the prac- 
tical exercise of which, we take it to be utterly impossible that 
two nations, like England and America, can ever cordially agree. 
The truth is, that there are very many such cases ; and that neu- 
trals and belligerents do but yery seldom agree as to the regu- 
‘Jations by which the rights of war and of neutrality are to be 
respectively secured. The matter is always practically adjust- 
ed by a sort of compromise, under which ‘both parties consent 
to pass from a part of what they maintain to be their legal 
right ; and things go on, with a little grumbling, till the resto- 
ration of peace takes away all occasion ‘of discussion. 
We are now at war, how ever, for the assertion of our own 
way of exercising those rights; and have begun accordingly 
by destroying the very thing for the beneficial possession of 
which we "profess to be contending. What we claim is a right 
to treat neutrals in a certain way—to derive what they consider 
as an excessive advantage from their neutrality—-and to im- 
pose what they call an unreasonable restraint on their inter- 
course with the enemy ;—and, in pursuit of this object, we 
pet an end to the very uame of neutrality. We convert all 
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neutrals into open enemies; and drive them into the cordial 
alliance of that hostile power with whom we would not allow 
them a very limited communication !—Such is the object and 
pretext of the war,—and such its immediate and necessary effect. 
Other object or pretext it can have none, America has 
no possessions that we can take from her—none, we believe, 
that we have even a desire to obtain. We haveno hope, there- 
fore, of acquiring any thing whatsoever by persisting in this 
contest ; and we are at war for the naked and barren power of 
asserting our belligerent rights in our own way; or, to speak more 
properly, we have turned the last neutral into an enemy, rather 
than submit to an amicable discussion upon the least oppressive 
way of exercising a right, the existence of which is not so much 
2s disputed.—Such is the utmost amount of our possible gains :-— 
our losses, certain and probable, do not admit, we fear, of so 
short an enumeration. We shall speak only of the former. 

In the frst place, then, we lose our whole trade with Ame- 
rica—alimost the only foreign trade that was left to us—and at 
all times worth infinitely more than all the rest put together. 
After what we said in our last Number on this subject—and 
while the universal and agonizing distress into which the coun- 
try has relapsed, speaks in accents too piercing to be borne in 
every quarter of the land, we forbear to add one. word upon a 
theme so copious and so conclusive. In the second place, we lose 
al! the men and the money that must be sacrificed to the carry- 
ing on of this war—at a moment when our finances are confes- 
sedly almost inadequate to the prosecution of the other wars in 
which we are engaged—and when the success of those great 
and glorious exertions appears to be almost desperate, from the 
mere circumstance of the impossibility of finding men to sup- 
ply the place of those who perish. In the third place, we ule 
it to be one of the cer/ain consequences of the continuance of 
this war, that we shall either lose Canada for ever, to the great 
disgrace and mortification of the country—or be obliged to aban- 
don the Peninsula, and carry on a still more sanguinary and ex- 
pensive war for its preservation. Inthe fourth place, our West- 
India colonies will be starved ; and their trade, which so many 
other causes have concurred to depress, almost entirely ruined by 
the swarms of privateers which will issue from every point of the 
adjoining continent ;——while our own supplies of grain, in the 
event of a deficiency at home, and of naval stores in the event 
of disasters in the North, will be almost entirely cut off. Fi- 
nally, we shall excite not only a spirit of rooted hostility a- 
mong a people obviously destined to outnumber any Euro- 
pean nation—but we shail train them before their day to the 
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cultivation of their home manufactures, and lose for ever that 
trade which it is our most obvious interest to retain. 

But it may be said, we did not make the war :—The defiance 
was given, and the blow struck by America ;—and now we are 
under the absolute necessity of fighting, or of giving up the 
honour and the substantial interests of the nation. We cannot 
bring ourselves to admit this :s-But if the fact were made out, 
we should concur most heartily in the conclusion—A nation 
like England, should submit to any thing rather than to the 
slightest impeachment of her honour. It is not only her pride 
and her enjoyment—but her actual strength and security, and the 
vital spring of all her prosperity. If our honour is really com- 
mitted in this contest,—and if America will listen to no terms of 
pacification which it is fitting fur us to concede :—Then the con- 
test must go on ;—and every thing else must be sacrificed to main- 
tain it with spirit and effect. But if matters are come at last to 
this deplorable extreniity—if it be true that we are now under 
the necessity of yielding up the national honour, or of persisting 
in such a war as we have described, it cannot at least: be de- 
nied, that it is a crisis which has been very recently produced ; 
and that it has been produced by men, and by measures, that 
are sufficiently notorious. ‘There is not a man in the kingdom 
who can doubt, that if the Orders in Council had been re- 
scinded six months sooner, the war might have been entirely 
avoided, and all other points of difference between the countries 
adjusted upon an amicable footing. Nor is there an individual 
who has attended at all to the progress of the dispute, who does 
not see that it was embittered from the first, and wantonly urged to 
its present fatal issue, by the insolent, petulant, and preposterous 
tone of those very individuals who insisted upon that miserable 
experiment—and plunged their own country in wretchedness, 
only to bring down upon it the reluctant hostility of its best 
customers and allies. If those mischievous and despicable coun- 
cils were once cordially renonnced—if this paltry and irritating 
tone were for ever interdieted at our public offices—if the negotia- 
tion were committed to a man acceptable to the Americans, and 
free from the suspicion of insincerity which the character of 
our late diplomatic communications with her have so naturally 
excited ; we are fully persuaded, that a speedy and an ho- 
nourable termination might yet be put to this unnatural contest, 
which, if it be purely ruinous and disreputable to us, promises 
also to be so much more detrimental than beneficial to our op- 
ponent. 

At present, however, we confess that we look in vain for the: 
indications of such a salutary change of policy—and are even 
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disposed to fear, that the same spirit of animosity and unconci- 
liating contempt which has evidently pervaded the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Government, still prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent among the body of our people. The pressure of present 
distress is too heavy, indeed, to allow the war itself to be popu- 
lar ;—but we suspect that the temper and disposition which 
have provoked it are still pretty general:—and such are the 
arts by which courtly prejudices have been fomented, and -an- 
tient grudges kept alive, that no small part of the nation look 
with feelings of peculiar hostility towards the people to which 
they bear the nearest resemblance ; and willingly abet their rulers 
in treating the Americans with less respect, and less cordiality, 
than any other foreign nation. If this proceeds from consider- 
ing them as weaker than any other nation, we cannot say it is 
very magnanimous :—if from regarding them as our own rebel- 
lious offspring, it is neither very generous nor very wise. They 
asserted their independence upon principles which they derived 
from us, and upon which we still make it our boast and our 
glory to act. Their revolt was the real evidence of their con- 
sanguinity—their rebellion against us the surest proof of their 
genuine cescent : and, while all rational men are now satisfied 
that their independence is much more advantageous to us than 
any form of their submission could have been, surely there is no- 
thing in their having established a free government, that ought to 
give rise to any feelings of repugnance or hostility in us. They 
are descended from our loins—they speak our language—they 
have adopted our laws—they retain our usages and manners— 
they read our books—they have copied our freedom—they rival 
our courage: and yet they are less popular and less esteemed a- 
mong us than the base and bigotted Portugueze, or the feroci- 
ous and ignorant Russians. 

From what does this arise,-—or on what pretext is it justified ? 
We can hear but one answer to this: and it is really so weak 
and so absurd an answer, that if it had not met us in so many 
quarters, we should not have believed that it could ever have been 
seriously given. ‘Their manners, it seems, are not agreeable :— 
society with them is not on a good footing:—and, upon the whole, 
they are far from being so polite and well-bred as might be desired. 
Now, we should really be inclined to doubt whether it would be a 
justifiable cause for seriously quarrelling, even with a next-door 
nei,-hbour, that he had a bad taste in anecdotes, and did not tho- 
roughly understand the arrangement of evening parties: But 
to insist upon going to war—with a whole nation—at the other 
side of the Atlantic—because it has been reported that their 
rich people are not very elegant—that their dinners are vulgar; 
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and their routes dull—does appear to us to be somewhat extra- 
vagant and unreasonable. It is impossible however not to re- 
mark, that those who hate the Americans so much for their 
inattention to the Graces in their manners and conversation, 
cannot be supposed to feel any great love or respect for the 
greater part of their own countrymen ; for, though we are not 
absolutely nor altogether a nation of shopkeepers, we are very 
much afraid that more than nine-tenths of the middling and 
better sort of people among ourselves belong to this reprobated 
class of traders and dealers, and have very much the same man- 
ners with their brethren in America. ‘The society of New York 
and Philadelphia in short, we imagine, must be at least as good 
as that of Glasgow or Manchester; and though we make 
no doubt that the beau monde of the latter places will be ex- 
tremely scandalized at the supposition, we can assure them that 
the Americans consider it as just as little flattering to them ; 
at least we have now lying before us a New York publication, 
in which one of these Republican wits makes himself exceed- 
ingly merry with the ignorance, vulgarity and forwardness, of the 
English traders and agents that occasionally resort to his city. 
This objection, then,—though we hear it daily made by per- 
sons who have not the slightest conception of what polite society 
is,x—is obviously quite ridiculous in the mouth of all but the few 
who move in the very highest circles of fashion ; and can only 
relate to the few who hold a similar rank in the scale of Ame- 
rican society, and discharge its functions, it seems, in a less 
perfect manner. The great body of the people is better edu- 
cated, and more comfortably situated, than the bulk of any 
European community; and possess all the accomplishments 
that are any where to be found in persons of the same oc- 
cupation and condition. The complaint is, that there are no 
people of fashion—that their column still wants its Corinthian 
capital—or, in other words, that those who are rich and idle 
have not yet existed so long, or in such numbers, as to have 
brought to full perfection that system of ingenious trifling, 
and elegant dissipation, by means of which it has been disco- 
vered that wealth and leisure may be most agreeably disposed 
of. Admitting the fact to be so—and in a country where there 
is no court, no nobility, and no monument or tradition of 
chivalrous usages—and where, moreover, the greatest number 
of those who are rich and powerful have raised themselves to 
that eminence by mercantile industry, we really do not see how 
it could well be otherwise—we would still submit, that this is 
no lawful cause either for national contempt, or for national 
hostility. It isa peculiarity in the structure of socicty among 
that people, which, we take it, can only give offence to their vi- 
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siting acquaintance ; and, while it does us no sort of harm while 
it subsists, promises, we think, very soon to disappear altogether, 
and no longer to afflict even our imaginations. The number of 
individuals born to the enjoyment of hereditary wealth is, or at 
least was, daily increasing in that country ; and it is impossible 
that their multiplication,——with all the models of European re- 
finement before them, and all the advantages resulting from a 
free government, and a general system of good education—should 
fail, within a very short period, to give birth to a better tone of 
conversation and society, and to manners more dignified and 
refined. Unless we are very much misinformed indeed, the 
symptoms of such a change may already be traced in their great 
cities. ‘Their youths of fortune already travel over all the coun- 
tries of Europe for their improvement ; and specimens are occa- 
sionally met with even in these islands, which, with all our preju- 
dices, we must admit, would do no discredit to the best blood of 
the land from which they originally sprung. Mr Weld, indeed, 
and farmer Parkinson, give a very uninviting picture of their so- 
ciety; but M. Talleyrand, and the Duc de Fics. are by no 
means so fastidious ; and we cannot help suspecting that, upon a 
point of this nature, their opinion is entitled to full as much weight 
as either of those English authorities. We are not anxious, 
however, to establish their title to the capabilities of politeness. 
We only wish to encourage a disposition to be at peace, and to 
trade with them ; and for that purpose we really think it enough, 
if it can be shown that they are good customers, and dangerous 
enemies. 


Art. XII. Some Account of a Boy born Blind and Deaf. By 
Dugan Stewart, Esq. F.R.S. Edinburgh, &c. (Read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh.) 4to. pp. 70. Edin- 
burgh, 1812. 


E hasten to lay before the public, a short statement of the 

most important facts contained in this Memoir, which re- 

lates to a more extraordinary defect in the powers of human 

perception, than any that has hitherto fallen under the cogni- 
zance of a philosophical observer. 

James MivcuE.t, the son of a clergyman lately deceased, 
in the county of Nairn in Scotland, was born on the 11th No- 
vember 1795. His mother soon noticed his blindness, from his 
discovering no desire to turn his eyes to the light, or to any 
bright object ; aud in early infancy also she ascertained his dea 
ness, from observing that the loudest noises did not disturb hir 
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sleep. The deafness was from the beginning complete ; but the 
defect of sight, as in other cases of cataract, did not amount to 
a total absence of vision. 

‘ At the time of life when this boy began to walk, he seemed to 
be attracted by bright and dazzling colours ; and though every thing 
connected with his history appears to prove that he derived little in. 

Jormation from that organ, yet he received from it much sensual gra- 
tification. 

‘ He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects, such bo- 
dies as he had found to increase, by their interposition, the quantity 
of light ; and it was one of his chief amusements, to concentrate the 
sun’s rays by means of pieces of glass, transparent pebbles, or simi- 
lar substances, which he held between his eye and the light, and 
turned about in various directions. These, too, he would often 
break with his teeth, and give them that form which seemed to please 
him most. There were other modes by which he was in the habit of 
gratifying this fondness for light. He would retire to any out-house, 
or to any room within his reach, shut the windows and doors, and 
remain there for some considerable time, with his eyes fixed on some 
small hole or chink which admitted the sun’s rays, eagerly catching 
them. He would also, during the winter-nights, often retire to a 
dark corner of the room, and kindle a light for his amusement. On 
these occasions, as well as in the gratification of his other senses, his 
countenance and gestures displayed a most interesting avidity and cu- 
riosity. 

‘It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with precision, the 
degree of sight which he enjoyed ; but from the preternatural acute- 
ness which his senses of touch and smell had acquired, in conse- 
quence of their being habitually employed to collect that informa- 
tion for which the sight is peculiarly adapted, it may be presumed 
with confidence, that he derived little, if any, assistance from his 
eyes, as organs of vision. The appearances of disease, besides, in 
the eyes, were such as to render it in the highest degree probable 
that they enabled him merely to distinguish colours, and differences 
in the intensity of light.’ p. 7. 8. 

He early sewed an extraordinary acuteness of the senses of 
touch and smell. 

‘When a stranger arrives, his smell immediately and invariably 
informs him of the circumstance, and directs him to the place where 
the stranger is, whom he proceeds to survey by the sense of touch. 
In the remote situation where he resides, male visitors are most fre- 
quent; and, therefore, the first thing he generally does, is to exa- 
mine whether or not the stranger wears boots ; if he does wear them, 
he immediately quits the stranger, goes to the lobby, feels for, and 
accurately examines his whip ; then proceeds to the stable, and han- 
dles his horse with great care, and with the utmost seeming atten- 
tion. It has occasionally happened, that visitors have arrived in a 
carriage; and, on such occasions, he has never failed to go to the 
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place where the carriage stood, examined the whole of it with much 
anxiety, and tried innumerable times the elasticity of the springs. In 
all this he is undoubtedly guided by the smell and touch only.’ p. 18. 

From his childhood he has beeu accustomed to strike his fore 
teeth with a key, or any instrument that gives a sharp sound. 
His chief pleasures are obvious!y derived from taste and smell; and 
he often cats with a disagreeable voracity. He finds amusement 
also in the exercise of touch; and has often employed him- 
self for hours, in gathering from the bed of a river, round and 
smooth stones, which he afterwards arranged'‘in a cireular form, 
seating himself in the midst of the circle. He explored by touch 
a space of about two hundred yards round the parsonage, to 
every part of which he walked fearlessly, and without a guide; 
and scarcely a day elapsed in which he did not cautiously feel 
his way into ground which he had not explored before. In one 
of these excursions of discovery, his father with terror observed 
him creeping on his hands and knees, along a narrow wooden 
bridge which crossed a neighbouring river, at a point where the 
stream was deep and rapid. He was immediately stopped; and 
to deter him from the repetition of such perilous experiments, he 
was once or twice plunged into the river, which had the desired 
effect. The servants were instructed to prevent his visits to the 
horses of strangers in the stable; and after his wishes in this re- 
spect had been repeatedly thwarted, he had the ingenuity to 
lock the door of the kitchen on the servants, in the hopes that 
he might accomplish unmolested his visits to the stable. He 
applies bodies to his tongue for the sake of feeling their surface 
more accurately; and Dr Gordon, the most scientific obscrver,. 
who has often seen him, ascribes his disposition to ring objects 
against his teeth, rather to a more exquisite perception of their 
comparative hardness which he thus acquires, than to any im- 
pression on the nerves of hearing. His limited commerce with 
the visible world, has served for little more than amusement, 
and (if analogies between different senses could in any case be 
permitted), his perceptions of light and colours might be liken- 
ed to the sensations of heat, which by a classification, of ancient 
and universal adoption, though perhaps of dubious propriety, 
are referred to the sense of touch. ‘The information of his un- 
derstanding and the guidance of his conduct seem entirely to 
depend either on Youch or on the organs of smell and taste, which, 
in perfectly formed men, have almost dwindled into mere instru- 
ments of sensual gratification. 

No defect or disease is observable in any men:ber of his family ; 
nor is the extraordinary privation under which he suflers, at- 
tended either by general imperieciion, or by morbid peculiarity 
in the structure or functions of other organs. His health has- 
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always been sound and his frame robust. His thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions are governed by the ordinary laws of human 
nature. His docility and contrivance, scem often to indicate a 
degree of understanding which (if due allowance be made for his 
privations) is superior to that of many in whom every inlet is 
unobstructed through which the materials of know ledge enter 
the mind.—All observers agree in representing his countenance 
as intelligent. 

* He had received a severe wound in his foot, and during its cure, he 
usually sat by the fire-side, with his foot resting on a small foot-stool. 
More than a year after wards, a servant-boy with whom he used to 
play, was obliged to confine himself to a chair from a similar cause. 
Young Mircue vt perceiving that his companion remained longer in 
one situation than he used to do, examined him attentively, and: 
seemed quickly to discover by the handages on his foot, the reason 
of his confinement. He immediately walked up stairs to a garret, 
sought out, amidst several other pieces of furniture, the little foot- 
stool which had formerly supported his own wounded limb, brought 
it down in his hand to the kitchen, and gently placed the servant- 
boy’s foot upon it.?* p. 28. 

‘Having lately appeared to distinguish, by feeling, a horsewhich 
his mother had sold a few weeks before, the rider dismounted to 
put his knowledge to the test; and Mircne.. immediately led 
the horse to his mother’s stable, took off his saddle and bridle, 
put corn before him, and then withdrew, locking the door, and 
putting the key in his pocket. He knows the use of most ordi- 
nary utensils; and is pleased with every addition which he 
makes to this sort of know ledge. One of his amusements is, to 
visit the shops of carpenters and other mechanics, obviously 
with a view to understand the nature of their tools and opera- 
tions. He has assisted the farm servants, to whom he was at- 
tached, in their work, particularly in cleaning the stable. He has 
himself endeavoured to repair breaches in the farm houses, and 
has even attempted to build small houses with turf, leaving little 
openings like windows. Means were used to teach him to make 
baskets 3 but he seemed to want the perseveranee necessary to 





* «Somewhat similar to the sbove anecdote, is the following very 
pleasing fact, communicated to Mr GLENNIE by Hucu IRVINE, 
Esq. (son of Mr Iavinz of Drum). 1 give it in Mr Inviwe’s own 
words, 

“ Mr Lestir of Darkland, a clergyman, called one day, and was 
taken by Miss Mircnecu to see something out of doors. Wher 
they returned, James Mircue ct perceived (no doubt | by the sense 
of smell) that his sister’s shoes were wet: he then went and felt 
them, and would not let her rest till she ch inged thom,,”? 
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finish his work. He seems to have acquired some sense of pro- 
perty—to value and keep things as his own—and to abstain from 
what he has known to be habitually used or enjoyed by others. 
If gentle means are used to make him sensible that he has done 
wrong, he shows sorrow; but, if harshly treated, he is irritat- 
ed. He discovers uneasiness when separated from his family, 
and originally showed pain at separation from his attendants ; 
but, of late, (probably since he has been familiarized to a change 
of servants), he parts from mere attendants with unconcern. 

In 1808 his father brought him to London, for the sake of 
surgical aid. ‘The membrane of each tympanum was pierced 
with no apparent benefit; and such attempts were made to o- 
perate with the needle on the cataract in the left eye, as the vio- 
lent resistance of the poor boy would allow, but without advan- 
tage. In 1810 he was again brought to London; and Mr 
Wardrop having fixed his head by machinery, operated on his 
right eye with an immediate effect scarcely to have been hoped, 
and with such subsequent improvement of vision as seems to 
justify sanguine expectations that further relief may yet be af- 
forded. 

In June 1811 this poor boy lost the guidance of his kind and 
respectable father. His feelings on occasion of the death and 
funeral of his father are somewhat variously represented. Some 
of his relations represent him as betraying the liveliest sense of 
his irreparable loss. But the testimony of his sister and of Dr 
Gordon appears to prove, that attention, curiosity and wonder, 
were excited by the novelty of the outward circumstances, rather 
than that he felt those sentiments which presuppose some con- 
ception of the nature of the change which had occurred in the 
state of his parent. The traces of moral and social sensibility 
in the general course of his life, very naturally led to some error 
on an occasion so interesting, 

He had previously amused himself with placing a dead fowl 
repeatedly on its legs, laughing when it fell; but the first hu- 
man dead body which he touched was that of his father, froin 
which he shrunk with signs of surprise and dislike. He felt the 
corpse in the coffin; and, on the evening after the funeral, he 
went to the grave, and patted it with both his hands ; but whe- 
ther from affection, or imitation of the act of beating down the 
turf after the grave was closed, his excellent sister, as she was 
not near enough to observe the workings of his countenance, 
with her usual modesty and caution, forbears to determine. 
For several days, he returned repeatedly to the grave, and re- 
gularly attended every funeral that afterwards occurred in the 
same churchyard, 
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* When a tailor was brought to make a suit of mournings for him, 
the boy took him into the apartment where his father had died, 
stretched his own head and neck backwards, pointed to the bed, 
and then conducted him to the churchyard, to the grave in which 
his father had been interred, . 

* Being lately very ill, he was put into the same bed where his 
father had died. He would not lye a moment in it, but became 
quite peaceable when removed to another. 

‘ On one occasion, shortly after his father’s death, discovering 
that his mother was unwell, and in bed, he was observed to weep. 

* Three months after the death of his father, a clergyman being 
in the house, on a Sunday evening, he pointed to his father’s Bible, 
and then made a sign that the family should kneel.’ _ p. 56. 

His sister has devised some means for establishing that com- 
munication between him and other beings, from which nature 
seemed for ever to have cut him off. By various modifications of 
touch, she conveys to him her satisfaction or displeasure at his 
conduct. Touching his head with her hand is her principal 
method. This she does with various degrees of force, and in 
various manners ; and he seems readily to understand the inti- 
mation intended to be conveyed. When she would signify her 
highest approbation, she pats him much, and cordially, on the 
head, back, or hand. ‘This expression more sparingly used, 
signifies simple assent ; and she has only to refuse him these 
signs of her approbation entirely, and repel him gently, to con- 
vey to him in the most effectual manner the notice of her dis- 
pleasure. In this manner she has contrived a language of 
touch, which is not only the means of communication, but the 
instrument of some moral discipline. ‘To supply its obvious 
and great defects, she has had recourse to a language of action, 
representing those ideas which none of the simple natural signs 
cognizable by the sense of touch could convey. When his mo- 
ther was from home, his sister allayed his anxiety for her re- 
turn, by laying his head gently down on a pillow once for each 
night that his mother was to be absent; implying that he would 
sleep so many times before her return. It was once signified to 
him that he must wait two days for a suit of new clothes, and 
this also was effectually done by shutting his eyes and bending 
down his head twice. In the mode of communicating his ideas 
to others, there is a very remarkable peculiarity. When his 
eye was pressed by Dr Gordon, he stretched out his arm, as if 
to denote, that the pressure reminded him of the operation per- 
formed at the most distant place which he had visited. When 
he wishes for meat, he points to the place where he knows it to 
be ; and when he was desirous of informing his friends that he 
was going to a shoemaker’s shop, he imitated the action of mak- 
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ing shoes. But though no information is intentionally commu- 
nicated to him without touching some part of his body, he did 
not attempt, in any of these cases, to touch that of others. ‘To 
say that he add lressed these signs to their sight would be incor- 
rect; but he must have been conscious that. they were endowed 
with some means of interpreting signs, without contact, by an 
incomprehensible faculty which nature had refused to hin. 

He seems to have no conception of any beings superior to 
human, and is consequently without any appearance of those 
religious feelings which are among the most general characteris- 
tics of our species. His only attempts at utterance are the un- 
couth bellowings by which he sometimes labours to vent that 
violent anger to which his situation renders him prone. His 
tears are most commonly shed from disappointment in his wishes; 
but they sometimes flow from affectionate sorrow. He displays 
by boisterous laughter, his triumph at the success of contri- 

vances to place others in situations of ludicrous distress. Of 
one train of thoughts and desires which pervades all living na- 
ture, he has not hitherto been observed to give any indications. 


Diderot alludes to such a ease as the present: and the Abbé 
de L’Epée had not only anticipated the possibility of such a 
ynisfortune, but some methods of instruction were farther deve- 
loped and improved by the Abbé Sicard, which might be tried 
in a situation so apparently hopeless. But no account of any 
being, doomed from birth to a privation so nearly complete 
both of sight and hearing, has hitherto been discovered in the 
records of science. ‘The case of Mrrcue 1 must therefore be re- 
garded as among the most interesting anomalies in the natural 
history of the human species. It has fortun: itely fallen into the 
hands of one of the greatest masters of the philosophy of mind, 
who will doubtless in due time avail himself of every means 
which it can afford for the advancement of knowledge, or for 
the relief of the individual. Tor the present, Mr Srewarr has 
cautiously forborn from speculations which might be misplaced, 
and which are probably better postponed till there be an oppor- 
tunity of longer and more accurate observation. In one or two 
characteristic passages, the reader will however catch a glimpse 
of some conclusions, congenial to those sentiments of calm be- 
nevolence and reverence tor the dignity of human nature which 
breathe through all his writings, and which, if they should ever 
seem to disturb the operations of the mere metaphysician, make 
ample compensation by qualifying him for the higher office of 
a teacher of moral wisdom. If he has prejudices, ‘they are such 
as Socrates would not have disclaimed. 
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As the materials of all human thought and reasoning enter the 
mind, or arise in it at a period which is prior to the operation of 
memory, and under the simultaneous action of aii the senses, it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain what perceptions belong originally 
and exclusively to each of the organs of external sense. Our no- 
tion of every object is made up of the impressions which it makes 
onall the organs. Whatever may be thought of the mental act 
which originally unites these various impressions, it seems evi- 
dent, that, in the actual state of every human understanding, the 
labour is to disunite them. very common man thinks of them, 
and employs them in their compound state. To analyze them 
is an operation suggested by philosophy ; and which, in the 
usual state of things, must alw: ays be most imperfectly perform- 
ed. Aman who, from the beginning, had all his senses com- 
plete, must have had all these impressions; and never can banish 
any of them from his mind. He can indeed attend to some of 
them so much more than to pe s, that he may seem to him- 
self to exclude altogether that which he neglects. But to the 
perceptions of which ie is conscious much will adhere, compos- 
ed of ingredients so minute and subtle, as to elude the power of 
will, and to escape the grasp of consciousness. He can ap- 
proach analysis only by efforts of attention very imperfectly suc- 
cessful, and by suppositious often precarious ; and, when pressed 
to their ultimate consequences, often also repugnant and incon- 
ceivable. I’or such purposes some philosophers have imagined 
intelligent beings with no other sense than that of vision; and 
others have represented their own hypothesis respecting the 
origin and progress of perception, under the history of a statue 
successively endowed with the various organs of sense. It is 
evident, however, that such suppositions can do no more than 
illustrate the peculiar opinions of the snpposer, and cannot prove 
that which, in the nature of things, they presuppose. 

Butwhen one inlet of perception is entirely blocked up, we then 
really see the variation in the state of the compound, produced 
by the absence of part of its ingredients ; and hence it has hap- 
pened, that the cure and education of the deaf and blind, be- 
sides their higher character among the triumphs of civilized 
benevolence, acquire a considerable though subordinate value, 
as almost the only great experiments which metaphysical philo- 
sophy can perform. Even these experiments are incomplete. 
Knowledge, opinion, and prejudice, are infused into the blind 
through the ear; and when they are accustomed to employ the 
mechanism of language, they learn the use of words as signs of 
things unknown, ‘and speak with coherence and propriety on 
subjects where they may have no ideas. ‘To fix the limits of 
the thoughts of a blind man who hears and speaks, is a pro: 
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blem beyond the reach of our present attainments in philosophy. 
That Sanderson and Blacklock could use words correctly and 
consistently, without correspondent ideas, seems to be certain ; 
but how far their privation of thought ‘extended beyond the 
province of light and colours, we do not seem yet to possess the 
means of determining. On the other hand, the deaf employ the 
sense of sight, the most rapid and comprehensive of the subordi- 
nate faculties, of the highest importance for the direct original 
information which it conveys, as well for the great variety of 
natural signs’ of which it takes cognizance, and for the conven- 
tional signs which the abbreviation of its natural language sup- 
plies. Massicu, evidently a mind of a far higher order than 
that of the poet or the mathematician whom we have mention- 
ed, is also excluded from less knowledge: and if he were to 
reason on the theory of sound, there appears no ground for ex- 
pecting that he might: not employ his words with as_much ex- 
actness as Sanderson displayed in the employment of algebraic 
signs. ‘The information conveyed by the ear respecting the 
condition of outward objects, is comparatively small. But its 
great importance consists in being the organ which renders it 
possible to use a conventional language on an extensive scale, 
and under almost all circumstances. The eye is the grand in- 
terpreter of natural signs.’ A being almost entirely deprived of 
both is a new object of philosophical examination. 

When he has been very long and closely observed by persons 
qualified for observations ‘of such extraordinary delicacy, some 
light may perhaps be thrown on the origin of those perceptions 
of extension, figure and distance, which are generally supposed 
to be common to the senses of touch and sight; a supposition 
which some subtle speculators conceive to be utterly repugnant 
to the laws of sensation, which seem to them to limit-each per- 
ception to one sense; though they differ with regard to the or- 
gan to which these ide as are to be referred, some ascribing them 
exclusively to the visual, and others to the tactile nerves. ‘The 
impr ovement of which he may be found capable, under the con- 
tinuance of his privations, or the changes of which he must be 
conscious in the happier event of his cure, will be almost equal ob- 
jects of philosophical curiosity. ‘The education of the inferior 
senses, tor which he is prob: bly the best human subject, and the 

enlargement of that manual language which was conceived by the 
Abbé de L’Epée, and inv ‘ented by Miss Mitchell, are not 
merely curious subjects, but closely connected with the funda- 
mental principles of knowledge. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ccive a question more interesting than that which respects the 
degree of intelleet which may be ‘exerted by a creature deprived 
of the two senses which are most ob: servably subservient to in- 
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tellectual culture, both as inlets of direct knowledge, and as the 
channels through which the least educated man of this age im- 
bibes, in a few years, the result of the experience and medita- 
tion of the human race during a progress through innumerable 
generations. 

Aman, whose condition as an animal, is lower than that of 
the species in the imaginary period placed before the use of lan- 
guage or the invention of picture-writing, and who yet exhibits 
rude lineaments of almost every intellectual power and moral 
sentiment, receiving aid and instruction, perhaps cure, from sci- 
ence, which he repays by information to be extracted from no 
other being, is a spectacle well calculated to inspire reverence 
for cultivated intellect, and lofty hopes of the attainments of 
mankind. Had the lot of this helpless creature been cast amon 
savages, or even among some of those barbarians whom we still 
continue too much to admire, he must have perished from his 
own helplessness, ifhis sufferings had not been abridged by their 
humane barbarity. How different is the state of a civilized 
community! Compassion springs up, as it were, by the side of 
every signal calamity, to soothe where it cannot heal. The 
seience which civilization produces is called forth in the service 
of the benevolence which it fosters. The education of Massiex 
is the boast of philosophy on the continent of Europe; and in 
the present Memoir, one of the wisest and most celebrated 
men of our own country deems it a worthy exercise of his 
powers to endeavour to obtain from the liberality of Govern- 
ment, through the interposition of a learned Society, the means 
of placing Mitchell in a situation where he may be observed and 
instructed at least, if not cured; so that the boundaries of 
knowledge may be enlarged by the same means which relieve 
the sufferings of an interesting individual, and lighten the bur- 
dens of a meritorious family. 








Art. XIII. Papers relating to the East-India Company's Char- 
ter, &c. viz. Copies of the Correspondence that has taken place 
between the President of the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, and the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company; together with the 
Minutes of the Court of Directors of the said Company, re- 
specting the Renewal of their Exclusive Privileges ; as laid be- 
Jore the Proprietors of Fast-India Stock, at their Generat 

‘ourt, on the 25th of March 1812. 


PT Bese papers, which have been printed for the use both of 
the Members of the Flouse of Commons, and of the Pro- 
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prictors of East-India stock, afford not only a view of the va- 
vious propositions brought forward by the Ministry, on the one 
hand, and the Court of Directors on the other, on the subject 
of the renewal of the Company’s charter, but also a condensed 
and authoritative statement of the arguments by which the Ho- 
nourable Company continue to plead for a renewal of the mo- 
nopoly. It is a publication, therefore, peculiarly adapted for 
suggesting those reflections which the existing state of the na- 
tional deliberations on the grand subject .of the government of 
India, and the trade with that country, appears to us at the 
present moment most particularly to demand. 

We have already mude several efforts to dispel some of the 
delusions which unfortunately overshadow this subject ; and 
to direct to it the salutary inquiries of independent men; who 
have hitherto (to use the language of a celebrated Committee 
of the House of Commons on this very subject) * been fa- 
* tigued into such a despair of ever obtaining a competent know- 
ledge of the transactions in India, that they are easily persuaded 
© to remand them back to that obscurity, mystery and intrigue, 
out of which they have never been forced upon public no- 
tice, but by the calamities arising from their extreme misma- 
nagement. ’ * But though we have good reason to think that 
we have not altegether laboured in vain, we are still more cer- 
tain that fresh «florts are required, not only to communicate 
the knowledge in which on this subject most men are so far 
in arrear, but to excite in regard to it any thing like the pro- 
per degree of interest and curiosity. It is far from being gene- 
rally understcod, what important interests of our own, and our 
posterity, are involved in the discussion. In the space to which 
we are now compelled to restrict ourselves, it is a very general 
view of the interests of the several parties concerned which it 
is possble for us to take. We shallendeavour, however, to trace 
the outline. ‘Lo fill it up, must be left to the capacity or de- 
mand of future occasions. 

There are three principal parties whose interests are involved 


e 
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* Ninth Report of the Select Committee 1783, drawn up by Mr 
Burke. ‘The Report continues, ‘ This mismanagement has itself (as 
your Committee conceive) in a great measure arisen from dark ca- 
bals, and secret suggestions of persons in power, without a regu- 
lar public inquiry into the good dr evil tendency of any measure, or 
into the merit or demerit of any person entrusted with the Compa- 
ny’s concerns.’ There have been various inquiries since the time 
of the above quoted Report ; but the question is, whether they have 
been so conducted as to throw light upon the subject, or, as far as 
possible, to keep it wrapt in pristine darkness, 
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in the questions of Indian trade and government. These are, 
the East-India Company; the British nation ; and the people 
of India. 

1. The relative magnitude and importance of these several 
interests and parties, is no mean part of the consideration, in 
any rational attempt to think wisely on this interesting subject: 
but fortunately, the difficulty ef weighing them in the balance 
is not extraordinary. ‘The first is, out of all comparison, the 
least to be regarded or attended to; and wherever an incom- 
patibility of interests occurs, the conclusion of all the disinte- 
rested men in the world must be, that it is the Company’s 
which ought to give way. Between the British nation and the 
people of India, the one greatly below 20,000,000 ; the other, 
it is said, not below 70,000,000 of souls; there may appear to 
be as little reason for hesitating. But, allowing a good deal for 
superior power and intelligence, and a great deal for selfish- 
ness, we shall not dispute our own title to the first place in our 
own consideration,—but content ourselves with merely express 
ing a hope, that it will be thought rather unreasonable to sa- 
crifice either the interests of the British nation, or those of 
70,000,000 of our subjects beyond the water, to the Last India 
Company. 

That distinguished Body will scarcely venture, we presume, 
to maintain, in direct terms, that they should be so sacrificed. 
But we are not a little alarmed at the tune in which their ad- 
vocates have begun to talk of their sights to the territory and 
the exclusive trade—rights which they rest upon the sovereign- 
ty which they allege they themselves have acquired from the 
native powers ; and with which, they more than insinuate, that 
the Legislature of Great Britain has no more business to inter- 
fere, than with the rights of any other sovereign. ‘The maniiest 
absurdities that are implied in this audacious doctrine, are such 
as to require no refutation. It is quite enough, and indeed 
too much, to reply in one word, that this pretended Sovereign 
—the Kast India Company—is itself a creature of the British 
Legislature,—created for a limited period,—and not only sub- 
ject, in all its proceedings, to the control of the supreme power 
from which it originates, but depending for its very existence 
upon its good pleasure. 

With regard to the Company, then, the first of the parties 
concerned,’ it is enough to say, that there can be no doubt that 
Parliament has a right to do what it pleases with the trade and 
the government of India as soon as the charter expires; and it 
seems equally manifest, that it is the interest of the Company to 
recognize that right. ‘The only grounds then upon which that 
Body can propose or suggest any thing as to these great ques- 
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tions of policy, must be, that what they propose is for the be- 
nefit of the nation at large: And this leads us at once to the 
consideration of the interests of this second party. 

2. ‘The Honourable Company then maintain, that it is for 
the interest of the nation that the territory and trade of In- 
dia should remain in their hands, and upon terms nearly the 
same as before. I.ct us hear their reasons. First of all, they 
have the old serviceable plea of their having been formerly 
thought competent to this great trust. The East India Com- 
pany have managed the territory and the trade in time past ; 
and therefore they ought to manage it in time to come. Ac- 
cording to this very convenient argument, any thing mischiev- 
ous needs only a beginning, to be entitled to endless duration. 
An abuse exists; therefore, it ought to continue to exist. An 
abuse has Jong existed ; it is still more entitled to perpetuity. 

Another plea equally familiar, and almost as commonly per- 
verted, is, that experience ought not to be sacrificed to specula- 
tion; the meaning of which is, that a narrow and partial expe- 
rience should always be preferred to a large and enlightened 
one; or rather, that experience of evéd should make all prudent 
people cling to it the closer,—and resist, with all their might, 
any speculation as to the means of its removal. 

The Company indeed seems aware, that these general max- 
ims can do them no service ;—and they come, at last, to the 
real merits of the case. And here they assert, first, that the 
opening of the trade would be attended with no advantage—be- 
cause it is a trade which admits not of any enlargement, either 
in the export or the import branch. 

‘That a trade between two vast portions of the globe, differ- 
ing widely in soil, climate, and productions, and accessible to 
one another by means of a moderate voyage, should at auy one 
moment be declared incapable of increase, must excite a gen- 
tle emotion of surprise, we imagine, in every man who is 
moderately acquainted with the natural priaciples of traffic,— 
with the physical qualities of the globe,—and the moral nature 
of man. What is the cause of trade ?—That one country is 
peculiarly adapted to the production of one set of commodities, 
2nd another of another; and that, by the mutual exchange of 
those commodities, the comforts and accommodations of all are 
multiplied and increased. Hardly any two regions can be con- 
ceived, in this respect, more adapted to one another, by diver- 
sity of soil and climate, than Lxurope and the countries washed 
by the seas included in the Company’s monopoly, embracing 
the principal shores both of Africa and Asia, 

The picture, however, which the Company now draws of this 
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vast traffic, affords an amusing contrast to the representations 
in which they used formerly to indulge. After exhausting for 
ages all the powers of their rhetoric, in conveying to us the 
most lofty ideas of its importance, they tell us, all of a sudden, 
that it is, and ever must be, quite insignificant. ‘The particu- 
lars and the causes of this opportune decay are equally curious 
and important. 

It seems the cottun manufactures of England now rival the 
piece-goods, as they are called, of India. ‘The necessity of the 
existing high duties on the latter, proves this statement to be 
fallacious. But the productive powers of the soil and trade of 
India are not limited to one sort of fabric; and fifty new arti- 
cles, we doubt not, could be produced, were the vivifying powers 
of individual enterprise, and of augmenting capital, to be al- 
lowed their free operation. Of this indeed we have a striking 
proof and example in the culture of indigo, now so important 
an article in the cargoes from India ; which is entirely the fruit 
of the intelligence, capital, and adventure of private merchants, 
under all the enormous disadvantages which the monopoly of 
the Company imposes upon them. The fact is, as may be 
proved undeniably by figures, that, under the cheap freight, 
the expedition and economy of private trade, all the more va- 
luable productions of the soz]—not to speak of the arts actual or 
possible of India—might be brought to Europe with a profit. 

But the war, it seems, operates to the diminution of the im- 
portations from India ; and oe in their letter to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, of 13th of January 1809, where 
they argue the question of the monopoly, among the causes 
which they assign for the insignificance of the trade, the Direc- 
tors add, that * the almost incessant wars which have prevailed 
* for the last sixteen years (wars still without any near pros- 
* pect of termination), have reduced the value of that trade to a 
* very low point.’ Now, upon this matter, we are happily re- 
lieved from the necessity of refuting the learned Directors, by 
finding that they have taken that trouble themselves. In their 
Third Report, dated 25th March 1802, the Special Committee 
of the Court of Directors give it as their * clear, unequivocal 
* conviction, that it will be impossible for the Legislature, by 
* any regulation whatever, to bring to the river Thames, iv 
time of peace, the same quantity (in bulk and value) of the 
produce aud manufacture of India, which has been brought 
here in time of war.’ ‘This, too, was no hasty opinion sug- 

ested by the convenience of the moment, but a doctrine fami- 
far to the Company in their moments of maturest deliberation. 
In the late Lord Melville’s famous letter, of 30th June 1801, 
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on the liquidation of the Company’s debts, he takes the diminu= 
tion of the Company’s sales, during a period of peace, as an 
expected result; and, instead of 7,400,0001., the amount of the 
sales of that year, ventures to estimate them, for a period of 
peace, at no more than 5,550,000/. With all this before them, 
Seacahaehs the Directors are bold enough to charge the war as a 
cause of their diminished sales. It is thus a cause of increase 
or a cause of diminution, just as it suits the requisite delusion 
of the moment. 

And why, in truth, should a war, which has continually in- 
creased our exports, (with the exception of one disastrous year 
of the Orders in Council), have diminished our power of ex- 
porting Indian goods alone? It is evident, to certainty, that 
it could have no such effect. It is evident that the contrary 
doctrine—the doctrine of Lord Melville and the Directors in 
1801 and 1802, is the true one; and that, in a war wherein 
we alone engross the supply of Europe, we may sell to Eu- 
rope more than during peace, when it may have an opportuni- 
ty of supplying itself. 

The grand push of the Directors, however, is reserved for the 
subject ‘of exportation to India. ‘They have long, indeed, de- 
clared, that the Company lost by their export trade; and cer- 
tainly, in their hands, the business of exportation has always 
been sufficiently expensive. But they now proceed to greater 
Jengths, and actually tell us, that it never can be any thing else 
than contemptible ; because, forsooth, the people of India, the 
people of Asia, will not purchase our goods. Now, this is in 
reality to tell us, that the resources and ingenuity of Europe 

can produce nothing, either useful or agreeable, to the people 
of Asia. That a great portion of the commodities which the 
people of Europe make for their own taste and accommodation, 
commodities to which the careless ignorance of a chartered 
Company has confined their exports, should not be adapted to 
the taste and accommodation of the people of Asia, we do not 
at all wonder. But it would, indeed, be a matter of astonish- 
ment, if the acuteness and ardour of private adventurers should 
not find means of producing commoditics to the taste of every 
people in the world who have enough t. give for them. 

But this the Company will tell us is theory; and nobody at 
all acquainted with the Hindu character’can be the dupe of it. 
To us it appears tu be confirmed by the experience of the whole 
world. But we have no objection to mect them on their own 
ground ; and are willing to rest this matter on authority which 
no person who has been in India wili dare to call in question. 
Mr Henry Colebrooke, the first ant scholar, and the best in- 
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formed man in Bengal, aided by some of his friends, produced 
in 1794 a very curious work at Calcutta, on the subject of the 
agriculture and commerce of that country. The work was not 
then sold, but circulated privately among friends. The part 
which relates to agriculture has since been published in England, 

and has been received with that favour, to which it is so well 
entitled by the important information it contains. Why the 
second part has not been published will perhaps sufficiently ap- 
pear, when we add, that it not only condemns the monopoly, 
but the government of the Company ; and strongly argues for 
depriving them of both. On the subject in question, this indis- 
putably well-informed and experienced author thus expresses 
himself. 

‘ It is averred’ (says he, p. 197, 198) ‘ that no greater vend can 
be found for the manufactures of Great Britain than the Company 
already supply ; that wrought metals would find no market; that 
the unwrought metals, and the woollens they now export, exceed 
the demand, and are sold at a loss. In support of these assertions 
it is argued, that the natives of India are restrained by religious pre- 
judices from the use of articles wrought by people of another per- 
suasion ; and that the climate of India, and the prejudices of its in- 
habitants, admit not the wear of woollens, the staple manufacture 
of Great Britain. Professing to combat no afgument we cannot 
confute, and not simply to deny, but refute every assertion we op- 
pose, we shall quote from the Hindus, That all things come undefiled 
from the shop ; or, in the words of Menu, The hand of an artist em- 
ployed in his art is always pure, so is every vendible commodity when 
exposed to sale. This is a practical maxim, which regulates the 
daily practice of the highest and lowest classes. It permits the use 
of any article purchased at a shop, without inquiry how wrought, 
or by whom handled. ‘To this may be added, the information fur- 
nished by learned pundits, to whom the prejudices ascribed to Hin- 
dus were stated. They quoted the maxim above mentiened ; they 
repeated others which inculcate the positive preference of woollen 
above every other fabric; and allow the purification of woollen 
actually defiled by a simple exposure to air, while water is required 
to purify other cloths. ‘The daily observation of every person resi- 
dent in India will come in aid of our argument, if further proof be 
thought requisite ; for numbers of Hindus may be seen in the rainy 
season, and in winter, walking the streets of C: ilcutta, wrapped in a 
piece of English broad cloth, to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather.’ ‘The author goes on to say, that the rainy season 
and winter of India afford real occasion for the use of woollens; and 
that ‘ the fabrics of Europe are always preferred, when the means 
of the wearer can reach the purchase.” He adds, that if the arti- 
cles were adapted, in the manufacture, to Indian use, and the price 
reduced, (as by the powers of the private dealer it would infallibly 
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be) ‘ the consumption would descend from the middle even to the 
more numerous classes.” With regard to other articles he observes, 
* It may suffice to say, that the natives of India do not want a taste 
for porcelain and other elegant wares; that they require vast quan- 
tities of metallic vessels, and of hardware; and that in proportion 
to their means they would gladly consume the product of many of 
the British arts. Considering the greatness of the population, and 
the disposition of the natives to use European manufactures, it cannot 
be doubted that @ great vend may actually be found for British ma- 
nufactures, if imported on reasonable charges; and the demand 
will increase with the restoration of wealth to these provinces.’ 
p- 202. 

We have given these extracts at length, because the book, 
which has never been published, is extremely scarce in Eng- 
land, and because the authority, which is very high, could not 
otherwise have been laid fully before the public. ‘There is great 
choice, however, of testimonies to the same purpose. 

Mr Bazett, a gentleman who had been engaged in one of the 
principal mercantile houses in Calcutta since the year 1788, was 
examined by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1809, and asked—‘ Are you of opinion, from your know- 
‘ ledge of the trade to and from India, that, if the restrictions 
© and inconveniences which you have stated were removed, the 
* trade either from India or from Europe would admit of consi- 
* derable extension ?—I am decidedly of. opinion, that were the 
* merchants residing in India allowed to export their goods on 
* the India-built bottoms, and to load those goods without the in- 
© terference of the Government there, that the trade of India 
* to this country would be very greatly extended.—Would the 
* trade from Europe to India, if the restrictions were removed, 
* admit of any extension ?—Certainly, of very great extension. 
© We should export largely, that the ships might not return 
* without cargo ; which exports would not take place under the 
* present system.’ * Mr Henry Fawcett, in like manner, who 
had been long resident at Bombay, both in the Company’s ser- 
vice and as a merchant, answered,—* that if European articles 
© could be afforded cheaper than at present, the exports might be 
“ increased.’ + But there is no need to multiply individual autho- 
rities; for the whole body of private merchants resident in India, who 
have the best opportunity and the deepest interest to make them- 
selves acquainted with the state of the case, afford the most sa- 
tisfactory of all authorities, by the eagerness with which they 


* Supplement to the Fourth Report on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, p. 86, 87. 
- Ibid. p- 95. 
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crave to be admitted to the trade, free from the burthens and re- 
strictions of the Company. 

‘The Company, however, hold out their own experience. J}, 
they cry, have never been able to increase our exports. We have 
always lost by our attempts to extend them.— We verily believe 
them: And had the Company possessed the monopoly of the trade 
to North America, to which, under the system of freedom, we 
exported !2,000,000/. annually, we have no doubt that they would 
have had the same disastrous experience to plead. Under their 
management, the goods would necessarily have been offered at 
such a price, that beyond a mere pittance it would have been un- 
profitable to sell them. 

‘The Company say that the smallness of the exports which have 
been sent in their ships by private merchants, under the per- 
missory regulations of 179%,-!s a proof that this branch of bu- 
siness is incapable of extension. To us, however, it appears 
clear, on the other hand, that the fact of the private merchants 
having found it for their interest to send anv goods to India by 
such a channel, is the strongest proof that it would be their in- 
terest to send immense quantities if any other channel could be 
opened. 

We shall confine ourselves to the illustration of a single cir- 
cumstance. ‘The Company are bound by the Act of Parliament 
which granted the last extension of the monopoly, to furnisit 
$000 tons of shipping annually to the private merchants. ‘The 
rate of freight which they are accustomed to charge on their ex- 
tra ships, is, as stated in their Memoir of April 1806, 5/, outward 
and 15/. homeward in time of peace; 7/. 10s, outward and ¥2/. 10s. 
homeward in time of war, ‘This, however, is by no means uni- 
form. A sufficient number of ships called extra ships is sometirn es 
not provided. The merchants arethen obliged to take their freight 
on board the ships called regular ; and for them a much higher 
rate is demanded. Mr Innes, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee, stated—‘ that for the outward voyage, 1807-8, the 
‘ private traders paid to the Company sé. 10s. per ton; that the 
* yate homeward for 1805-6, when no extra ships were provided, 
‘was 44/. per ton; that so high a freight as 52. has been" 
‘ charged ; that even on the extra ships in 1809, 9/. was charged 
* on the voyage outward, and 22/. 14s. on the voyage home. — 
Even at these rates it is remarkable that the Company complsin 
that they are losers; and that the freight both on the regular 
and extra ships costs them dearer than they charge. 

The question is, How far these enormous costs are neces- 
sary 3 OF whether, if the trade were thrown open, a great part 
of them might not be spared? Upon this subject we shal) pro- 

Vol. XX. NO. 40. hh 
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duce, from the unpublished work of Mr Colebrooke already 
quoted, a passage, by which a great deal of light is thrown 
upon the subject. 

‘ The expenses’ (says this sensible and well-informed writer, 
p- 262) * attendant on a private ship to this cquntry, under the em. 
barrassment of foreign colours and a contraband commerce, which 
obliges the adventurer to purchase his security by lucrative wages, 
and a submission to every act of rapacity in his agents, are multi. 
plied beyond all conception ; and cannot be adduced in proof of the 
real charge of navigation between India and Europe. To form a 
fair and true estimate of what would be the rate of freight were 
the trade thrown open, we ought to inquire what is the price of ton. 
nage out of Great Britain for ships employed in other trades, when 
the outfit is equal to an Indian voyage. We shall by doing this 
find, that the freight of a West-Indiaman homeward bound (that 
outward being little or nothing) does not exceed 3s. Gd. per cwt., 
or 3/. 10s. per ton, payable on delivery, and upon articles of great 
bulk and unprofitable stowage; although she only performs, in ge- 
neral, one voyage in twelve months. At the beginning of last war, 
Government hired transports to go to America, and remain there 
on an enemy’s coast, at 9s. Gd. per ton per month, or “5/. 14s. per 
annum, carpenters’ tonnage ; which is not more than two-thirds of 
what a merchant ship will really carry or stow. The outfit and e- 
quipment of a transport to America, and the expense of navigating 
her there, are full as much as what it would cost to navigate a 
ship to and from India, allowing an equal space of time to each.” 
Say, then, that the Indian voyage will take twelve months, in which 
period I know it can be performed ; or-five months out, and five 
months home, and two months to deliver and receive the cargo ;* 
and allow the ship the same hire, in time of peace, which Govern- 
ment paid to transports in time of war: a merchant ship measuring 
$00 tons will carry 450 tons, many of them a greater proportion ; 
of course, we have the neat tonnage at 6s. 4d. per ton per month, 
or 3/,.16s. per annum. Admit even that the voyage will require 

ighteen months, the freight only amounts to 5/. 14s. 6d. An al- 
id ince, therefore, of 6/. per ton for the voyage, or 3/. out, and $/. 
home, must be considered ample. The highest freight ever paid 
by Government, was 15s. per ton per mensem to the Atlantic trans- 
port to Botany-Bay, coppered, and tu be maintained in the Pacific 
Ocean, or Indian seas, by the owners, for an indefinite period : con- 


‘ The voyage from America to Calcutta is frequently performed 
in less than four months. In the last season, several American 
ships disposed of their imports, purchased their cargo for exporta- 
tion, and ieft the port within twenty-five, and some within twenty 
days from the date of their arrival.’ Letter from the Governor: 
General (Lord Wellesley) to the Court of Directors, 30th Decem- 
ber 1800. 
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sequently, the expense of outfit far exceeded what it would have 
been for a definite voyage. The ship was taken for 500 tons, and 
her burden was 750: the real price, then, per ton, was 10s. per 
mensem. A voyage home would be four months; but allowing 
six, and as much for the voyage out, or twelve for both, including 
the stay in port, the freight is 3/. outward, and the same homeward. 
If Government can hire tonnage at this rates" what prevents indivi- 
duals supplying themselves at the same rate ?” 

We consider this as a very instructive passage. What dif- 
ference may have taken place, in the rates in question, since 
the time it was written, we have not at hand the means of a- 
scertaining ; nor is it of much importance. The principles of 
an accurate calculation are here unfolded ; and the merchants 
concerned well know what is the rate of freight in West India- 
men and Government transports. We should be much sur- 
prised, according to these data, if the freight of a ship to In- 
dia should he found to exceed 10/. per ton, or 5l. out and 5/. 
home ; which is less than one-third of the expense on the Com- 
pany’s extra ships ; and not more than one-szath of the expense 
on their regular ships. 

Let us now see how this affects the price of commodities. 
Let us suppose, at an average, that commodities are worth 50/. 
per ton, which for bulky commodities is a great deal too much, 
(sugar is worth from 30/. to 40/.); 5/. per ton is then exactly 
10 per cent; 102. per ton is 20 pen cent.; 15/7. per ton is 30 
per cent.; 20/. per ton is 40 per cent; 30/. per ton is 60 per 
cent. ; 40/. per ton is 80 per cent. ; 50/. per ton is 100 per cent. ; 
and 60/. per ton, which the Company’s regular ships are said 
to cost the Company, is 120 per cent. ‘The Company’s freight, 
at this rate, without including the other numerous causes of 
extraordinary expense, is sufficient of itself to double the price 
at which goods might be sold, if transported from the ene coun- 
try to the other by private merchants. Take this as a sample;— 
and say, whether, under such a management, the Company’s 
want of profit on the export or import trade with India, is a 
proof of the impossibility of carrying it on with advantage. 

We hear it predicted, however, from various quarters, that 
the expectations of the merchants, upon the opening of this 
trade, are likely to be extravagant, and to lead them into spe- 
culations which will be attended with misery and ruin; and we 
should not be much surprised to find considerable use made of 
this topic in the debates that are about to take place on the re- 
newal of the charter. It would be strange, however, if intelli- 
gent individuals, who have dedicated their whole lives to the 
study and the practice of trade, should not understand their 
own interest almost as well ne meddling and speculative po- 
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liticians who are so ready to take care of them. But the mer- 
chants, we are told, did actually involve themselves in calami- 
ties by the extravagance of their speculations to South America. 
We believe the fact to be so:—But, in the first place, the poli- 
ticians were, in that case, the great instigators of those fatal 
speculations ; and, in the next place, we think that disaster 
affords the strongest of all possible securities, that the parties 
concerned will be sufficiently on their guard against a similat 
mistake on aii immediately succeeding occasion. These inge- 
nious politicians, however, appear to imagine, that mérchants 
are like governments ;—that they go on, from occasion to occa- 
sion, repeating eternally their own bluriders, without profiting 
in the smallest degree by experience. Because in a season of 
unexampled stagnation, when every warehouse was surcharged 
with perishable and unsaleable commodities, distress urged a 
portion of.the merchants to hurry somewhat too eagerly to a 
new and extraordinary market, must we of necessity suppose, 
that they will exhibit a similar folly upon the late and gradual 
opening of a trade which has Jong been the object of their 
study and actual observation? If so, Iet our wise politicians 
give them warning and instruction; but for God’s sake; let the 
Legislature leave them perfect freedom to act as their own in« 
terests and experience may direct. When a body of men pay 
for their folly all out of their own pockets, we need not fear 
that it will be a folly of very long diiration. 

But when the abies Company, and their Court of Di- 
rectors, despair of being able to persuade us that the shores of 
Africa and Asia afford no scope for commerce, they still hope 
to deter us from laying open the trade by a new and more for- 
_midable danger. The frequent insercourse of Europeans with 
the people of India would be attended, they say, with fatal con- 
sequences. It would be sure to disgust them with us, and make 
them revolt. It would also fill India with Europeans, who 
would soon become snfficiently strong to throw off their alle- 
ftidnce to the mother country: 

Now we must observe, in the first plave, that these two alarm- 
ing results; which the Company predict both together, and with 
equal certainty, are opposite to, and absolutely inconsistent with 
one another. If the people of India, by the nearer contact of 
Europeans, would be irritated into gencral revolt, the Euro- 
peans could never be strong enough to wish to deprive them- 
selves of the protection of the mother country. And if the Eu- 
ropeans should become strong enough to set at defiance the mo- 
ther couritry, the natives must, of necessity, be far from a dis- 
position to revolt. 

We have observed, however, that there is no prejudice of the 
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Company and their agents which the people of this country are 
more ready to adopt, than this of the tendency to revolt which 
is likely to be created among the Indians, by the frequent in- 
tercourse of Englishmen. Yet no opinion ever was founded 
upon slighter or more improbable grounds. It is a conclusion, 
indeed, which appears to us to be drawn in direct contradiction 
to experience. ‘There is not a single fact in the history of India 
to afford it support; and the whole current of the history is 
against it. 

Why is it not remembered, that the Indians are not now, for 
the first time, made acquainted with strangers? Have they not 
been subject to the intercourse of Mahomedans, a coarse, in- 
tolerant, and oppressive people, for many centuries? And not 
a single instance can be produced of a revolt of the Hindu 
people, against the Mahomedan. Whatever revolts, whatever 
wars, have taken place, have been the work of princes and chiefs 
for their own ambitious purposes; never of the people, from 
national or religious antipathies. 

Aware that the Mahomedan histery is an answer in point, 
and a complete one, to the pretence of danger from an increased 
intercourse with Europeans, the adherents of the prejudice try 
to elude the argument by alleging the numbers of the Mahome- 
dans. But we really do not think their logic much better, on 
this occasion, than on that ef the dangers of revolt and coloni- 
zation. ‘The Hindus submitted to the Mahomedans because 
they were many; they submit to the English, because they are 
few. ‘They dared not to revolt against the Mahomedans, be- 
cause they were numerous; bat if the English become nume- 
rous, that is the very cause to make them revolt! If we come, 
however, to the matter of fact, we shall find, that a body of 500 
Europeans not only seems, but really is, more powerful by far 
than many thousand Mahomedans. ‘The battle af Plassy, which 
decided the fate of India, was gained by 900 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepoys, at that time most impeytectly disciplined, against 
an army of more than 60,000 men. It is also to be remember- 
ed, that though in the course of ages the Mahometlans became 
numerous in one part of India, they were not numerous at first; 
and in Deccan, the Mahomedan kingdoms ef Beejapore and Gol- 
conda were fgunded and maintained by a handtul of men; nor 
was it till the time of Aurungzebe that any considerable number 
af Mahomedans were introduced into that region of India, where 
even now they are in no great abundance. 

But it is idle talking, when the question is decided by indis- 
putable experiment. We are well acquainted with the condi- 
won of the natiyes in the Black towns of Cuddalore, Madras, 
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and Calcutta, who are subject to a daily and extensive inter- 
course with Europeans of all descriptions. But did any one 
ever perceive, that the antipathies to Europeans, and the dis- 
position to revolt, of this portion of the Indian people, were 
greater than those of the rest of their countrymen? The very 
reverse is the fact. It will be said, indeed, that these towns are 
under the immediate eye of government, where such evils are less 
likely to spring up. Allowing this to be true, tendencies might 
still be perceived. But these are notor iously ‘all of an opposite 
description. With regard to the eye of government, indeed, a 
government is good in proportion only as its eye is everywhere, 
to protect the innocent, and repress the bad. © Afford but such 
regulations as to secure the natives against the injustice of Eu- 
ropeans, to which a skilful administration of law is all that is 
required, and they will bless the presence of the strangers. But 
as governments are generally constituted, experience certainly 
does not prove, that the seat of the ruler is the place deast expos- 
ed to disaffection and disturbance. 

But Englishmen of bad characters, it is insinuated, would in- 
trude themselves into India, and alienate the affections of the 
natives by the fraud and violence of their proceedings. We 
cannot, however, persuade ourselves, that it is likely that Eng- 
lishmen without power, superintended and watched by law and 
government, should be more offensive in their dealings tha: 
those agents now spread all over the country, who are at onee 
both law and government in their own persons. Read but the 
accounts rendered by Sir Philip Francis, by the Select Com- 
mittee in 1783, and by other authoritie s, of the modes of proce- 
dure pursued by the Company’ s agents in the Pergunnahs, and 
the Aurungs toward the natives at the plough, at the looms, and 
the salt-works ; and then say, if you can, whether the modes 
of buying and selling, by private individuals, under any thing 
like a tolerable administration of justice, will make a people who 
submitted passively to the one sort of treatment revolt under the 
other. 

If the Indians are, as they easily may be, protected from the 

wiolence of Europeans, they, may with all safe ity be left to them- 
selves, as to the matter of fraud. In that point, indeed, it will 
rather be necessary to protect the Europeans from them. In all 
other respects, it is only by indecency that Europeans can be 
supposed to give offence. © With regard to sexual indecency, 
the most corrupt of Europeans are patterns of modesty compar- 
ed with the Indians themselves. And as to intoxication, though 
as effected by liquor, it is not very familiar to them, it is per- 
fectly so, in a shape altogether as disgusting, effected by opium 
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or bang. Besides, there is no other place where the natives are 
likely to see intoxication se much as among the soldiers and 
sailors at Fort St David, Madras, and Calcutta, where it cer- 
tainly has not inspired any tendency to revolt. 

It is alleged, however, that their mere familiarity with the 
countenances and persons of Europeans, will destroy that ad- 
miration of them, on which it is pretended that the obedience 
of the Indians depends. We are told at one time, that, the 
Hindus are a highly civilized and intelligent people: at another, 
we are desired to believe, that they are so very stupid as to be 
governed permanently by the most debasing illusions. ‘They 
must indeed be far under the common standard “of human na- 
ture to be guided as this argument supposes. ‘The superstitious 
veneration towards a whole people, which sometimes produces 
great effects among a barbarous race, is never of long duration. 
In fact, it never had any existence among the Hindus, who 
reckon themselves the foremost people in the world. Their 
obedience proceeds from no such superstitious terror ; but,from 
their real and substantial experience of our superior military 
force; and from their habits of submitting, with perfect passive- 
ness, to any hands whatsoever in which the military power is 
placed. ‘To this character of theirs, through all ages, there is 
not a single exception. From the combinations of the princes 
and chiels of the country, we may have more or less to fear, 
according to the skill of our adininistration. From the people, 
considered as people, we shall never have any thing to fear, 
till a total change is effected in their character and circum- 
stances, 

On the supposed danger of colonization, as leading to a rup- 
ture between the colonists dnd the mother country, we shall say 
but little at present; because we have treated tl:is objection to 
freedom at considerable length on former occasions ; and we are 
happy to perceive that it is a prejudice which has now lost much 
of its force. As we have observed, however, that in this whole 
question of the monopoly, great stress is laid upon authority— 
upon the opinions of persons of eminence who have been upon 
the spot—we shall produce evidence of this sort which it will 
not be very easy for those who depend upon authority, to re- 
Sist. 

Mr Hastings, in his Review of the Present State of Bengal, 
says— 

* Although we have so long been in possession of the sovereignty 
of Bengal, yet we have not been able so far to change our ideas 
with our situation, as to quit the eontracted views of monopolists. 
[lence it is, that in all the correspondence of the Board of Trade, 
we find constant complaints of private merchants making advances 
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to the Company’s weavers—of their giving greater prices than have 
hitherto been given by the Company, &c.......Let all this be. It is 
of less consequence that the investment slrould be procured cheap, 
than that the commerce of the country should flourish ; and I insist 
upon it, as a fixed and incontrovertible principle, that commeree can 
0 Ny, Howrish when it ts equal and free.’ p. 142. 

‘Mr Boughton Rouse, in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1783, * said— 

* It had long been his opinion, and one which actuated his public 
conduct when chief of the Dacca province, to oppose the Company’s 
claim of preemption, and thereby render the trade completely free 
and oven: and he thought that the mast likely mode of recovering 
a valuable trade which had very much declined, ’ 

The same gentleman, in a letter of his to General Clavering, 
in September. 1776, adduced iu evidence by the same Comuuit- 
tee, + says— 

‘ IT centess I am a hearty advocate for unrestrained freedom of 
trade ; but it might be unsafe to establish it in its fullest extent, un- 
til the effects of arbitrary and crroneous principles are in some de- 
gree removed: so that some measures I might now propose for tem- 
porary convenience would not be perfectly consistent with that ex- 
tensive freedom I would desire to establish, and which, I am confi- 
dent, will be the more established and maintained, in proportion as 
the British administration in India shall become more liberal and en- 
lightened. ” ' 

We have met with nothing more instructive, on the whole of 
this subject, than a passage in’ the Ninth Report of the Select 
Committee of 1783. Among the various monopolies which the 
Company created in the internal trade of Ber gal, that of Opium, 
granted to some of théir servants, was one. ‘Tt i is curious to re- 
mark, that arguments were adduced in its defence as exactly as 
possible the same with those which aye so pertinaciously brought 
forward in defence of the exclusive privileg aes of the Company. 
Let us see how the Committee dispose of them. 

The policy * (says the Report, p. $5) ‘ was justified on the usutil 
er. on whicts monopolies are supported, and on some peculiar 
to the commodity, to the nature of the trade, and to the state of 
the country :—The security against adulteration—the prevention of 
the excessive home-covsumption of a pernicious drug—the stopping 
an excessive competition, which, by an over-proportioncd supply, 
would at length destroy the market abroad—the inability of the 
cultivator to proceed in an expensive and precarious culture, without 
a lerge advance of capital—and, lastly, the incapacity of private 
merchants to supply that capital on the feeble security of wretched 


* Sixth Report, p. 20. 
Ninth Report, Appendix, No, 50. 
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farmers. These were the principal topics on which the monopoly 
was supported. The last topic leads to a serious consideration on the 
state of the country: For, in pushing it, the gentlemen argued, that 
in case such private merchants should ‘advance the necessary capital, 
the lower cultivators would get money in abundance. Admitting this 
fact, it seems to be a part of the policy of this monopaly, to prevent 
the cultivator from obtaining the natural fruits of his labour. Deal- 
ing with a private merchant, he could not get money in abundance, 
unless his commodity would produce an abundant profit. Further 
reasons, relative to the peace and good order of the province, were 
assigned for thus preventing the course of trade from the equitable 
distribution of the advantages of the produce, in which the first, 
the poorest, and the most laborious producer ought to have his just 
share. ‘The cultivators (they add) would squander part of the mo- 
ney, and not be able to complete ‘their engagements to the full ;— 
lawsuits and even battles would ensue between the factors contend- 
ing for a deficient produce ;—and the farmers would discourage the 
culture of an object which brought so much disturbance into their 
districts. ‘This competition, the operation of which they endeavour 
to prevent, is the natural corrective of the abuse, and the best re- 
medy which could be applied to the disorder, even supposing its 
probable existence. Upon whatever reasons ar pretences the mono- 
poly of opium was supported, the real motive appears to be—the 
profit of those who were in hopes to be concerned in it. As these 
profits promise «l to be very considerable, at length it engaged the 
attention of the C ompany ; and, after many dikeubalane aad various 
plans of “applies ution, it was-at length taken for their benefit.. In the 
year 1773, it had been taken out of the hands of the Council of 
Patna, and leased to two of the natives: but for a year only. ‘The 
proceedings on this contract demonstrated the futility of all the 
principles on which the monopoly was founded. The Councik, ag a 
part of their plan, were obliged, by heavy duties, ard by a limita- 
tion of the right of emption of foreign spiceries to the contractors 
for the home produce, to check the influx of that commodity from the 
territories of the Nabob of Oude and the Rajah of Benares. In those 
countries na monopoly existed ; and yet, there, the commodity was 
of such a quality, and so abundant, as to bear the duty,—and, even 
with the duty, in some degree to rival the monopolist even in his own 
market. ‘There was no complaint, in these countries, of want of ad- 
yances to cultivators, or of lawsuits and tumults among the factors ; 
nor was there any appearance of the multitude of other evils, which 
had been so much dreaded from the vivacity of competition, ’ 

In the unpublished work of Mr Colebrooke, which we have 
already quoted, it is said, 

* The facts, adduced in the course of the preceding observations, 
sufficiently establish, that the wyfettered enterprise of individuals 
world , vive a great impulse to the tadustry of Bengal, for produc tions 
qu demand in Lurope: that, through the mediym of private trade, 
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Great Britain would become the depot for the supply of Europe with 
Indian productions ; not only for the commerce now conducted up- 
on British capital under foreign flags, but for a considerable portion 
of the supply which foreign nations now draw through their own 
direct commerce with India; and also for the supply of many pro- 
ductions which European nations now draw from other countries, 
and which might be furnished by British India. Great Britain be- 
coming the channel for the returns in money and commodities with 
which foreign nations must purchase Indian commodities, would reap 
commercial profit, and increase her own navigation. She would 
also find a new vent for her own manufactures ; and British India, 
exporting more to Europe, and receiving greater returns, would feel 
less sensibly the drain of an annual tribute.’ p. 217. 

Mr Francis (now Sir Philip) in the last paragraph of his 
Plan for the Settlement of the Revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, says, 

* If the subject of the Inland trade of Bengal should, at any time 
hereafter, come again under the consideration of the Legislature, 
the question, Whether the restrictions now imposed on his Majesty’s 
European subjects, not employed in the collections or in offices of 
authority, are necessary to be continued? will, I think, deserve 
their serious attention. At a time when the Company’s servants 
claimed exemptions from the duties paid by the natives,—when the 
operation of the Dustuck manifestly tended to engrossing the whole 
trade of the country, or while one of the bad effects of such claims 
was to involve us in disputes with the Country government, the pro- 
hibitions now imposed by law would have been highly necessary. 
At present, I apprehend, they cease to be so,—because all distinctions 
of that kind are laid aside ; and, ceteris paribus, the native must al- 
ways have a great natural advantage over the European in conduct- 
ing any branch of the inland trade. In general, prohibitions or re- 
strictions are destructive to commerce. In this particular case, they 
are not only less necessary than heretofore, but perhaps do not en- 
tirely produce their intended effect. ’ 

By all those by whom freedom of trade in India is reeommend- 
ed, the futility of the pleas by which the Company uphold the po- 
licy of restriction is recognized. Mr Hastings, therefore, and 
Messrs Rouse and Colebrooke, and the Select Committee, and 
Sir Philip Francis, concur in declaring their conviction, that 
from the pretended colonization, or from the increase of Euro- 
pean intercourse with the Indians, no danger is to be feared. 
Mr Hastings actually recommended colonization, by permitting 
Englishmen to become purchasers of land; Mr Colebrooke ar- 
gues strongly in its favour; and Marquis Wellesley treats as 
altogether visionary the apprehension of danger from the inter- 
course of Europeans. *—But we must come abruptly to a close, 
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leaving the interests of the third party, the poor natives, as 
they have in general been left by our betters—to another op- 
portunity. 

Before concluding, however, there is one remark which we 
must offer, because it may be of practical and immediate uti- 
lity. If the Legislature, as there is now happily some appear- 
ance should so far comply with the principles of an enlighten- 
ed age, as to put an end to this relict of a semi-barbarous one— 
the monopoly of the Company ; let them not imagine they have 
done all that is necessary. If things are still left upon such a 
foundation, that it shall be the interest of the Company to dis- 
courage, and throw impediments in, the way of the private mer- 
chant in his dealings with the natives, easy will it be for them to 
render his trade an unprofitable one. ‘They are the sovereigns, 
and the despotic sovereigns ; and for the collection of their re- 
venues, and investment, their agents are spread through the 
country, and mixed with the natives, in a way of which per- 
sons acquainted with European governments alone can hardly. 
form a conception. ‘Throughout Asia, and above all parts of 
Asia, in Hindostan, the weak are devoted to the will of the 
strong, to a degree of which Europe yields no example, Let 
the natives but understand that they may ingratiate themselves 
with their masters by supplying badly, or by defranding and dis- 
appointing the private dealer, and they will speedily render his 
business a troublesome one. By the most oblique, as well as 
by direct means, the agents of the Company may deter as many 
of the natives as they please from having dealings with their 
rivals, or render necessary those expensive “arts of concealment 
which will devour the natural profits of the trade. We shall 
produce a few testimonies to their powers and _ inclinations, 
which will speak more forcibly than any general description of 
ours. 

* In 1768,” says the Select Committee, * * the Company gave to 
the Presidency of Madras the following memorable instruction, 
strongly declaratory of their general system of policy—“ We shall 
depend upon your prudence (say they) to discourage foreigners ;- 
and, being intent, as you have been repeatedly acquainted, on 
bringing home as great a part of the revenues as possible in your 
manufactures, the outbidding them in those parts where they inter- 
fere with you, would certainly prove an effectual step for answering 
that end. We therefore recommend it to you to offer suc!: increase 
of price as you shall deem may be consistently given; that, by 
beating them out of the market, the quantities by you to be proa- 
vided any be propertionally en! larged And if you take this me- 


* Report if supra, p. 99, 
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thod, it is to be so cautiously practised, as note_enhance the prices 
in the places immediately under your control. On this subject, Wg 
must not omit the approval of your prohibiting the weavers of Cud- 

dalore from making up any cloth of the same assortments that are 
provided for us; and if such prohibition is not’ now, it should by all 
means be in future made general, and strictly maintained.” * 

In the Letter of Mr Boughton Rouse, which we have already 
quoted, he states, 

* The European merchants complain against undue influence of 
the Company’s commercial agents, in preventing the free purchase 
of those goods even, which the Company never takes. ’ + 

‘The Committee say, ¢ 

* General Clavering, who most severely censured monopoly in 
general, thought that this monopoly (that of opium) ought to be 
retained ; but for a reason which shows his opinion of the = wretched 
state of the country: for he supposed it impossible, with the power 
and influence which must attend British subjects [meaning the Com- 
pany’s servants, the agents af the sovereignty } that monopoly could 
be avoided’ for, in other words, freedom be enjoyed). 

The Committee say again, | 

* The great and valuable articles of the Company's investment 
drawn from the articles of internal trade, are raw silk and various 
descriptions of piece-goods, made of silk and cotton. These articles 
are not under any for mal mqnopoly ; nor does the Company at pre- 
sent exercise a declared right of preemption with regard to them, 
But it dees not appear that the trade in these particulars is or can 
be perfectly free.’ 

In another place they say, 

« It does by no means satisfactorily appear to your Committee, that 
the JSreedom held out by the Company’s various orders has been ever fully 
enjoyed.” § 

In fact, it must be evident to the most ordinary powers of 
reflection, that so long as the Company trade themselves, it must 
be their interest to discourage all other traders; that where it 
is the interest of the sovereign, and of a despotic sovereign ;— 
especially such a despotic sovereign as the sovereign of Tndia, 
to discourage traders, he cannot be without the power; and 
when intercst and power operate as causes, the effects cannot be 
very doubrful. ‘This is an evil of great magnitude. We sce no 
remedy for it, but one; and that is, that the Company should 
altogether cease to be traders, and content themselves with the 
revenues. ‘This would every way be a great improvement. In- 
stead of an interest in discouraging trade, which must ever re- 





* Ib. Appendix, 3. General Letter, 25th March 1768. 
+ Ninth Report, wf supra, Appendix, No. 50. ¢ Ib. p. 36 
# Ib. p. 25. § Ib. p. 3d. 
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tain it in a depressed and wretched condition, they would then 
have a very unambiguous interest in promoting it to the utmost 
whence the country would be improved, and their revenues aug- 
mented. Having more time for the business of government, 
and that no longer comiplicated with the details of a multifarious 
trade, they would govern better; the prospect of trade would 
augment the happiness of the poor natives; and all the parties 
concerned would be gainets. 

As the Company now declare that the trade is of little or no 
importance,—or rather indeed that it is a losing concern ; no 
good reason can be conceived why they should object to so 
beneficial an arrangement. Some of the most intelligent of their 
Indian servants have in fact declared, 

‘ That they should, (understanding even their own interests, inde- 
pendent of the dictates of justice and the claims of humanity) rest 
satisfied with the surplus revenues of Bengal, and drop every doubt- 
ful advantage of monopoly, which must lessen the sources from 
whence the revenue is howe :—that the fate of the Dutch settle- 
ments is a striking and melancholy instance of the baneful conse- 
quences which follow the acquisition of territorial possessions, when 
the governing principle vests the commerce of the country in the 
hands which exercise paramount sway.’ * 


Though this article has now swelled to a size, to which we can 
afford to add no more, yet we have been able to illustrate but 
few of the important questions which now press for considera- 
tion. Of these, the following may be taken as a specimen. 

1. Ought the Legislature, when it takes the exclusive ‘Trade out 
of the hands of the Company, to take the Government of the 
country at the same time ? 

2. Ought the British nation to be burthened with the debts 
of the Company, when their charter of exclusive privileges is 
deemed unfit to be renewed ? 

3. Whether the expense of wars kindled in India, from 
causes which arose in Lurope, should be delrayed by European 
funds? 

4, Whether the Indian army should be transferred to the 
King? 

5. Whether the trade should be confined to the port of Lon- 
don ? 

6. Whether there is, or ever has been, or is ever likely to 
be, any surplus revenue in India ? 

7. Whether the East India Company should be allowed to 
pay themselves 104 per cent. per annum upon their capital stock, 





* The unpublished Work. of Colcbrooke, which we have already 


quoted, pp. L70—-172. 
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when their annual receipts are less than their annual disburse- 
ments, and when they can only give to themselves this 10} per 
cent. by borrowing money, and adding to their debts ? 

8. And last, not least, What is the state of the people in 
India,—happy or miserable, —under the Company’s government, 
and of what improvements is that government susceptible ? 


The Legislature must enter upon the consideration of Indian 
affairs during the next Session of Parliament. But sure we are, 
that in one Session it will not become ripe for a decision. We 
are now come to that state, with regard to Indian policy, that a 
thorough investigation is not merely expedient ;—it is sbeckately 
necessary. In former days it used to be deemed requisite to 
institute a complete inquiry into the state and management of 
the great Indian interest, both at home and abroad, at every 
great decision upon the Company’s affairs. We have the result 
of two grand investigations of this sort, one in 1772, another 
in 1782. Up to the last of these periods, the nation resounded 
with complaints of our Indian government, and of the enor- 
mous oppression which it exercised over the natives. In 1782, 
both parties in parliament agreed in reprobating that govern- 
ment with every term of condemnation and abhorrence. Since 
that tine, however, we have heard little else than descants in its 
praise ; and, though it must be owned that they have been deliv- 
ered in circumstances somewhat suspicious, this at least may with 
confidence be said, that no inquiry has been instituted to sift them. 
Shortly a‘ter 1782, the scheme of Mr Pitt was realized, and the 
state of India was screened from investigation by the ascendan- 
cy of his power; by the interest of the extraordinary scenes 
which were passing in Europe ; by boasting representations of 
prosperity, which the result of 30 years has now proved to be 
totally delusive ; and by the perfect subordination at last esta- 
blished among the different departments of the government in 
India. ‘ No dispute,’ said Burke significantly,* ‘ arises a- 
« mongst the English subjects, which does not divulge the mis- 
‘ ery of the natives: But when the former are in harmony, all 
¢ is well with the latter.’ No inquiry, during so long a period, 
having taken place into the state and condition of the 60 mil- 
lions of souls who are said to be our subjects in India, we hope 
it will not be deemed too much to institute another solemn in- 
vestigation, before a new decision is passed upon their fate. 
Intimations are not wanting, that the country continues poor 
and exhausted. The condition of the revenue, and still more 


- 


* Ninth Report, ut supra, p. 36. 
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‘of the trade, speaks to the same conclusions; and the work of 
Mr Colebrooke, in 1794, expressly says, ‘ Bengal is actually 
exhausted ; the fact is admitted by the first authorities ; and 


* 

* our speculations have led us to the same inference. ’—‘ In- 
‘ formed and convinced, by close inspection, that the welfare of 
‘ our Indian ‘subjects has not been sufficiently consulted, we 
* cannot be altogether silent. ’—‘ When we notice that Bengal, 
* lately the wealthiest country in the world, has been rapidly 
‘ impoverished, and is now beggared, a retlection forces itself 
* on the mind, that the management of this acquisition has 
* been essentially defective ; aan it has been radically bad.’ 
pp- 218, 224, 223. 

We shall conclude, then, with humbly suggesting, that 2 
committee be formed, composed of the most competent men in 
parliament ;—that the whole system of Indian policy be submit- 
ted to their consideration ;—that it be imperative upon the mem- 
bers, as in the case of election committees, to attend ;—that they 
have adequate powers to make forthcoming all species of evi- 
dence ;—and be ordered to publish short reports, which people 
will read, at short intervals. By such means, and we apprehend 
by such alone, the subject will be thoroughly and generally un- 
derstood ; and, in the. course of two years, we may hope to 
have information enough to come to some rational conclusions 
upon this most important matter of state. 
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AGRICULTURE, 
Hortus Siccus Gramineus; or, a Collection of Dried Specimens 
of British Grasses, with Botanical Illustrations. By William Salis- 
bury. Folio. 37. 3s. 

A practical Treatise on the Parturition of the Cow, and on the 
Diseases of Neat Cattle in general. By J. Skellet. Royal 8vo. , 
21s. 

Observations on the Influence of Soil and Climate upon Wool; 
from which is deduced a certain and easy Method of improving the 
Quality of English Clothing Wool, and Preserving tlie Health of 
Sheep. 8vo. 7s 

An Essay on the Utility of Soap-Ashes as a Mamntire. 18, 

Further Observations on the present State of Agriculture in the 
Southern Parts of Ireland, &c. By R. Trimmer. 4s. 

A General View of the Agriculture of Caithness. By J. Hender- 
son. 8vo. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, a periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, (Published Quarterly.) No. LI. 
Which completes the Thirteenth Volume. $s: 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 6f Lord Chancellor So- 
mers, including Remarks on the Public Affairs in which he was en- 
gaged, and the Bill of Rights, with a Comment. By Henry Mad- 
dock esq. of Lincelns Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 1/: 11s; 6d. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteentli Century ; comprising Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F: 8; A. and many 
of his learned Friends; an incidental View of the Progress and Ad- 
vancement of Literature in this Kingdom during the last Century ; 
and Biographical Anecdotes of a consideratile Number of eminent 
Writers and ingenious Artists. By John Nicholls, F:S. A. In Six 
large volumes 8vo, illustrated with Fifteen Portraits. 67. 63. boards. 

An Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus the Fourth, late King of Sweden, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life and Administration of the Right Hon. Spencer Perci- 
val. By Charles Verulam Williams. 6s. boards. 

Account of the Life and Writings of J. B. Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux. By S. Butler. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Public Life of John Horne Tooke, esq. By W. 
H. Reid. 12imo0. 5s. ‘ 

Memoirs of Miss French, who died December $1, 1811, Is. 

Select Remains of the late E, White, of Chester; with Memoirs 
of his Life. By J. Fletcher, A. M. 8s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. T. Lindsey, M. A.; including a Brief 
Analysis of his Works. By the Rev. W. Belsham. S8vo. I4s. 
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Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. By I. Galt. 4to. 
21. 2s.; or royal 4to, 3/. 3s. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith, Sister of Frederic the 
Great. Written by herself. 2 vol. 8vo. 14. Is. 

COMMERCE. 

General Thoughts, contained in a Letter on the Subject of a Re- 
newal of the East India Company’s Charter. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for an Answer to the Letter of the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the East India Company to the Right Hon. R. Dundas. 
2s. 6d. 

Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, on the Trade of India, dated September 
30th, 1800. 1s. Gd. 

Depreciation caused by Conflicting Coins ; or a Letter to the Earl 
of Lauderdale. By J. Rutherford. 2s. 6d. 

A Key to the Orders in Council, 1s, 

The Right of every British Merchant to trade within the Geogra- 
phical Limits defined by the Charter of the East India Company 
vindicated, _By Thomas Lee. 2s. 6d. 

An Epitome of Foreign Exchanges ; exhibiting the Nature of Ex- 
change with all Parts of the World, and the Manner of Calculation. 
2s. 
Hints and Observations respecting the Negociation for a Renewal 
of the East India Company's exclusive Privileges. Extracted from 
the Papers printed by Order of the Court of Directors. 1s. 

Considerations on the Policy of Renewing the Exclusive Privi- 
leges of the East India Company. 2s. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham esq. M. P. in the House of 
Commons, on the present State of Commerce and Manufactures. 
From a Report taken in Short-hand. 2s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Sons of Erin, or Modern Sentiment; a Comedy in Five Acts, as 
performed at the Lyceum Theatre. By Mrs Lefanu. 2s. 6d. 

The Castle of Sorrento; a comic Opera in Two Acts, as per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theatre. 2s. 

How to die for Love ; a Farce in Two Acts, as performed at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 2s. 

The Works of Beaumout and Fletcher, with an Introduction and 
explanatory Notes. By H, Weber esq. 14 vol. 8vo. 8/. 8s. 

The Mantuan Rivals ; a Comedy in Five Acts. And Henry the 
Seventh; an historical Tragedy in Five Acts. By J. Chenevix 
8vo. 8s. 

Tragedies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady Macbeth, Antonia, 
and Clytemnestra. By John Galt esq. Royal 8vo, l4s.; 4to, 21s. 

Timour the Tartar ; a Melo-Drama in Two Acts, as performed at 
Covent-Garden Theatre. By M, G. Lewis. 2s. 

House of Morville; a Drama in Five Acts, as performed at the 
Lyceum Theatre. By I, Lake. 3s. 
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Aphorisms from Shakespeare, arranged according to his Plays, 
&c. wih a Preface and Notes, numerical references to each Subject, 
and a copious Index. By Capel Lofft esq. 18mo. 7s. boards. 

Touch at the Times; 2 Comedy in Five Acts, as performed at 
Covent Garden. By W. Jameson. 2s. 6d. 

Trick for Trick, or the Admiral’s Daughter; a Farce in two Acts. 
2s. 

The Sleep-Walker: or, Which is the Lady? A Farce, in Two 
Acts. By W.C. Oulton. 2s. 

Prabod’h Chandro’daya; or the Moon of Intellect ; an allegorical 
Drama. Translated by J. Taylor, M.D. Member of the Asiatic 
Society, and of the Literary Society, Bombay. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The English Drama Purified ; being a Specimen of select Plays, 
in which all the Passages that have appeared to the Editor to be ob- 
jectionable in point of morality, are omitted or altered. With Pre- 
faces and Notes. By James Plumptre, D.D. 3 vol. 12mo. 1/. 7s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of the Art of Drawing, in its various Branches : 
Illustrated with Fifty-one Engravings, plain and coloured ; contain- 
ing 100 subjects, from the greatest masters. For the use of Schools, 
and Students in general. By George Hamilton. 27s, half bound. 

Latin and English Vocabulary ; on simple, yet philosophical Prin- 
ciples. By J. Jones. 12mo. 4s. 

Observations on the Choice of a School. By the Rev. C. Lloyd, 
LL.D. 5s. 

Observations on the most important Subjects of Education ; con- 
taining many useful Hints to Mothers, but chiefly intended for pri- 
vate Governesses. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Introduction to French Grammar, particularly adapted fo 
those that are not yet acquainted with the Rudiments of Grammar. 
By D. St Quintin, M. A. 2s.6d. bound. Third Edition improved. 

A Private Letter, addressed to the Right Rev. D. Porteus, tlie 
late Lord Bishop of London, to propose a Plan which might give a 
good Education to all the poor Children in England, at a moderate 
Expense. Printed at his Lordship’s desire. By John Haygarth, 
M. D. F. R.S. and F. A. S. Ed., &c. 2s. 6d. ‘ 

An Address to the Public, in recommendation of ‘the Madras 
System of Education ; by the Rev. J. N. Hollingsworth. 2s. 6d. 

The Barrington School; being an illustration of the principles, 
practices, and effects of the new system of instruction, in facilitat- 
ing the religious and moral instruction of the poor. By Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Barnard, Bart. 8vo. 4s. 

Diurnal Readings; being lessons compiled from the most approv- 
ed authorities, and calculated to combine entertainment with instruc- 
tion. 12mo. 6s. 

The Reciter: a Work particularly adapted for Schools ; consist- 
ing of pieces sacred and moral, in verse and prose. ByJ.Ward. 7s. 
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Five Hundred Questions on Murray’s Grammar, and Irving’s 
Elements of Composition. By James Adair. 1s. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

China ; its Costume, Arts and Manufactures. Edited from the 
Collections of M. Bertin, with Additions, &c. 4vol. 8vo. 8 plates, 
plain, 3/. 3s. ; coloured, 4. 4s. 

A Compendious System of Modern Geography, Historical, Phy- 
sical, and Political; with a series of correct Maps. By Thomas 
Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 7s. 6d. 

Views of the Architecture, Antiquities, and Landscape Scenery 
of Hindoostan. Part I. containing 24 views. By J. & W. Da- 
niell. $7. 3s. 

Picturesque Representation of the Manners, Customs, and A- 
musements of the Russians: Illustrated by one Hundred Copper- 
plates, beautifully coloured from the original drawings; with an 
accurate explanation of each plate in English and French. By 
John Augustus Atkinson. 3% vol. imperial folio. 15/. 15s. 

A General Atlas of the World; by James Wallis. ‘The maps 
coloured. folio. /. 2s. half bound. 

An Account of the Conquest of the Isle of France, or Mauritius 
and Bourbon; with some notices on the history, soil, products, 
defences, state of population, arid political importance of those 
islands. 2vol. S8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Account of the Gold Coast of Africa, with a Brief History of 
the African Company; by J. Meredith. 8vo. 9s. 

Account of the Islands of Walcheren and. South Beveland ; by 
W. Hargroves. 4to. 15s. 

‘The Fourth Volume of a Complete System of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography. By James Playfair, D. D. This volume cor- 
tains Germany, Poland, Prussia, Grecia, and Turkey in Europe ; 
with seven large sheet Maps. 4to. 2. 2s. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the 
West-Indies. By J. Thompson. Vol. II. 4to. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

STORY. 

Populorum et Urbium selecta Numismata Greca, ex ‘Ere descrip- 
ta, et Figuris illustrata. By W. Harwood. 4to. 25s. 

A Succinct History of the Geographical and Political Revolu- 
tions of the Empire of Germany, or the principal States which 
composed the Empire of Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 81+, 
to its Disa lution in 1806. By Charles Butler, esq. Svo. 12s. 

An impartial History of Europe, from the Death of Louis “KYVI. 
to the present Time. By T. B. Johnson. Part I.; to be continued 
Monthly ; in Octavo. 3s. 

A Narrative of the most interesting Events in Modern Irish His- 
tory, from original Manuscripts aud scarce ‘Tracts. By the Rev. 
C. O’Connor, D. D. 

Interesting Official Documents relating to the United Provinces 
of Venezuela. Svo. 8s, 
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The Royal Pedigree of his Majesty George III., from Egbert, 
first sole Monarch of England. Compiled by R. Wewitzer. 5s. 

Collins’s Peerage of England, Genealogical, Biographical, and 
Historical ; greatly augmented, and continued to the present Time. 
by Sir E. Brydges, K. J. 9 vol. 8vo. 9. 9s. 

LAW. 

A Legal Argument on the Statute Ist William and Mary, ch. 18, 

called the Act of Toleration. 2s. 

Origin, Progress, and present State of the Bankrupt Laws, both 
in England and Scotland. By W. Christian. Vol. I. 8vo. | 12s. 

A Vindication of the Law of England ; showing that the Levying 
of Distress for Rent, by Middlemen or derivative Landlords, is il- 
legal. By H. Oddey, Esq. $s. Gd. 

An Answer to a Legal Argument on the Toleration Act; show- 
ing that the Courts of Session have a Judicial Function as to the 
Administration of Oaths to Persons offering themselves for Qualifi- 
cation as Protestant Dissenting Ministers. By a Barrister of the 
Temple. 1s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Election Laws, as they relate to the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Tt and Ireland. By R. Bell, Esq. Advocate. 1 Vol. 
4to. 2/. 

ieme on the Constitution and Procedure of the Scottish Courts 
of Law. By James Glassford, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Principles of Perspective, with a Sketch of some Irish Antiqui- 
tics. 12s. 

An Elementary Treafise on Plane Astronomy. By Robert Wood- 
house, A. M. F. R. 8. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. 1J5s.; fine paper, 20s. 

The Twelfth Number of Leyburn’s Mathematical’ Repository. 

Algebraical Problems, producing Simple and Quadratic Equa- 
tions, with their Solutions. By R. Bland. Royal Svo. 15s. 

Astronomical Computations, comprising New Tables of the Sun’s 
Longitude, right Ascension and Declension, for 1812. By Dr 
Kelby. Svo. 5s. 

Eidometria, Local, Viatorial, and Military, for Inaccessibles, al- 
so (Corollary) Perspective. By M. Keatinge. 16s. 

MEDICINE. 

Robertsan’s Medical Police, or the Causes of Disease, with the 
Means of Prevention. 2 vol. 8vo. 13s. 

Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy, with Observations on the Co- 
matose Diseases. By W. Cheyne. Svo. 8s. 

Principles of Physiological and Physical Science, comprehending 
the Ends for which Animated Beings were created. By W. Sau- 
marez. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

An Explanation of the Causes why Vaccination has sometimes 
failed to prevent Small Pox; and also the Description of a Method, 
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confirmed by experience, of obviating such Causes.- By Edward 
Leese. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Observations on some of the principal Diseases of the Rectum 
and Anus ; particularly Stricture of the Rectum, the Hamorrhoidal 
Excrescence, and the Fistula in Ano. By T. Copland. 8yo. 5s. 

Physiological Reflections on the destructive Operation of Spiri- 
tuous and Fermented Liquors on the Animal System. By J. For- 
ster. 2s. Gd. 

A Description of the Arteries of the Human Body. By John 
Barclay, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

An Address to the Apothecaries of Great Britain; with an Ap- 
peal to the Committee to whom the Interests of Pharmacy are de- 
legated by a General Meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
July 3, 1812. 2s. 

A Grammar of Medicine, theoretical and practical, for the use of 
Students, with engravings. 7s. 

A Botanical Mate ria Medica; consisting of the generic and specific 
Characters of the Plants used in Medicine and Diet t, with synonyms 
and references to Medical Authors. By Jonathan Stokes, M.D. 4 
vol. 8vo. 34. 

Tirocinium Medicum; or a Dissertation on the Duties of Youth 
apprenticed to the Medical Profession. By William Chamberlame, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Me- 
dical Society of London, 7s. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal; exhibiting a concise. View of 
the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, 
and Pharmacy. (Published quarterly.) No. XXXIL. which com- 
pletes the 8th volume. Price 3s. sewed. 

Conspectus Medicine Theoretic, ad Usum Academicum. <Auc- 
tore Jacobo Gregory, M. D. Editio Quarta. Prioribus auctior et 
emendatior. S8vo. 16. 

MILITARY. 

An Elementary Treatise on the mounting of Naval Ordnance ; 
showing the true principles of construction for the Carriages of every 
species of Ordnance. By Lieut. Col. Will. Congreve. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Acknowledged Superiority of the French over 
the British Officer in the field. By William Bromley. 

Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras Army. By D. 
Malcolm. 8vo. 6s. 

Detail of the Line Movements prescribed in his Majesty’s Regu- 
lations; exemplified in 85 mancuvres, with Diagrams. By J. Pal- 
mer. S8vo. 14s. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion, 
under Brig.-Gen. Sir R. Wilson, K.M.T. and K.T.S. With some 
account of the military operations in the Per ee during the years 
1809-10-11. By Colonel Mayne, K.A. 8vo. 9s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eleventh Volume of the Encyclopxdia Londinensis ; or Dic- 

gionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 
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Ornamental Designs, after the manner of the Antique ; composed 
for the use of Architects, Ornamental Painters, Statuaries, Carvers, 
Casters in Metals, &c. By an Artist. ~The Plates executed by 
Joseph Jeakes. 

A Brief Inquiry into the Causes of Premature Decay in our 
Wooden Bulwarks. With an examination of the means best cal- 
culated to prolong their duration. By R. Perring, Esq. 33s. 

The Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The eighth edition, considerably improved, and brought down 
to the present time. By John Debrett. 2 vol. 2is. With engrav- 
ings of all the Arms. 

"Aa Address to the Corporation of the City of London, on the 
projected Abolition of their Militia, and substitution of the ancient 
system of Trained Bands. 2s. 

Statement of Facts regarding the Affairs of the Golden Lane 
Brewery. By W. H. Brown. Ils. 

Letters of the Marquis Wellesley respecting the College at Fort 
William. 2s. 6d. 

Dissertation of the Books of Origen against Celsus.. By J. Cun- 
ningham. Qs. Gd. 

Brief Remarks on the proposed Regent’s Canal. Is. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica. By D. Crombie. 2 vol. 
8vo. ls. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1812. 5s. 

Metropolitan Grievances: Or a Serio-Comic Glance at Minor 
Mischiefs in London and its Vicinity. 12mo. 5s, 

Ebrietatis Encomium : Or the Praise of Drunkenness. Foolsc. 7s. 

An Account of the Proceedings at the Green Man, Blackheath, 
February 22d, 1812, where an Auxiliary Bible Society was establish- 
ed. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Character, Customs, and Superstitions of the 
Irish ; and on some of the Causes which have retarded the moral 
and political Improvement of Ireland. By Daniel Dewar, A.M. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cottage Sketches; or, Active Retirement. By the author of an 
Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, Talents Improved, &c. 
2 vol. 12mo. 9s. 

The History of Printing in America, with a Biography of Print- 
ers, and an account of Newspapers ; to which is prefixed, a concise 
View of the Discovery and Progress of the Art in other parts of the 
World. By Isaiah Thomas, Printer, ‘Worcester, Massachusets. 
2 vol 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

Key to the Art of Ringing. 12mo. 7s. 

An Essay towards attaining a true Idea of the Charactcr and 
Reign of King Charles I. and the Causes of the Civil War. By M. 
Towgood. 3s. 6d. 

The Bioscope, or Dial of Life explained. Foolse. 12s. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, 
Politics, &e. for 1S11. vo. Qs, 
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Annual Register, or a View of History, Politics, &c. for 1810. 
By Dodsley. 8vo. 16s. 

Fables for the Fireside. By Dr Lettice. Cr. 8vo. 5s. Fine 
paper 7s. 

Treatise on Human Nature, and on Liberty and Necessity, with 
a Supplement. By Hobbes. A new edition, with Notes. By 
Mr Philip Mallet. 12mo. 12s. 

Hints on the Laws and Customs of ancient and modern Nations. 
12mo. 5s. 

Three Dissertations on the pernicious Effects of Gaming, Duell- 
ing, and on Suicide. By W. Hey. 8vo. Gs. 

The Journeyman Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Book of Prices for Task 
Work Labour only, carefully revised and corrected up to the present 
time, 1812. By W. Arndell, measurer. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Tracts,—Philosophical and Mechanical. by John Whitehurst, 
F.R.S. With a portrait and four folio plates. 4to. 9s. 

The Modern Hermes, or Experiments and Observations on differ- 
ent methods of combining quicksilver with acids. By Robert Scott, 
esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir H. Davy. Part. L 
Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 

Mineralogy of Derbyshire. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Supplement to the Second Edition of a System of Chemistry. 
By J. Murray. 4s. 

Outlines of a New Philosophical Theory, being an Attempt to 
prove that Gravitation and Caloric are the sole Causes of every Phe- 
nomenon in Nature. By J. Sellon. 8vo. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

Traits of Nature. By Miss Burney. 5 vol. 14 10s. 

T’ll Consider of It. A Tale. 4% vol. 21s. 

Pleasant Adventures of Gusman of Alfarache, from the Spanish. 
Syvol. 15s. 

' Bouverie, or the Pupil of the World. 5vol. 1/. 7s. 6d. 

The Loyalists. By Mrs West. 3 vol. 2ls. 

Self Indulgence; a Tale of the 19th Century. 2vol. 12s. 

Friends Unmasked, or Scenes in Real Life; founded on facts. 
By Miss A. A. Hutchinson. 3 vol. 12mo. 20s. 

' Cottage Sketches, ‘or Active Retirement. 2 vol. 9s. 

Raphael, or Peaceful Life. By Mr Green. 2 vol. 10s, 

Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life. Vol. 4, 5,6. 2!s. 

Sense and Sensibility. By a Lady. 3 vol. 15s. 

Things by their Right Names. By A Person without a Name. 
"2 vol, 

Notoriety, or Fashionables Unveiled. 3% vol. 18s. 

The Scrious Family, or What do You think of the World. 3 vol. 
18s. 


{ says, says I, 








By Thinks I to Myself. 2 vol. 10s. Gd. 
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The Castles of Wolfworth and Mont Eagle. 4vol. 21s. Or on 
fine paper, 1/. 14s. 

Crim. Con. <A novel founded on facts. 2 vol. 15s, 

The Eve-Sau-Mares. A Romance. 3 vol. 20s. 

The Magdalen, or The Penitent of Godstow; an Historical No- 
vel. Svol. 16s. 6d. 

The Vindictive Spirit. A Novel. 4 vol. 21s, 

A Set-Down at Court, including a series of Anecdotes in High 
Life. 4 vol. 21s. 

Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a Tale. By Mrs Opie. $ vol. 21s. 

Gotha, or Memoirs of the Wurtzburgh Family. 2 vol. 12mo. 
13s. 

Edwy and Elgiva. A Romance of the tenth century. 4 vol. 
12mo. ls. 

Ellen, or the Young God-Mother. A Tale for Youth. By a 
Young Lady. Ss. 6d. bound. 

The Adventures of Dick Distich. Written after the manner of 
Fielding, Smollett, and Cervantes. 3 vol. 18s. 

A Sequel to Caelebs, or the Stanley Letters; containing Observa- 
tions on Religion and Morals; with interesting Anecdotes, founded 
on Facts. 
Sylvanella, or the Gypsey. 4 vol. 2Is, 

Substance and Shadow, or the Fisherman’s Daughters of Brigh- 








ton. 4 vol, 22s. 

Old Times and New; or, Sir Lionel and his Protégée, a novel. 
4 vol. 12imo. 1. Qs, 

The Confessional of Valombre. By L. S. Stanhope, author of the 
Bandit’s Bride, &c. 4 vol. 14, 2s. 

Cave of Toledo; or, the Gothic Princess, an historical romance. 
By A. A. Stuart, author of Lodovico’s Tale, &c. 5 vol. 12. 5s. 

“The Empire of the Nairs, or the Rights of Women. By James 
Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 4 vol. 1d, Qs. 

ORIENTAL BOOKS. 

Prem Sagur, or the History of the Hindoo Deity. Sree Krishn. 
Calcutta printed. 4to. 4. 

The New Cyclopedia Hindoostanica of Wit. Calcutta printed. 
royal 8vo. 2. 

TRajneete, or Tales exhibiting the Moral Doctrines, and the Civil 
and Military Policy of the Hindoos. Calcutta printed. royal 8vo. 
1/. 10s. 

POETRY. 
Neglected Genius, a Poem. By W. H. Ireland, author of the 
s¢ Sailor Boy. Cottage Girl, &c...8vo. 8s. 
2 Poem; illustrating the Origin of out Marvellous Imagery, 
| from the Gothic Mythology. 4to. 16s. 
id Isle, a Poem with Notes, Historical and Biographi- 
1arles Phillips, esq.; containing a highly finished portrait 
"Drvan, King of Ireland. 1 vol. 4to. 16s, 
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Emancipation, or the complaint answered, a Poem. By J. Hinck- 
lev. 5s. 

The Country Pastor,’ or Philanthropists. By W. Holloway. 
12mo.. 5s. 

Metrical Effusions, or Verses on Various Occasions. 8vo. 10s. 

Poems, Rural and Domestic. By T. Herser, Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Themes of Admiration, a Poem. By Rt. Hemming. 7s. 6d. 

Hypocrisy, a Satirical Poem, with copious Notes and Anecdotes ; 
Political, Historical, and Tilustrative. By the Rev. C. Colton, M. A. 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

An Ode to Trinity College, Cambridge, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Poems, in the English and Scottish Dialects. By J. Ingram. 
foolscap. $s. 

Hermilda in Palestine, the First Canto, and Part the Second, with 
other Poems. 4to. 15s. 

Portugal Delivered; a Poem, in five books. By J. Woodley. 
foolscap. 7s. 

Poetical Vagaries, 4to. By G. Colman, 21s. 

The Regent's s Vision ; an Antidote. 1s. 6d. 

Witenham Hill; a Poem, By W, Pennycross. 1s. 

Elegant Extracts ; being a copious Selection of instructive, moral, 
and entertaining Passages, from the most eminent British Poets, 
6 vol. 82mo. 30s. 

The Spirit of Boccaccio’s Decameron ; comprising Three Days? 
Entertainment. Translated, selected, connected, and versified from 
the Italian. 3 vol. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By T. G. Ackland. 10s. 6d. 

Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell; a Poem; with Hymns and 
other Pieces ; by Samuel Elsdale, Clerk, M. A. late Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. 5s. 

Tales. By G. Crabbe. 8vo. 12s, 

The State Doctors, or a Tale of the Times; a Poem. 

Turning Out, or St Stephen’s in an Uproar; by P. Pindar, jun, 
Is. 6d. 

The Widower ; a Poem, in Seven parts. 8vo. Qs. 

Fowling, a Poem in five books ; descriptive of Grouse, Partridge, 
Pheasant, Woodcock, Duck, and Snipe shooting. By the Rev. 
John Vincent, B. A. Curate of Constantine, Cornwall. Second 
edition. 12mo. boards. 10s. 6d. 

Rosara’s Chain, or the Choice of Life; a Peem, by Alicia Le- 
fanu, Niece of the Right Hon. R. B, Sheridan, With Five ele- 
gant Engravings. 12mo. Boards. 5s. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Serious Call to the Electors of Great Britain, an the approach- 
ing Dissolution of Parliament. 2s. Gd. 

Letter to the Membess of Parliament of the United Kingdom. By 
J. Carson. 1s. 

Bellingham’s Defence Defended, or the Trial Retried. 1s. 
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Appeal to the generosity of the British Nation; on behalf of the 
Family of Bellingham. By Mr Chalmers. 1s. 

Thoughts upon the immediate means of meeting the Pressure uf 
Want. By a London Merchant. Is. 

An Address to the Landed and Commercial Interests of Gre:t 
Britain, on the present State of the Manufactures, and the import- 
ance of Cultivating the Waste Lands of the Empire. 2s. 

The Protests of the Directors of the East India Company, against 
the Continuation of Sir G. Barlow in the Government of Madras. 
2s. 6d. 

View of the Causes and Consequences of the Present War with 
France: exemplified by Extracts from Lord Erskine’s justly cele- 

brated Work on that Subject. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of a Conversation with J. Bellingham the Assassin of 
the Late Right Honourable S. Perceval. By the Rev. J. Wilson, 2s. 

Popular Opinions, or a Picture of Real Life, exhibited in a Dia- 
logue between a Scottish Farmer and a Weaver. 

“An Inquiry into the progressive Value of Money, as marked by 
the Price of Agricultural Products; with Observations upon Sir 
George Shuc kburgh’ s Tables, deduced from a Variety of Authori- 
ties, not before collected, proving the Non-depreciation of Paper. 
By Arther Young, Esq. F.R.S. $s. 6d. 

An Awful Warning, or the Massacre of St Bartholomew; inscribed 
to the Memory of the Right Honourable S. Perceval, 3s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of British and Spanish Heroism at Tariffa in Spain, 
during the late memorable Siege. 4s. 

An effort to save the Country; or Remarks on Captain Pasley’s 
Policy of the British Empire. 2s. 6d. 

Speeches in Parliament of the Right Hon. William Wyndham, 
with some Account of his Life. By J. Amy ot, esq. 3 vol. 8vo. 36s. 

The Parliamentary Debates, V ol. XXI.; being the first volume of 
the present Session. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Reflections upon the Debate on Mr Wortley’s last Motion upon 
the influence of the Household, and a Refutation of the Calumnies 
against Lords Grey and Grenville. ~ 1s. 

An Attempt to record the Political Principles, Sentiments, and 
Motives, of the Right Hon. W. Pitt. 8vo. 6s. 

The Protestant Advocate; or Review of Roman Catholic Publica- 
tions and Magazines of Protestant Intelligence. No. I. 1s. 

A Letter signed by Ten of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, containing a minute examination and full vindication of the 
measures adopted by Sir George Barlow, during the Dissensions of 
the Presidency of Madras. Extracted from the Papers laid betore 
Parliament.. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Official Despatches relating to the late Military Troubles at Madras. 
Extracted from Papers laid before Parliaments 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Questions answered relative to the late Conduct of some Members 
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of the Opposition; or, J. Bull esq. consulting the Oracle of Delphi. 
2s. 6d. 

Appeal to public Benevolence for the Relief of Beggars, with a 
View to a Plan for the Suppression of Beggary. By J. Martin. 6d. 

War without Disguise, or brief Considerations on the political and 
commercial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland with the United 
States of America, at the close of 1811. Is. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham esq. to his Friends assembled 
in Clayton-Square, Liverpool, on Friday the 16th October 1812. 
8vo. Is. ; 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on Fickleness in Religion. By Rev. John Lufchild. 
is. 6d. 

The Works of Rev. W. Huntingdon S. S. Minister of the Gospel 
at Providence Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the Association in Birmingham, 
for promoting the Bible Society. 1s. 6d. 

A New Directory for Nonconformist Churches ; containing free 
Remarks on their Mode of Public Worship, and a Plan for the Im- 
provement of it. Svo. 5s. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the original Hebrew, 
and restored to its natural arrangement; with Notes critical and il- 
lustrative. By John Mason Good, F.R.S. Svo. 16s. 

Infinite Treasure in Earthen Vessels, or the Church of Jesus Christ 
dwelling, with the Spirit of Satan, in the tents of flesh. Is. 6d. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with reference to 
the safety of the Established Church, and the Rights of Religious 
Toleration. 5s. 

The case of the Heathen compared with that of those who enjoy 
the Blessings of the Gospel. By Joseph-Holden Pott, A. M. Arch- 
deacon of St Albans. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Proclamation Society, &c. By the late Rev. T. 
Clark. 6s. 

Pious Selections from the Works of Thomas a Kempis, Dr Dod- 
dridge, Miss Bowdler, &c. &c. By Miss Marshall. 5s. 6d. boards. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire ; illustrated by Views, 
drawn and engraved by James Storer; royal 4to. with proofs on In- 
dia paper, 2/. 2s.; ditto on common paper, 1/. 5s.; super-royal 8vo, 
16s. 

The History of Lynn, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Political, Commercial, 
Biographical, Municipal, and Military. By William Richards, M. A. 
2 vol. 8vo. 1d, 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Counties separately ; Middlesex and Hertford 7s. 6d.—Buck- 
ingham, 6s.--Oxford 5s.—Gloucester 5s. 6d. sewed. 

The Beauties of Monmouthshire. 18mo. 5s. 

A Topographical Map of the County of Cork, from an actuai 
survey. 3. 3s. in sheets, 
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Ancient Reliques, or Delineations of Monastic, Castellated, and 
Domestic Architecture. Vol. I. foolsc. 20s. 3 or 8vo fine paper 32s. 

Account of the Island of Madeira. By D. Pitta. 8vo. 

Relics of Antiquity, or Remains of Ancient Sculpture in Great 
Britain; with descriptive Sketches. By I. Prout. 4to. 14. 10s. 
Imperial 4to. 47. 4s. 1 

Etchings of Tenby; including many authentic edifices which have 
been destroyed, and intended to illustrate the most striking peculia- 
rities in early Flemish Archit#cture; with a short account of that 
town, and of the principal buildings in its neighbourhood. By 
Charles Norris, Esq. 4to. 40 plates. 1I/. 11s. Gd. boards. 

History of the Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the Three 
Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and of the Charity 
connected with it. “To whichis prefixed, a View of the Condition of 
the Parochial Clergy of this Kingdom, from the earliest Times. By 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons, M. A. F.R.S. F.S. A. Rector of Rod- 
marton, in the County of Gloucester. S8vo. 7s. Gd. A few copies 
on large paper 12s. 

Ancient History of South Wiltshire. Part III. and final. By 
Sir R. C. Hoare. Folio 4/. 4s. Large paper 6/. 6s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels into the interior of Brazil, particularly in the Gold and 
Diamond Districts of that Country. By J. Mawe. 4to. . 2/. Qs. 

A Narrative of the principal Events of the Campaigns of 1809, 
1810, and 1811, in Spain and Portugal, interspersed with remarks 
on local scenery and manners; in a series of Letters. By Captain 
William Stothert, Adjutant Third Guards, 8vo. with a map of the 
seat of war. 8s. 

A Sketch of the present State of Caraccas, including a Journey 
from Caraccas through La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabello. 
By Robert Semple, author of “ Two Journeys in Spain,” &e. 6s. 

Observations and Remarks during four different excursions made 
to various parts of Great Britain, in the years 1810 and 1811. By 
Daniel Carless Webb. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Passage from the Island of Cape Breton across 
the Atlantic Ocean, in the winter of 1799. By John Luce. 92s. Gd. 

Letters from the Continent, describing the Manners and Customs 
of Germany, Poland, Russia, and Switzerland, in the years 1790, 
1791, and 1792. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters on the Nicobar Islands, their Natural Productions, and he 
Manners, &c. of the Natives. Addressed by the Rev. J. C. Haensel, 
to the Rev. C. J. Latrobe. 3s. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea ; or, Historical Narratives of the 
most noted Calamities and Providential Deliverances which have re- 
sulted from Maritime Enterprise ; with a Sketch of various Expe- 
dients for preserving the Lives of Mariners. With two Maps. 3 
woul, Svo. 14. 16s, 
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INDEX. 


A 


Administration, Marquis Wellesley’s proceedings towards the forma- 
tion of, 29. . 

African Institution, Sixth Report of the Directors of, 58—charac- 
ter of Mr Macaulay, ib.—prodigious slave trade still carried on by 
the Portugueze and Spaniards, 59—rapid extension of Cuba and 
Brazil hostile to our own planters, 61—case of the brig Amelia, 
62—Institution deprived of much valuable information by the 
death of Mr Ludlow—remarks on the colony of Sierra Leone, 68 
—no natural and fixed incapacities in Africans, 69—of the Afri- 
can courts of justice, 75—accounts of Mr Park, 77, 

Amazons, a species of large ants so called, 163. 

Amelia, brig, case of, 62, 

America, effects of our proceedings produced on the councils of, 234 
—importance of their market to this country, 242. 

American state papers, correspondence between Messrs Smith, Pin- 
kerton, and Marquis of Wellesley, 451—repeal of the Orders in 
Council considerably narrowed the controversy between the two 
countries, 453—impressing of American seamen into the British 
service gives rise to much deep-rooted animosity, 455. 

Ants. See Huber. 

Aphis, an insect reared by ants for their food, 154. 


Bareith, Memoirs of the Princess of, 255—general character of the 
work, 257—portrait of the author’s father Frederic-William, 258 
—account of Peter the Great and his Empress on a visit to Ber- 
lin, 260—of George I. on a visit to his daughter, 262—visit of 
Frederic to Augustus King of Poland, 263—marriage of the au- 
thoress, 267—her journey to her husband’s court at Bareith de- 
scribed, ib.—returns to Berlin, where she is received with cold- 
ness and ridicule by the Queen, 270—death of the King of Prus- 
sia, 274-—hereditary monarchy the best form of government, 276. 

Barriga Negra, description of, 305. 
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Biot, M.. his history of the barometer examined, 169. 

Brazil, Mr Mawe’s travels into the interior of, 305. 

Brougham, Henry, esq. his speech upon the present state of com- 
merce and manufactures, 234-——Orders in Council, their baneful 
effects on the country, 235—their origin, 236 -observations on 
our commercial policy towards France, 238 - effects of our pro- 
ceedings produced on the councils of America, 234—witnesses 
examined by the House of Commons respecting the present state 
of trade in the country, 240—extracts from Mr Brougham’s 
speech respecting the importance of the American market to this 
country, 242—relation of the Spanish war to the American trade, 
245. , 

Brougham, Mr, evidence before the select committee, 491 —letter 
from William Roscoe to, 127. 

Burdett. Sir Francis, his election for Westminster in.1807, 140. 

Burke, Mr, his proposal for shortening the duration of parliament, 44. 

















Cc 









Canta-Gallo, description of the silver mine of, 309. 
Catholic question. See Sussex, Duke of, 54. 
Chenevix’s, Richard, two plays, 208—more difficult to write toler- 
able plays now than formerly, ib.—the difficul y pointed out, -ib.— 
successful imitation of the general style ot. vur older dramatists, 
204——but his attempts to copy the boldness and originality of 
Shakespeare render ‘him often unintelligible, 205—his merits and 
demerits examined, 206—extracts from the Mantuan Revels, 207 
—from Henry the Seventh, 210. 
Commerce, the effect which it would produce by an uninterrupted 
trade with the Continent, 217. 
Copenhagen, attack on, 319. 
Cornwallis, Lord, extract of a dispatch from, respecting India, 45. 
Crabbe, Rev. George, Tales by, 277—general remarks on the work, 
278—Mr Crabbe’s writings peculiarly recommended to middling 
or humble classes of the community, 279—remarks on, and ex- 
tracts from the Dumb Orators, 251—from the Parting Hour, 232 
—Procrastination, 286 -the Patron, 288— the Frank Courtship, 
289—the Widow’s Tale, 290—Arabeila, 29.—the Lover’s Jour- 
ney, 292—Edward Shore, 295—Jesse and Colin, 297—remarks 
on the Struggles of Conscience, 298—the Confident, 299—«x- 
tracts from Resentment ib.—remarks on the Wager, 301—the 
Convert, ib.—extracts from the. Brothers, $02—remarks on the 
Learned Boy, ib.—Mr Crabbe’s language and versification, 305. 
Crossraguell, Abbot of, disputes with John Knox, 20. 
Cuba and Brazil, rapid extension of, hostile to our own planters, 61. 
Cunha, M. da, principes mathematiques de, 425. 
Cuvier et Brogniart, Essai sur Ja Geographie Mineralogique des Envir- 
ens de Paris, account of, 369—description of the different species of 











































strata, 371—survey of the Parisian strata recommended as a mo- 
del to be fill: wed in all similar inquiries, 384—the country about 
London would afford an excellent subject for a survey of this 
kind, ib—and Edinburgh affords very good scope for a survey 
of the same kind, 389. 









E 





East-Jndia Company’s charter, 471—interests of three parties in- 
volved in the questions of Indian trade and government, 473—~ 
these are the East [ndia Company, British nation, and the people 
of India, ib.—extract from Mr Colebrooke on the government and 
monopoly of the East India Company, 477—examination of Mr 
Bazett, 478—Mr Fawcet, ib.—Mr Innes, 479—supposed danger 
of colonization a prejudice which has now lost much of its force, 
485—extract from Mr Hastings’s review of Bengal, ib.—Mr 
Brougham’s evidence before the select committee, 486—import- 
ant questions respecting the East India monopoly, 491. 

Edgeworth, Miss. her tales of fashionable life, 100—character of the 

work, ib.—extracts from Vivian, 106—Emilie de Coulanges, 108 

—Absentee, 114. 
















F 





Faith, confession of, presented to parliament by John Knox. 17. 

Fingal, Earl, his conduct during the rebellion, 257. 

France, Mr Roscoe’s observations on the danger of a peace with, 
212—overtures of the French government, 231—our Continental 
policy towards France, 338—description of the stratification a- 
round the metropolis of, 369 

Frederick William, king of Prussia, portrait of, 258, 









G 


Geneva, John Knox retires to, on account of the disturbances during 
the reformation, 13. 


Geometry, Leslie’s elements of, ‘79. 







H 


Hastings, Mr, account of his government in India, 58. 

Hume, Mr, his remark on the wars of England, 214. 

Huber, P. on ants, 143—analysis of the work, 146—industry and 
activity of ants attracted much notice from the ancients, ib.—pre- 
sent striking analogies with bees, 147—different species distin- 
guished by great diversities of manners, ib.—their habitations, ib. 
—rear the aphis for their food, 154—method of conveying their 

impressions to one another, 157.their exercises, 160——wars, 162 
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—amazons, a species of large ants, 163—general observations on 
the work, 165. 


I 
India, political history of. See Malcolm. 
Institution, African, Sixth Report of the Directors of, 58. 
Insurance, expense of compared, in time of peace and m war, 219. 
Freland, political account of. See Wakefield. 

J 


Jaragua, Mr Mawe’s description of the gold mines of, 308, 
Jigiton-honha, diamond works on the river of, 312. 


K 
Knox, John, account of his life, by the Rev. Thomas M‘Cree, 1. 


L 


Leckie’s, Gould Francis, Essay on the practice of the British 
Government, 315. A direct attack on the free constitution of 
England, ib. Two periods when the promulgation of the au- 


ther’s doctrine may be considered as dangerous, 316. The one, 
when the friends of arbitrary power are strong and daring, ib.— 
The other, when they are substantially weak and desperate, ib.— 
No corrupt motives imputed to the author, ib.—but rash in ven- 
turing his speculatiens before the public with his present stock of 
information, ib. Mr Leckie’s remarks on Mr Pitt, 318—Mr Fox, 
$19. On the nature and uses of monarchy, and the rights and 
powers of a sovereign, $322. Advantages of a free government 
contrasted with absolute monarchy, 345. 

Leslie, Professor John, his Elements of Geometry, Geometrical A- 
nalysis, and Plane Trigonometry, examined, 79. Character of 
Mr Leslie’s work, 96. 

Liverpool and Bristol, expense of their elections stated, 137. 

Ludlow, Mr, African Institution deprived of much valuable infor- 
mation by his death, 67. 


M 


‘ Macaulay, Mr, character of, 58. 

M‘Crie, Rev. Thomas, his Account of the Life of John Knox, 1. 
Knox remembered oftener for reproach than for veneration, 2. 
Chief cause of the prejudices that still subsist against his charac- 

"ter, 8. Aiccount of the early part of his life, 4. State of reli- 

giow im Scotiand at the Reformation, 5. Knox: retires to the 

Castle of St Andrew’s, 9—taken prisoner, 10—liberated, 11, 





























la 


Extracts from his letters, 12. Retires to Geneva, 13.. Returns 
to Scotland, 16. Presents the Confession of Faith to Parliament, ' 
which is ratified, and the Popish form of worship solemnly sup- 
pressed, 17. Disputes with the Abbot of Crossraguell, 20, Ar- 
raigned for treasonable practices, but acquitted, ib. His last 
public appearance, 21—Death, 22—Character, 23. Justification 
of the Scotish reformers, 24. Character of Mr M‘Crie’s work, 


29. 

Malcolm, John, his Political History of India, 38. Character of 
the work, ib. Extracts from Mr Pitt’s bill, 42. Account of Mr 
Hastings’s government of India, 43. Extract of a despatch from 
Lord Cornwallis, 45. Remarks on the policy pursued in India, 
49. Nature of the policy recommended for the government of 
India, 51. 

Malmsbury, Lord, his embassy, 410. 

Mawe, John, his Travels into the Interior of Brazil, 305. Descrip- 
tion of Barriga Negra, ib, Dexterity of the Peons in catching 
cattle, $06. Account of the Zurilla, 307. Description of. the 
city of St Paul’s, ib. Gold mines of Jaragua, 308. Manners of 
the inhabitants of St Paul's, 309. Diamond works on the river 
Jigiton-honha, 312. 

Melville, Lord, his remarks on the conduct of Mr Fox, 422. 

Merrit, J. his Letter to Mr Roscoe, 127. 

yee of the environs of Paris. See Cuvier. 

Moira, Earl, makes a proposition to the Opposition, 33. Remarks 


on his conduct, 35. His proposition rejected, 37. ., 

Muse Edinenses, character of, $87. Difference of the discipline 
of English and Scotish schools, ib. Practice.of versification in 
schools, 388. Advantage of, ib. What seems to be its pro- 
per rank in a great school, ib. Extracts from the Late Arrival 


of Spring, 397. Description of the Captive, 398. The. Nile, 
401, 


0 
Orders in Council. See Brougham. 


P 


Park, Mr, account of, 77. 
Peace, obvious impediments which retard the accomplishment of, 
214. Survey of the benefit which might be expected from peace, 


ib. Comforts which would arise to the community by a termina- 
tion of the war, 218. 


Pitt, Mr, remarks on his bill, 42. 

Peons, their dexterity in catching cattle, 306. 

Political reform, observations on, 405—structure of society among 
the free states of antiquity, 406—they differ in two great feacures, 

ib.—the military profession become a separate employment, ib.— 

system of representation confined to a few individuals, ib-—Laws 
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against popular meetings introduced, 409—petitioned against, 
410—Lord Malmsbury’s embassy, ib. - benefits which result to 
the country from an unrestrained expression of popular opinion, 
411—interests of the manufacturing ditricts discussed in Parjia- 
ment, 41'7—extract from Mr Burke’s proposal for shortening the 
duration of Parliament, 421—remarks on the conduct of Mr 
« Fox, 422. 

Popular branch of the Constitution, inquiry into the origin of, 405. 


R 















Rejected Addresses, or New Theatrum Poetarum, 425—character of, 
434— remarks on Burke’s imitation of Bolingbroke, 436—Extracts 
from imitation of Fitzgerald, 437—of Mr Wordsworth, 435— 
Lord Byron, 439—Living Lustres, 440—Rebuilding, 441 — Dru- 
ry’s Dirge, 442—Tale of Drury, 442—the Beautiful Incendiary, 
444—Fire and Ale, 445.-- Playhouse Musings, 446—a New Half- 
penny Ballad, &c. ib 

Religion, state of, in Scotland, at the Reformation, 5. 

Roscoe, William, esq.; his letter to H. Brougham, esq., on Parlia- 
mentary reform, 127—character of Mr Roscoe, 127—House of 
Commons might be essentially improved by the diminution of e- 
lection expenses, 128—these expenses considered, ib. —conse- 
quences arising from the right of nonresidence to vote, 130— 
Lord Tavistock’s plan deserves support, 183—though exposed to 
material objections, 134—expense of contested elections, 145— 
of Liverpool and Bristol elections, 137—what the effects would 
be were these expenses cut off, ib.—the manner in which Sir 

Francis Burdett was returned, 140—state of the country, 142. 

Roscoe, William, on the danger of peace with France, 212—not 
intended to enlarge upon the contents of this publication, ib.— 
obvious impediments that retard the accomplishment of peace, 
214—Mr Hume’s remark, that all the wars which England has 
ever waged, have been persisted in by her long after the period 
ef their legitimate termination, ib-—survey of the benefits which 
might be expected from peace, ib.—effects which an uninterrupt- 
ed commerce with the Continent would produce, 217—comforts 
arising to the community from peace, 218—article of insurance 
compared, in time of peace and in war, ib.— the effects of taxes 
in raising the markets, 221—a view of the burthens which would 
be taken off were the war at an end, 224—overtures of the French 

government, 231—our engagements with Spain and Portugal not 

causes, but effects of our determination to continue the war, 232. 
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% Andrews, John Knox retires to the Castle of, 9. 
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Shakespeare, Mr Chenevix’s attempt to copy the boldness and origi- 
nality of his style, 208. 

Sierra-Leone, remarks on the colony of, 68. 

Silave-trade, still carried on by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 59. 

Spain and Portugal, our engagements with, not causes but effects of 
our determination to continue the war, 232. 

Stewart, Dugald, esq., his account of a boy born blind and deaf, 
462—interesting subject for philosophical observation, 470—re- 
commended to the liberality of Government, 471. 

Sussex, Duke of, his speech on the Catholic Question, 54—extracts 
from, 55—notions entertained by Protestants of what the Catho- 
lics mean by the infallibility of the Pope, 55—Catholic Question 
has gained ground considerably within the last year, 57. 


7 


Tavistock, Lord, his plan of parliamentary reform, 133. 
Theatrum Poetarum. See Rejected Addresses. 


Ww 


Wakefield, Edward’s statistical and political account of Ireland, 346 
character of the work, ib.—remarks on the general politics of Mr 
Wakefield, $47— Political state of Ireland, 349 —county of Tip- 
perary, 351—sentiments of Protestants respecting the Catholics, 
ib.—cause and circumstances of the rebellion in Ireland, 355— 
Earl of Fingall’s conduct during the rebellion, $57—fewer Ca- 
tholics enter the army and navy than is generally believed, $58— 
Popery laws diminish the Irish recruits, 359—Catholic question 
at present endangered by too confident an assurance of easy vic- 
tory, 360. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, his proceedings in the formation of an admi- 
nistration, 29—character of Mr Wiscoiah: 29—first proposition 
made to the opposition, $32—second proposition, 33—conduct of 
the opposition, 34—conduct of Lord Moira, 35—correspondence 
with Messrs Smith and Pinkerton, 451. 4 
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